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BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookline 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Edward  Devotion 
House,  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  January 
17,  1912,  at  8  p.m.,  in  accordance  with  a  notice 
mailed  to  every  member.  President  Charles  H. 
Stearns  was  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read 
and  the  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 

PRESIDENT'S    ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society  and  Friends: — 

In  presenting  my  third  annual  report,  I  desire  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  we  have  now  come  into  our  own,  and  that 
the  Edward  Devotion  House,  for  at  least  the  next  two  years, 
will  be  in  the  possession  of  our  Society;  the  vote  of  the  town 
giving  the  Selectmen  authority  to  transfer  the  building 
from  the  Edward  Devotion  House  Association  to  the  Brook- 
line Historical  Society  on  the  same  terms,  passed  at  the  town 
meeting  held  December  29,  1911,  was  promptly  ratified  by 
the  Selectmen,  and  notice  of  the  same  has  been  sent  to  me, 
as  President.  While  this  may  be  a  subject  of  rejoicing,  it 
also  means  renewed  and  increased  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  our  members  to  continue  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Edward  Devotion  House  Association,  to  whom  we  should  be 
most  grateful  for  putting  the  building  in  order,  and  caring 
for  it,  for  the  past  three  years. 
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On  the  first  of  January,  1911,  the  Society's  membership  was 
165.  Of  these  4  were  benefactors,  19  were  life  members,  142 
were  annual  members  and  one  was  a  corresponding  member. 
On  January  1,  1912,  the  total  membership  was  203;  bene- 
factors, 4;  life  members,  22;  annual  members  176  and  1 
corresponding  member,  a  gain  of  38.  Two  members  have 
died  during  the  past  year,  and  one  who  died  in  1908  has  not 
before  been  mentioned.  This  was  Benjamin  F.  Adams,  who 
was  of  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Armstrong,  grocers  on  Beacon 
street,  near  Coolidge  Corner.  He  resided  in  Belmont,  and 
though  interested  in  Brookline  affairs,  did  not  attend  any  of 
our  meetings. 

Col.  Albert  A.  Clarke  died  July  16  at  his  summer  home 
in  High  gate,  Vermont.  Colonel  Clarke  was  a  recent  comer 
to  Brookline,  and  had  not  taken  any  part  in  our  Society.  He 
was  well  known  from  his  connection  with  the  Home  Market 
Club  of  Boston,  having  served  for  many  years  as  its  secretary. 

Oscar  B.  Mowry,  who  died  August  19,  was  one  of  our  best- 
known  residents.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  trustee  of  many 
estates.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Water  Board  for  many 
years  and  a  good  citizen. 

The  death  of  Levi  L.  Willcutt  is  also  mentioned,  although 
it  did  not  occur  until  January  3  of  the  present  year. 
Mr.  Willcutt  moved  to  Brookline  in  1887,  having  pre- 
viously resided  in  West  Roxbury.  He  was  formerly  greatly 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Boston,  having  served 
in  the  common  council  and  he  was  also  for  two  years  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  He  had  for  many  years  been  a 
member  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society, 
and  greatly  interested  in  its  success.  He  was  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  He  was  a  most  kindly  man,  and  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  town. 

During  the  years  1910-11,  the  Society  has  held  eight  regu- 
lar meetings,  of  which  that  of  May  24,  1911,  was  in  the 
Grand  Army  Room  of  the  Town  Hall,  all  others  being  held  in 
the  Edward  Devotion  House.  The  average  attendance  was 
considerably  more  than  for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  these  meetings:  — 


January  18.  Annual  meeting  and  choice  of  officers.  The 
President  in  his  report  gave  a  description  of  the  more  modern 
occupation  of  the  Devotion  farm  by  George  Babcock. 

February  22.  "Washington's  visits  to  Boston,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Read.  The  first,  in  1756  when  Washington  was 
a  civil  engineer;  the  second,  when  he  took  command  of  the 
army  in  1775;  and  the  third  1789  during  his  first  term  of 
office  as  president. 

March  15.  "How  time  was  kept  when  we  lived  under  a 
King,"  by  Mr.  John  Albree  of  Swampscott. 

April  19.  "Four  mounted  messengers  of  the  Revolution," 
by  Vice-President,  William  O.  Comstock. 

May  24.  "Personal  reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,"  by 
Major  Horace  P.  Williams  of  Roxbury.  Major  Williams 
went  to  the  war  as  captain  of  Co.  K,  Twenty-Second  Regi- 
ment, Mass.Volunteers.  This  was  one  of  the  so-called  Wil- 
son Regiments,  largely  recruited  under  the  auspices  of  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson,  then  U.  S.  Senator  from  this  state. 

October  18.  "John  Trumbull,  the  painter  of  the  Rev^olu- 
tion,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Abbott  of  Newton.  The  two  pictures 
which  have  made  Trumbull  famous  are,  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  death  of  Warren,  and  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Mr.  Abbott's  description  and  history  of  the 
man  was  very  interesting. 

November  16.  "The  German  Element  in  America  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,"  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Meyer  of  South  Natick. 

December  20.  "Pilgrim  and  Puritan;  his  place  in  colonial 
history,"  by  Mrs.  Marian  Longfellow  O'Donoghue  of  Brook- 
line.  Mrs.  O'Donoghue,  who  is  a  niece  of  the  poet  Long- 
fellow, took  for  her  representative  of  the  Pilgrims,  John  Alden, 
and  of  the  Puritans,  John  Winthrop.  The  paper  was  most 
ably  written  and  interestingly  delivered. 

Our  publications  are  more  and  more  in  demand.  I  was 
only  a  few  days  ago  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  librarian 
of  Yale  University  asking  for  a  set  of  them. 

The  growth  of  our  town  continues,  particularly  in  apart- 
ment houses.  It  seems  as  if  this  business  would  some  day  be 
overdone.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  erection  of  a  large 
business  building  in  Brookline  lower  village,  and  it  is  rumored 


that  more  will  soon  be  built.  That  important  entrance  to 
our  town  has  too  long  been  a  disgrace,  and  let  us  hope  that, 
now  a  beginning  has  been  made  there,  the  situation  will  ere 
long  be  improved. 

In  my  annual  address  of  last  year  I  gave  some  description 
of  the  Devotion  House  during  its  occupancy  by  Mr.  Bab- 
cock.  I  shall  have  tonight  a  few  words  to  say  of  the  piece  of 
land  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Babcock  place,  and  what  is  a 
continuation  and  ending  of  the  Babcock  hill.  The  passerby 
of  today,  going  towards  Allston,  after  crossing  Thorndike 
street,  will  see  a  rather  melancholy  deserted  house,  looking 
as  if  it  were  about  to  slide  down  the  gravel  bank  towards 
Harvard  street.  The  gravel  has  been  carted  away  from  all 
sides  of  the  house,  the  driveway  has  been  cut  down,  the  house 
and  stable  are  dilapidated  and  going  to  decay:  but  sixty 
years  ago  this  was  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  this  part 
of  our  town,  and  was  the  home  of  wealth  and  happiness. 
The  grounds  were  well  wooded,  they  gradually  sloped  to  the 
north,  the  west,  and  south,  and  with  a  fine  view  of  the  ad- 
jacent farms,  and  beyond  to  Charles  River  and  Cambridge. 
The  house  was  in  a  most  commanding  situation. 

This  land,  a  part  of  which  is  in  Boston, —  then  Brighton, — 
was  formerly  owned  by  Mr,  D.  S.  Coolidge,who  lived  directly 
opposite,  and  whose  son  and  daughter  still  live  on  the  old 
place,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  Coolidge  farm. 

In  riding  in  the  elevated  train  from  Dudley  street  to  the 
city  one  passes  about  midway  between  the  Cathedral  and 
Dover  street  three  or  four  old-fashioned,  three-storied,  flat- 
roofed  houses  with  the  ends  to  Washington  street  and  the 
entrances  on  the  side.  In  one  of  these,  in  1845,  lived  Mr. 
Holmes  Hinckley,  the  senior  partner  of  the  Hinckley  & 
Drury,  afterwards  the  Hinckley  &  Williams  Locomotive  Works. 
This  establishment  was  on  Albany  street,  directly  behind  the 
house,  and  extending  through  to  Harrison  avenue,  and  this 
land  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Boston  Elevated 
R.  R.  Co.  as  a  power-house  and  for  other  purposes.  At  that 
time  the  business  of  locomotive  building  was  very  prosperous, 
and  one  of  the  occasional  sights  in  the  city  was  the  trans- 
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portation  of  one  of  the  locomotive  engines,  built  here,  across 
the  city  to  one  of  the  railroad  stations.  The  power  used  in 
hauling  these  engines  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  horses,  in  a 
string  team,  and  guided  by  three  or  more  drivers  placed  at 
intervals  of  the  team.  Imagine  such  a  team  today  threading 
its  way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Boston. 

My  father  knew  Mr.  Hinckley  well,  and  I  remember  as  a 
small  boy  going  with  him  to  call  there.  A  pretty  garden  was 
directly  behind  the  house  and  there  was  a  path  which  led 
across  to  the  works.  Mr.  Hinckley  had  a  growing  family 
and  was  anxious  to  move  into  the  country,  and  my  father 
recommended  this  land  on  Harvard  street  as  a  good  site  for  a 
home,  and  Mr.  Hinckley  bought  the  land  and  built  a  fine 
house  and  out-buildings.  There  are  nine  and  a  half  acres  in 
Brookline,  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  acres  across  the  line  in 
Brighton.  I  well  remember  the  house-warming  given  by 
Mr.  Hinckley  and  his  fine  family.  One  of  the  daughters 
married  Cyrus  Alger,  who  during  the  Civil  War  cast  cannon 
for  the  government  at  their  factory  in  South  Boston,  at  the 
further  end  of  Dover  street  bridge.  Another  married  George 
Hill,  a  son  of  the  man  who  built  and  lived  in  the  house  on 
Kennard  road  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ogden.  She  is  still 
living,  a  widow,  in  Wellesley.  With  the  new,  handsome  house, 
and  the  family  of  lively  and  pretty  daughters,  it  was  a  pleasant 
place  for  the  young  people  of  the  town  to  visit,  and  I  can 
recall  many  evenings  spent  at  their  home.  It  was  rather  iso- 
lated. The  only  way  of  transportation  to  Boston  was  by  rail 
from  the  Allston  station,  at  that  time  called  Cambridge 
crossing,  and  Mr.  Hinckley  kept  a  number  of  horses  and  car- 
riages. As  I  have  said,  when  Mr.  Hinckley  first  came  to 
Brookline,  his  business  was  very  lucrative,  but  soon  after 
1850  other  and  larger  establishments  started  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
in  Philadelphia,  and  with  their  improved  facilities  and  the 
gradual  demands  for  larger  and  more  powerful  engines,  he 
could  not  compete  with  his  rivals,  and  soon  after  he  failed  in 
business.  I  think  he  died  in  this  house  about  1854  or  1855, 
though  I  cannot  positively  say,  but  his  family  moved  away 
about  that  time.     In  1857  Mr.  Shadrach  Robinson,  a  whole- 
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sale  dealer  in  flour,  bought  the  place  and  lived  there  until  1866. 
I  did  not  know  his  family,  but  often  saw  him  riding  by  in 
his  carriage  to  Boston.  In  1867  Mr.  Alanson  W.  Beard  bought 
the  place.  He  was  a  Boston  merchant  and  later  a  politi- 
cian, and  while  living  here,  was,  I  think,  the  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston.  Mr.  Beard  moved  away  in  1872, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Murray  came  into  possession.  She  was  a 
widow  with  several  sons,  but  I  did  not  know  them.  She  lived 
there  until  1876,  when  the  Ayer  family  of  Lowell,  who  held  a 
large  mortgage  on  the  property,  took  possession  under  fore- 
closure. Since  that  date  the  house  has  had  a  checkered  career. 
For  a  number  of  years  it  was  let  for  a  tavern  or  road  house, 
and  several  times  the  proprietors  were  indicted  for  keeping  a 
nuisance.  After  the  town  had  voted  no  license  there  were 
numerous  raids  and  seizures  of  liquors,  and  finally  this  business 
was  given  up.  Stories  were  told  of  the  proprietors  getting 
an  inkling  of  a  raid,  and  the  stuff  would  be  carried  across  the 
town  line,  until  the  officers  had  gone.  Then  the  place  was  rented 
to  different  parties,  but  for  a  number  of  years  the  house  has 
been  boarded  up  and  the  place  deserted.  From  the  piazzas, 
which  are  on  three  sides  of  the  house,  one  may  look  down  on 
the  houses  built  on  the  Babcock  and  Coolidge  farms  and  on  the 
north  and  west  on  the  rows  of  apartment  houses  on  Common- 
wealth avenue,  but  the  immediate  surroundings  suggest  any- 
thing but  growth.  There  is  a  pretty  back  entrance  to  the 
place,  a  driveway  shaded  with  elms,  which  Mr.  Hinckley  set 
out.  This  is  on  level  ground  and  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
gravel  buyers.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  present  owners  are 
wealthy,  for  the  interest  and  taxes  during  the  thirty-five  years 
of  their  ownership  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  present 
valuation,  large  as  it  is.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
in  the  assessors'  valuations  since  the  house  was  built.  The 
first  year  that  Mr.  Hinckley  built,  the  place  was  assessed  at 
$30,000.  During  Mr.  Robinson's  ownership  it  varied  from 
$18,000  to  $25,000.  In  Mr.  Beard's  time,  from  $20,000  to 
$27,000,  while  during  Mrs.  Murray's  occupancy  it  rose  to 
$60,000,  and  since  the  Ayers  have  owned  it  the  valuation 
has  increased  from  $40,000  to  $150,000.  It  now  seems  a 
veritable  castle  in  the  air,  perched  up  above  the  surrounding 
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territory  and  with  no  direct  means  of  approach.  But  even 
today  anyone  viewing  the  house  at  close  range  must  see  what 
a  fine,  well-built  mansion  it  formerly  was.  It  is  indeed  pitiable 
to  see  its  gradual  decay.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  recent 
dweller  in  Brookline  for  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty-five  years, 
to  imagine  the  appearance  of  things  here  sixty  or  sixty-five 
years  ago.  Harvard  street  was  a  narrow,  crooked  road,  only 
lately  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  street,  and  known  among  the 
older  people  as  the  "Cambridge  road."  The  only  houses  on  it 
between  School  street  and  the  Brighton  line  were  seven  or 
eight  farmhouses,  —  good,  commodious  dwellings,  but  devoid 
of  any  attempt  at  beauty;  and  attached  were  numerous  out- 
buildings in  a  more  or  less  untidy  condition,  with  pigpens  and 
manure  piles,  suggestive  of  anything  but  cleanliness  or  order. 
And  the  occupants  themselves,  good,  sterling  people,  but 
the  men  with  their  woolen  frocks  and  cowhide  boots,  with 
trousers  tucked  in  in  winter,  and  overalls  and  shirt  sleevesin 
summer,  and  the  women  hardly  to  be  seen  except  on  Sundays, 
did  not  satisfy  the  eye  or  the  taste  of  one  inclined  to  be 
esthetic  or  fastidious.  And  to  have  a  business  man  from  the 
city  come  out  and  build  a  stately,  beautiful  house,  to  sur- 
round it  with  a  garden  and  trees  and  lawn,  and  to  bring  to  it 
his  large  family,  with  their  culture  and  refinement,  was  indeed 
a  godsend  to  the  neighborhood.  It  really  was  the  only  house 
with  any  pretensions  to  beauty  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
and  it  and  the  family  were  gladly  welcomed.  And  to  contrast 
this  condition  with  the  present  is  indeed  far  from  pleasant. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  owners  may  soon  see  that  it  is 
for  their  advantage  to  take  some  steps  to  improve  their  prop- 
erty. 

Miss  Woods,  in  her  history  of  Brookline,  makes  mention 
of  a  small  house  which  once  stood  on  this  land,  owned  by  one 
Amos  Gates,  but  as  she  could  not  verify  this,  she  calls  it  a 
tradition.  But  in  searching  the  records,  I  find  that  in  1709, 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  Amos  Gates  and  Edward  Devo- 
tion were  chosen  fence  viewers;  showing  that  he  as  well  as 
his  neighbor,  Edward  Devotion,  was  willing  to  assume  his 
share  of  duty  to  the  town.  Also  on  July  14,  1724,  occurs  the 
following:  "Brooklyn  July  14th,  1724.  Received  of  Mr. 
Gates  constable  for  Brooklin  ye  sum  of  eighty  pound  in  ful 
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of  my  Psallery  from  ye  Town  anno.      One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  three. 

James  AlHn 

the  foregoing  record  is  truly  compared  with  ye  original  by 
me  Edward  White  T.  Clerk." 

James  Allin  was  the  first  minister  of  the  town,  chosen  at  a 
meeting  held  December  10,  1716. 

This  house  of  Amos  Gates  must  have  been  destroyed  very 
many  years  ago,  as  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  my 
father  or  grandfather.  It  may  have  stood  on  the  northerly 
portion  of  the  Devotion  estate. 

I  would  again  remind  the  Society  of  the  increased  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  it  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Devotion 
House,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  on  rooms 
should  have  immediate  charge  of  it.  I  trust  that  the  coming 
year  may  be  a  profitable  one  for  us. 


I 
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REPORT   OF   THE   TREASURER. 


Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 

In  account  with  Brookline  Historical  Society. 
Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1911:  — 

Permanent  fund $1,000  27 

Current  fund     11  66 


jipts  to   December   31, 
Permanent  fund 

1911:  — 

%    60  30 

Current  fund          

281  00 

fl?*?!!    "^O 

Total  balances  and  receipts $1,353  23 

Expenditures. 

January  1,  1911,  to  December  31,  1911:  — 
From  Current  Fund. 

Printing  Annual  Report S  137  00 

Printing  Notices,  etc 54  00 

Addressing  Circulars  and  Notices .  .  9  50 

Postage 42  40 

Electrotypes  14  00 

Photographs  3  00 

Picture  framing    1  95 

Bay  State  Historical  League    2  00 

Carriage  hire 2  00 

Refreshments   10  95 

Incidentals        2  00 


Total  expenditures $    278  80 

Balance    January    1,     1912:  — 

Permanent  fund Sl,060  57 

Current  fund 13  86 


Total  balances .  $1,074  43 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 

I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer  of  the  Brookline  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  find  the  same  correct,  with  proper  vouchers  for  all  payments.  The  bank 
books  have  been  exhibited  and  verified.  The  balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  is  $1,060.57 
and  in  the  Current  Fund  $13.86  as  of  January  1,  1912. 

January  17,  1912.  Charles  H.  Stb. AKtiS,  Auditor. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 


Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
Brookline  Historical  Society  for  the  coming  year  begs  leave 
to  report  that  it  has  attended  to  its  duty  and  proposes  the 
following  candidates :  — 

For  Clerk. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Treasurer. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Trustees. 
Charles  H.  Stearns, 
Charles  F.  White, 
Edward  W.  Baker, 
William  O.  Comstock, 
Joseph  McKey, 
Miss  Julia  Goddard, 
Mrs.  Martha  C.  Kittredge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  F.  Read, 
Luther  M.  Merrill, 
William  O.  Comstock, 

Brookline,   Mass.,   January    10,    1912. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  ballot  was  taken  and  the  candidates  nominated 
were  unanimously  elected. 

Voted,  to  print  the  President's  address,  Treasurer's  report, 
by-laws,  lists  of  officers  and  members,  and  such  papers  as  the 
Committee  on  Publications  may  select. 

Voted,  to  dissolve  the  meeting. 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Clerk. 


Some  Extracts  from  Muddy  River  Records 
of  the  Town 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Middle  and  Heath  Schools. 


Read  before  the  Society  by  Michael  Driscoll,  March  27,  1907. 


No  mention  of  any  provision  for  a  school  in  Muddy  River 
hamlet  is  made  in  the  Boston  records  until  March  8,  1686, 
when  we  find  the  following:  "Muddy  River,  Motion  for 
a  schoole,  referd  to  the  Selectmen  to  consider  of  &  to  make 
theire  report  of  it  to  the  Inhabitants  at  ye  next  towne  meeting." 

"March  29,  1686.  —  A  Motion  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Muddy 
river  for  a  writinge  school  for  theire  children  was  read  at  a 
publique  meetinge  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town  the  8th 
of  March  168  5/6,  and  that  theire  town  rates  may  be  improved 
to  that  use  &  the  select,  apoynted  to  choose  a  place  for  the 
erectinge  of  a  house." 

"In  answer  to  said  Motion,  It  was  voted  that  the  selectmen 
take  this  matter  into  consideration  and  inquire  into  the  reason 
thereof  and  represent  it  to  the  next  General  Towne  Meeting 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  therein." 

On  December  8,  1686,  the  following  record  appears: 

"In  answer  to  the  petition  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Muddie  River 
prayinge  to  have  libertie  to  erect  a  school  &ca.  upon  the  hear- 
inge  thereof,  The  President  &  Council  doe  order,  That  hence- 
forth the  said  Hamlet  of  Muddie  River  be  free  from  Towne 
rates  to  ye  Towne  of  Bostone,  they  maintaininge  theire  owne 
high  wayes  and  poore  and  other  publique  charges  arisemge 
amongst  themselves.  And  that  within  one  yeare  next  comeinge 
they  raise  a  school-house  in  such  place  as  the  two  next  Jus- 
tices of  the  Countrie  (upon  a  publique  hearinge  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  Hamlet)  shall  determine  as  also  mainetaine 
an  able  readinge  and  writinge  Master  there,  from  and  after 
that  day,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  annuallie  meete  to  choose 
three  men  to  manage  theire  affaires." 

These  conditions  were  readily  accepted,  for  at  a  full  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Muddy  River,  19th  of  January  following, 
the  following  vote  was  passed: 
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"Voted  that  for  the  Annual  maintenance  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ter above  twelve  pounds  per  anum  in  or  as  Monye  Raised 
equaly  by  a  Rate  according  to  usual  manner  of  Raising  pub- 
lick  charges  by  the  three  men.  And  that  the  Remainder  neces- 
sary to  support  the  charges  of  the  Master  be  laid  equally 
upon  the  scholars  heads  save  any  persons  that  are  poore  to 
be  abated  in  part  or  in  whole  — " 

Evidently  the  good  people  of  Muddy  River  hamlet  thought 
that  they  were  then  independent  of  Boston,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Boston  was  not  willing  that  the  hamlet  should  be 
separated  from  it,  for  on  March  16,  16  89/90,  it  was  "Voted, 
that  Muddy  River  Inhabitants  are  not  discharged  from  Bos- 
tone  to  be  a  hamlet  by  themselves,  but  stand  related  to  Bos- 
tone  as  they  were  before  the  yeare  1686." 

The  agitation  for  a  separation  of  Muddy  River  hamlet  from 
the  Town  of  Boston  was  continued;  in  1700,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing record : 

"Upon  the  petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  muddiriver  To  be 
a  District  or  Hamlet  seperate  from  the  Town  for  these  reasons 
following,  namely,  the  remoteness  of  their  situtation  wch 
renders  them  uncapable  of  Injoying  Equal  Benefit  &  advan- 
tage wth  other  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Publick  Schools  for  the 
Instruction  of  their  Children,  Relief  of  their  poor  &  repairing 
of  their  highways." 

"Their  petition  being  read  &  the  reasons  given  therein  De- 
bated It  was  voted  in  the  negative,  &  that  tho  they  had  not 
for  some  years  been  rated  in  the  Town  rate  yet  for  the  time 
to  come  the  selectmen  should  rate  them  in  the  Town  Tax  as 
the  other  Inhabitants  &  as  formerly  they  used  to  be.  And  for 
their  Incouragement.  It  was  voted  that  the  Selectmen  should 
provide  a  schoolmaster  for  them,  To  teach  their  children  to 
read,  write  &  cypher  &  order  his  pay  out  of  the  Town 
Treasury." 

At  last,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1705,  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  was  granted,  and  Muddy  River  hamlet  became 
a  town  under  the  name  of  Brookline. 

The  principal  school  of  the  town  was  located  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Church  Green  at  the  intersection  of  Walnut 
and  Warren  streets.    Near  there  was  also  located  the  church 
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and  in  the  early  records  of  the  town  appear  from  year  to  year 
the  various  sums  to  be  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  and  for  repairing  the  schoolhouses. 

As  early  as  March  5,  1711,  it  was  voted,  "That  there  be  Lib- 
erty Granted  to  Erect  two  School  houses  at  there  own  Charge 
that  improve  them.  Also  that  they  maintain  a  good  school 
dame  half  of  the  year  at  each  house.  That  the  Town  allow 
the  charge  for  a  Master  one  qr.  at  one  School  house  and  the 
other  quarter  at  the  other.    To  teach,  to  write  and  Cypher." 

This  second  school  house  was  undoubtedly  the  small  one- 
story  building  which  stood  on  the  lane  which  is  now  known 
as  School  street. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  early  records  of  the 
town  with  those  of  the  past  year;  for  instance,  in  the  year 
1711  appears  the  following  record: 

"Agreed  with  Wm.  Story  to  keep  School  3  Months  He  begin- 
ning January  7th  17  11/12.  Allowing  5:  0:  0  for  his  Services. 
Agreed  with  John  Winchester  jun'r  For  his  man  Ed  Ruggles  to 
keep  School  att  the  New  School  House  2  Months.  He  begin- 
ning January  23  Wednesday  17  11/12.  Allowing  for  his 
Service  4:0:0. 

In  March,  1714,  money  was  raised  for  keeping  school  in  three 
parts  of  the  town. 

Nine  years  later  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  estab- 
lish districts  or  precincts,  and  the  following  votes  were  passed 
at  the  town  meeting  held  March  4,  1723: 

"Voted  to  have  three  School  Houses  in  the  Town." 

"Voted  that  there  Should  be  trustees  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  Schools  in  the  sd  Town" 

"Voted  that  there  should  be  two  trustees  to  each  prescint" 

"Voted  that  there  shall  be  three  prescints  in  the  sd  Town" 

"Voted  that  the  north  prescint  extend  so  far  south  as  to 
take  in  all  the  land  upon  watertown  road  on  both  sides  of 
the  way  &  to  the  line  to  run  up  the  new  lane  streight  over  to 
Roxbury  line" 

"Voted  that  the  southerly  prescint  extend  so  far  north  as 
to  take  in  mr.  Joseph  Goddards  land  &  so  run  between  mr. 
Woodwards  &  mr.  childs  land  taking  in  Sam'U  Newells  land 
&  from  thence  streight  to  troublesome  swamp  bridge  from 
thence  streight  to  Newtown  line." 
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This  southerly  precinct  took  in  all  the  territory  bordering 
on  Newton  and  Clyde  streets  and  part  of  Warren  street. 

"Voted  the  middle  parte  of  the  Towne  that  is  not  cut  of 
by  any  prescint  line  to  be  a  prescint  by  theirselves." 

"Voted  that  all  the  people  that  live  in  each  prescint  both 
their  polls  &  estates  shall  pay  to  the  school  in  the  prescint 
where  they  live." 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  records  that  there  were  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  the  question  of  how  many  schools  should 
be  maintained,  and  the  town  exercised  its  right  of  changing 
its  mind  in  this  respect  from  year  to  year  as  appears  from 
many  records  on  this  particular  phase  of  school  management. 
There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  this  same 
subject  in  the  present  year  of  our  Lord,  180  years  after  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

On  May  2,  1727,  it  was  "Voted  whether  the  Town  would 
build  another  school  in  the  senter  of  the  Town  it  passed  to 
the  neg" 

"Voted  the  select  men  with  others  to  be  a  committy  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  Town  at  the  next  meating  what 
had  best  to  be  done  about  the  schools  as  to  the  number  and 
places" 

"Voted  Cap  John  Winchester  Mr  Edward  White  M  Henry 
Winchester  Mr.  Abraham  Woodward  to  be  added  to  the 
select  men  to  a  committy  to  bring  the  schools  into  some  good 
method" 

It  was  finally  decided  to  have  two  schools,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  measure  the  town  and  to  "steke  the  places 
where  the  school  houses  were  to  be  set."  This  committee 
promptly  reported  as  follows: 

"We  the  said  committy  that  ware  appoynted  to  measure 
the  town  find  it  five  mils  and  twenty  eaight  Rods  from  Jeams 
Gridgsis  to  John  Ellises  then  we  measured  back  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  and  seven  rod  for  the  north  school  house  which  is 
some  way  in  the  new  land  beyond  Waterton  road  ^  the  other 
school  house  to  be  about  a  rod  and  a  half  in  the  new  lane  ^ 
between  Isaack  Childis  and  Samuel  Newels" 

*Now  School  street. 

*That  part  of  Warren  street  between  Heath  street  and  Clyde  street. 
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No  definite  or  final  action  was  taken  on  this  report,  as  on 
the  27th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  "the  Town  Reconsidered 
the  vote  that  was  pased  upon  may  sixteenth  about  the  school 
houses"  and 

"Voted  the  school  houses  to  stand  and  to  put  masters  and 
Mistresses  in  them" 

This  same  question  of  how  many  schools  to  keep  was  evi- 
dently a  very  important  one,  and  was  not  settled  in  any  great 
haste.    On  April  8,  1728,  the  following  votes  were  passed: 

"Voted  Whether  thare  be  three  schools  in  the  Town  it 
passed  in  the  negative" 

"Voted  Whether  thare  be  two  schools  in  the  Town  it 
passed  in  the  negative" 

"Voted  Whether  thar  be  one  School  in  the  Town  it 
passed  in  the  Affirmative" 

"Voted  the  Schoolhouse  to  stand  as  near  the  senter  as  there 
can  a  spot  of  land  obtain  for  it" 

"Voted  thare  be  A  committy  Chose  to  measure  the  Town 
and  stake  the  Schoolhoused  Whare  it  should  stand  according 
to  the  vote  of  the  Town" 

"Voted  Mr.  Edward  White  Mr.  John  Winchester  Mr. 
peter  Boylston  Mr.  James  Gridgs  Mr.  Josua  Child  be  a 
committy  With  A  survair  to  measure  the  Town  and  find  the 
senter  as  near  as  may  be" 

By  the  20th  of  May  at  least  a  part  of  the  question  was  settled 
for  it  was  then  voted : 

"Voted  to  Except  of  the  spot  of  Land  that  Mr.  Peter  Boyl- 
ston offers  to  the  Town  to  set  the  school  house  upon" 

"Voted  to  give  mr.  Peter  Boylston  the  price  that  he  asks 
to  that  spot  of  Land  to  erict  a  schoolhouse  upon  which  is 
twenty  pounds" 

"Voted  the  select  men  to  procure  a  deed  of  the  spot  chose 
for  the  school  house  to  stand  upon  of  Mr,  boylston." 

"Voted  Cap  Gardner  Mr.  Isaac  Gardner  Samuel  White  be 
A  committy  to  build  the  school  house" 

"Voted  said  schoolhouse  be  twenty  four  foot  in  length  one 
and  twenty  foot  in  breadth  seven  foot  between  Joynts" 

"Voted  the  schoolhouse  to  be  built  by  the  first  of  October" 
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"Voted  to  Rase  one  hundred  ten  pounds  to  defray  the  charges 
of  the  Town  for  this  year      forty  pounds  thereof  for  the  school" 

Again  we  find  that  our  predecessors  had  dilificulties  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  we  ourselves,  for  on  November  25  of  this 
same  year  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
town  on  the  20th  of  May,  had  succeeded  in  influencing  a 
sufficient  number  of  voters  to  change  their  minds,  and  at  the 
meeting  held  on  this  day,  it  was  voted : 

"to  Reconcider  the  Vote  that  was  pased  the  twentyeth  of 
may  last  to  have  but  one  Schoolhouse  in  said  Town" 

"Voted  to  have  two  schoolhouses  in  said  Town" 

"Voted  one  to  stand  in  the  new  lane  between  Mr.  Allins 
and  -and-  watertown  road  beyond  the  bridge  as  near  the  bridge 
as  thare  can  be  A  spot  of  land  for  it" 

"Voted  the  other  to  stand  half  way  between  Christo- 
phers Dier's  and  the  corner  of  the  lane  near  Thomas  Wood- 
wards in  the  Land  of  Samuel  Whites" 

"Voted  Edward  White  Caleb  Gardner  Robert  Sharp  be  A 
committy  to  Erict  the  north  school" 

"Voted  Abraham  Woodward  Thomas  Stedman  and  Isaac 
Child  be  A  committy  to  Erict  the  south  school" 

Something  prevented  the  erection  of  both  these  school- 
houses,  however,  for  on  the  20th  of  May,  1729,  it  was 

"Voted  the  select  men  to  dispose  of  the  timber  that  was 
for  the  new  schoolhouse  to  the  best  Advantage." 

Three  years  later  it  appears  that  the  question  was  again 
before  the  town,  and  on  May  22,  1732,  it  was 

"Voted  not  to  build  Another  Schoolhouse" 

"Voted  the  school  houses  stand  as  they  now  doe" 

"Voted  there  be  A  master  to  Keep  school  four  months  in 
said  school  houses  this  year" 

"Voted     there  be  no  Mistres  this  year" 

For  the  next  ten  years  little  appears  in  the  records  beyond 
the  appropriations  made  from  year  to  year,  but  the  question 
of  schoolhouses  still  agitated  the  town,  and  on  May  18,  1742, 
it  was 

"Voted  to  Chuse  A  Commity  to  finde  the  most  Convenant 
spot  to  Erect  a  schoolhouse  for  the  benifit  of  the  whole 
Town" 
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Again  in  1745,  at  the  meeting  held  December  17,  was  the 
following : 

"sd  Town  meeting  was  to  know  the  minds  of  the  Town 
whether  they  would  build  a  new  School  house  and  for  Ingoreg- 
ment  thereof  Mr.  Joseph  White  and  Mr.  Moses  White  Gave 
Land  for  to  set  sd  house  upon  on  the  East  corner  of  that  peace 
of  there  Square  of  Land  that  sd  Whites  purchesed  of  the  Heirs 
of  Nathaniel  Gardner  Deceased" 

"Voted  to  Except  sd  Land  with  thanks  to  the  sd  Whites 
that     Gave  it  to  build  a  new  Schoolhouse  upon" 

"Voted  to  build  a  new  School  house  on  sd  Spot     of  Land" 

This  building  appears  to  have  been  erected,  for  at  a  meeting 
on  May  16,  1746,  it  was 

"Voted  That  the  Select  Men  provide  A  School  Master  the 
Ensuing  winter  to  keep  in  the  new  School  House  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  last  of  March" 

This  was  the  building  which  stood  on  Warren  street,  between 
Heath  and  Clyde  streets,  which  was  afterwards  moved  to 
the  southerly  side  of  Heath  street,  and  which  was  again 
moved  in  1854  farther  up  Heath  street  to  the  land  of  the 
late  Sullivan  Warren  where  it  is  still  standing. 

Some  citizens  must  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  location  of  the  building,  just  as  we  find  some  citizens  today 
who  think  that  better  judgment  might  have  been  used  in 
locating  some  of  the  present  schoolhouses.  These  parties, 
however,  it  would  seem,  had  good  and  valid  objections,  for  at 
this  same  town  meeting,  it  was 

"Voted  to  Except  the  following  persons  from  the  Charge 
of  Building  the  School  House  vizt.  Messrs  John  Druce  Abra- 
ham Woodward  Daniel  Dana  James  Griggs  Will:  Davis  Isaac 
Child  Joshua  Child  Timothy  Harris  John  Harris  John  Harris 
Jun'r" 

"Voted  That  their  be  A  Rate  made  on  the  Rest  of  the  In- 
habitants who  are  not  Excepted  from  Building  the  School 
House  of  fifty  pound  old  Tenuer  to  Build  sd  School  House" 

These  persons  were  residents  of  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town,  and  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
in  that  section  of  the  town  to  require  some  provision  for  school- 
ing as  at  the  March  meeting,  1760,  it  was 
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"Voted  That  the  Inhabitants  of  ye  South  part  of  ye  Town 
who  Shall  give  their  Names  in  at  ye  Next  May  Town  Meeting 
for  a  School  in  that  part  of  the  Town,  Shall  be  aided  &  assisted 
by  ye  Town  In  erecting  a  School  house  &  Excused  from  Any 
Tax  towards  ye  Other  Schooling  of  ye  Town  as  long  as  the 
said  Inhabitants  keep  up  &  Maintain  Such  Schooling" 

Some  interesting  questions  were  decided  at  the  meeting 
held  in  July,  1767,  as  appears  by  the  following  votes: 

"Voted  Whether  a  Grammar  school  Master  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Middle  School  throughout  the  year  &  it  Past  in 
the  Negative" 

"Voted  Whether  said  School  shall  be  Kept  for  Nine  Months 
and  it  past  in  the  Negative" 

"Voted  Whether  said  School  shall  be  kept  Sixe  Months  and 
it  past  in  the  Affermative" 

"Voted  Whether  the  Upper  School  shall  be  removed  to  any 
other  -other-  Place  &  it  past  in  ye  Affirmative" 

"Voted  the  Question  put  to  what  place,  and  it  Past  to  Re- 
move Said  School  to  the  South  District" 

"Voted  Whether  the  Town  will  Build  a  School  house  for 
that  purpose  &  it  past  in  ye  Negative" 

At  last  the  residents  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  succeeded 
in  convincing  their  fellow-citizens  that  they  should  have  a 
schoolhouse  in  their  neighborhood,  and  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1768,  it  was 

"Voted  That  the  Town  will  be  Aiding  and  assisting  the 
South  District  in  Building  a  Schoolhouse" 

"Voted  That  said  Schoolhouse  be  of  the  same  bigness  of  the 
Womans  School  House  that  is  in  the  Middle  District" 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Newton  Street  School, 
although  the  building  erected  at  this  time  was  not  of  the  same 
"bigness"  as  the  schoolhouse  in  the  Middle  District,  one 
being  31  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet  6  inches,  while  the  other 
was  only  25  feet  by  16  feet.  The  principal  school  in  the 
center  of  the  town  by  this  time  needed  considerable  repair, 
and  the  question  of  removing  it  from  its  original  site  was  also 
receiving  attention.     In  March,  1771,  it  was 

"Voted  That  the  Select  Men  be  a  Committee  to  View  the 
Old  School  House  &  to  see  if  it  will  quit  cost  to  Remove  it  to 
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some  other  place  or  pull  it  down  to  Rebuild  it  again  &  to  look 
a  place  or  spot  to  set  or  Build  a  School  House  on  and  make 
Report  to  the  Town  next  may  meeting" 

And  on  the  report  of  the  Selectmen  made  at  a  meeting  held 
June  13  of  the  same  year  it  was 

"Voted  That  Said  Town  will  be  aiding  &  Assisting  the  Mid- 
dle District  Lying  on  Sherbun  Rode  in  Building  a  School 
House" 

Although  the  town  was  doing  what  seemed  a  good  deal  in 
those  days,  the  schools  suffered  from  over  attendance  much 
the  same  as  in  later  years,  and  in  1781  the  following  vote  was 
passed : 

"Whereas  upwards  of  Fifty  Children  belonging  to  this  Town 
daily  attend  at  School,  and  a  Number  of  others  from  the 
adjacent  Town  have  also  been  admitted  there  this  season  as 
usual  for  Several  Years  past,  whereby  the  whole  Number  of 
Scholars  is  become  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  expected  the 
Schoolmaster  can  teach  them  all  with  any  Probable  prospect 
of  advantge  to  the  Scholars  therefore  Voted  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Reed  the  present  Schoolmaster  be  directed  not  to  permit  the 
Children  from  any  adjacent  Town  to  come  to  School,  while 
the  number  of  Scholars  belonging  to  this  Town  continues  so 
large  as  to  require  all  his  attention  to  their  Instruction" 

In  December,  1790,  the  town 

"Voted  to  build  a  School  House" 

"Voted  that  sd  School  House  be  built  near  where  the  late 
Deacon  Joseph  White's  Dwelling  House  Stands,"  and  at  the 
same  meeting  it  was 

"Voted  That  the  School  House  above  Voted,  and  the  School 
House  lately  Built  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Town,  be  Equally 
paid  for  by  the  Town" 

A  later  vote  at  the  same  meeting  provided  that  "Major 
Moses  White,  mr.  Caleb  Gardner  and  mr.  Isaac  S.  Gardner 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  provide  a  Spot,  and  Build  a  School 
House  thereon  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Town" 

In  January,  1793,  the  following  votes  were  passed: 

"Voted  to  accept  the  Donation  of  William  Hyslop  Esquire 
for  the  purpose  of  Building  a  School  House  on,  or  near  the 
spot  where  the  Old  School  House  in  the  middle  of  the  Town 
stands" 
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"Voted,  that  the  Town  Sensibly  imprest  with  the  (the) 
great  obligations  they  are  under  to  WiiHam  Hyslop  Esquire, 
for  his  generous  Donation  for  the  purpose  of  Building  a  School 
House  in  said  Town  for  the  Incouragement  and  promotion 
of  Learning  among  the  Youth  of  the  Rising  Generation,  Sin- 
cerely Return  him  their  thanks" 

"Voted,  that  Mr.  Ebenez'r  Davis  Mr.  John  Heath  and 
Isaac  S.  Gardner  Esquire,  be  a  Committee  to  Wait  on  Wil- 
liam Hyslop  Esq'r  with  a  Copy  of  the  above  Vote,  and  thank 
him  for  his  Generous  Intentions" 

"Voted,  that  Mr.  Ebenezer  Davis  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  Receive  such  Donations  from  Wm  Hyslop  Es- 
quire, as  he  may  be  pleased  to  give  for  the  purpose  of  Build- 
ing a  School  House  near  the  middle  of  the  Town,  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  the  Old  School  House  now  stands  in  such  form 
and  manner  (as)  he  with  the  Advice  of  Wm  Hyslop  Esq'r  may 
think  proper" 

"Voted,  that  the  Selectmen  for  the  time  being  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorisce  to  move,  or  Dispose  of  the  School  House 
in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  as  they  in  their  Judgment  see  fit, 
till  the  further  order  of  the  Town" 

Notwithstanding  the  many  votes  passed  both  to  repair  and 
not  to  repair  the  old  schoolhouse  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
it  appears  that  there  were  still  a  large  number  of  citizens  who 
wished  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  on  or  near  that  spot,  and  on 
March  4,  1793,  the  following  votes  were  passed: 

"Voted  to  Build  a  School  House  on  or  near  the  Spot  where 
the  Old  School  House  Stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Town" 

"Voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  Eighty  pounds  to  Build  a  School 
House  in  the  middle  of  the  Town" 

"Then  Messieurs  Ebenz'r  Davis,  Sam'l  Clark,  and  Abijah 
Child  were  chosen  a  Committee  to  Build  a  School  House  in 
the  middle  of  the  Town" 

This  was  the  brick  schoolhouse  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  later  years. 

A  more  general  use  of  the  school  buildings  was  made  in  those 
days  than  in  the  present.  Town  meetings  were  generally  held 
in  this  new  brick  schoolhouse,  and  in  1805,  at  the  March 
meeting,  it  was 
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"Voted  that  the  brick  school  House  be  given  up  to  Mr.  Peter 
Banner  carpenter  for  building  the  Meeting  House  for  his  use 
during  the  summer  season" 

In  1812  and  1813  committees  were  appointed  to  confer  with 
Richard  Sullivan,  Esquire,  respecting  the  removal  of  the  brick 
schoolhouse  and  leveling  the  ground  west  of  the  same,  and  in 
October  of  the  year  1813,  "a  committee  was  appointed  with 
full  powers  to  agree  in  behalf  of  the  Town  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
that  the  triangular  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  Town  lying 
between  the  roads  and  bounded  easterly  by  land  of  said  Sul- 
livan shall  lay  common  for  publick  accomodation  and  that 
no  building  shall  be  erected  thereon  hereafter  so  long  as  the 
meeting  house  shall  stand  on  the  place  where  it  is  now  erected — 
Reserving  the  right  of  continuing  the  present  school  House 
thereon  as  it  now  stands  as  long  as  the  Town  shall  see  fit  upon 
the  condition  that  he  pays  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  dollars 
when  the  Town  shall  remove  the  school  house  and  Purchase 
of  the  Town  a  Pew  in  the  meetinghouse  at  the  original  appraise- 
ment, he  to  have  his  choice  of  the  Pews  unsold" 

The  question  of  removing  the  brick  schoolhouse  and  re- 
pairing it,  as  well  as  the  question  of  erecting  a  new  house,  was 
considered  at  different  times,  and  a  decision  was  reached  in 
May,  1824,  when  it  was  voted: 

"That  the  Brick  school  house  be  not  repaired,"  and  a  week 
later  it  was  decided  to  build  a  two-story  building  of  stone,  the 
basement  to  be  entirely  above  the  ground. 

In  November  "the  Selectmen  were  authorized  to  dispose 
of  the  Brick  School  house  at  Auction  when  they  think  proper," 
and  accordingly  they  "appointed  on  the  next  Friday  at  2 
O'clock  P  M  at  which  time  the  building  was  sold  with  a  few 
useless  Logs  &c  for  about  One  hundred  &  forty  eight  dollars." 

This  new  building  was  the  old  Town  Hall  with  a  hall  for 
meeting  purposes  in  the  upper  story,  and  a  schoolroom  in 
the  basement  story,  which  it  was  provided  in  the  vote  author- 
izing its  erection,  should  be  entirely  above  ground. 

In  1833,  $800.00  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  schoolhouse  "in  the  North  District  near  the  situa- 
tion of  the  present  building,  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
by  thirty  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height  and  filled  with  all 
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necessary  seats  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  Pro- 
vided that  a  sufficient  sum  be  raized  by  subscription  to  finish 
the  same,  should  the  above  sum  be  insufficient,  the  present 
House  to  be  used  so  far  as  may  be  useful."  This  was  the  build- 
ing which  stood  at  the  corner  of  School  and  Prospect  streets. 

A  report  made  by  a  committee  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
for  the  school  districts  at  a  meeting  held  in  November,  1834, 
is  somewhat  interesting  as  showing  the  attendance  of  pupils 
at  school,  and  showing  the  wages  paid  the  teachers;  the  report 
is   as   follows: 

"The  committee  chosen  at  the  May  meeting  to  look  into 
the  situation  of  the  Schools  in  this  Town  have  attended  to 
that  service  and  ask  leave  to  report; 

'"That  they  find  by  the  examination  of  the  schools  the  25th 
March  1834  —  The  School  in  the  South  District  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Converse  has  13  scholars,  present  17  on  the  list. 
School  in  the  middle  district  under  care  of  Moses  Burbank 
35  were  present,  50  on  the  list.  First  North  District  under 
the  care  of  Leonard  Spaulding  41  were  present  63  on  the  list, 
also  one  school  under  the  care  of  Hannah  Perry  &  Lucy  Davis 
49  were  present  53  on  the  list,  whole  number  183.  —  Your 
committee  recommend  to  the  Town  to  dispense  with  a  Male 
and  employ  a  Female  Teacher  in  the  south  district.  Forty 
eight  weeks  at  $2.50  —  120  dollars  and  they  further  recom- 
mend the  Town  to  Support  two  schools  in  the  first  North 
district  throughout  the  year,  one  female  teacher  48  weeks 
@  $2.50  pr  week  120.  also  one  other  female  teacher  32  Weeks 
@  $2.50  pr  week  80$.  the  school  to  commence  the  first  of  april 
keep  to  the  first  of  December,  grant  to  the  Second  North 
District  100  dollars  a  year  during  the  Towns  pleasure,  that 
the  Forty  six  dollars  saved  to  the  Town  by  the  alteration  in 
the  South  District  should  go  to  pay  a  female  teacher  in  first 
North  district  the  ensuing  winter." 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1838  the  Trustees  of  the  School 
Fund  resigned  their  positions  "in  consideration  of  their  ad- 
vanced age,  all  of  them  having  arrived  over  three  score  years 
&  ten  and  some  of  them  nearer  four  score  years."  They  also 
took  this  opportunity  to  report  to  the  town  the  present  state 
of  the  school  fund,  which  amounted  to  $4,501.74,  which  was 
all  satisfactorily  invested. 
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In  1839  the  town  voted,  "That  a  committee  cosnsisting 
of  Deacon  EHjah  Corey,  Daniel  Sanderson  and  Thomas  Til- 
den  do  examine  the  state  of  the  Middle  and  South  School 
Houses  and  report  at  the  next  Town  Meeting  the  probable 
expense  of  repairing  the  same." 

At  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  the  committee  appointed 
begged  leave  to  report:  "That  after  several  meetings  and  de- 
liberating together,  we  have  finally  agreed  to  recommend  as 
follows;  that  the  Putterham  School  House  (so  called)  have 
the  back  and  end  carried  back  eight  feet  and  that  the  sides 
and  roof  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  others  and  all  new 
seats  such  as  we  have  seen  at  Dorchester.  Expense  estimated 
by  Mr.  Elijah  Stone  $125.00." 

The  committee  again  reported  that: 

"Upon  examination  of  the  old  deed  given  to  the  town,  1777, 
by  Joseph  Smith  of  Roxbury,  your  committee  ascertained 
that  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  Town  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school  house  in  that  place  was  twenty  by  thirty  feet  con- 
sequently the  house  could  not  be  lengthened  out  in  the  rear  a 
single  foot  until  we  had  purchased  more  land.  The  house 
was  situated  so  near  the  line  of  two  owners  that  we  were 
obliged  to  contract  with  both  in  order  to  accomplish  our  object. 
There  being  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
schoolhouse  belonging  to  the  town  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
an  exchange  was  made  with  Mr.  Joseph  Curtis  of  Rox- 
bury for  eight  or  ten  feet  giving  him  as  much  in  front  as  was 
taken  in  the  rear;  also  purchased  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hills  fifteen 
hundred  feet  of  land  so  that  the  house  may  have  land  sufficient 
to  erect  a  new  school  house  or  out-buildings  hereafter  if 
necessary." 

"Account  of  expence  as  follows; 
"Paid  Mr.  Samuel  Hills  for  land  and  deed 

"     Mr.  Elisha  Stone  for  labour 

"     Mr.  Charles  Heath  for  lumber 

"     Mr.  Newell  for  Nails,  &c 

"     Mr.  Tufts 

"     Mr.  C.  Perkins  for  mason  work 
Mr.  Snow  for  painting 

"Daniel  Sanders  $243  72 

"March  14,  1840."  "Thomas  Tilden  Committee" 
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At  this  same  meeting,  in  1839,  it  was  also  voted,  "That  a 
Committee  of  three  men  be  appointed,  with  authority  to  re- 
pair the  middle  district  school  house  where  it  now  stands,  or 
to  remove  the  same,  or  build  a  new  one  at  their  discretion  on 
such  a  lot  as  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  others  will  provide  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  in  exchange  for  the  old  lot, 
provided  said  Perkins  and  others  will  pay  the  Town  six  hun- 
dred (600)  dollars  for  exchanging  lots,  and  that  Daniel  San- 
derson Thomas  Tilden  and  Samuel  Philbrick  be  that  Committee. 

At  the  town  meeting  held  March  16,  1840:  "The  Committee 
appointed  under  the  preceding  vote,  now  ask  leave  to  report; 
That  after  repeated  conferences  and  corresponding  with  the 
parties  interested  in  having  the  old  school  removed,  causing 
a  delay  of  several  months,  an  exchange  of  lots  was  finally 
effected  on  the  conditions  above  named,  and  a  title  for  the 
new  lot  was  obtained  for  the  Town  from  Benjamin  White 
and  Warren  White  and  delivered  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  to  be  placed  on  the  county  records." 

"After  repeated  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  effect  a  sale  of 
the  old  school  house  your  Committee  caused  it  to  be  offered 
at  public  auction,  but  no  one  offering  anything  like  its  value 
to  the  Town  in  the  estimation  of  your  Committee  it  was  bid 
off  for  the  Town,  removed  and  thoroughly  repaired  with  the 
best  of  material  and  workmanship.  In  doing  this  your  Commit- 
tee was  governed  by  a  strict  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  Town, 
and  if  the  amount  expended  in  the  repairs  should  be  considered 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  building,  your 
Committee  have  satisfaction  in  believing  the  old  frame 
superior  for  strength  and  durability  to  any  new  one  that  could 
now  be  procured,  and  the  building  as  now  repaired  is  more 
valuable  to  the  Town  than  any  Building  of  the  same  accom- 
odations could  have  been  made  of  materials  entirely  new  at 
the  same  expense" 

Then  follows  an  itemized  account  of  the  cost  of  repairs: 
"making  a  total  expenditure  of  $859.07  which  has  been  re- 
ceived as  follows: 

"By  cash  received  for  exchange  of  lots  $600.00 

"By  ditto  received  from  orders  on  Town  Treasury        259.07 

"Total  $859.07" 
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The  lot  secured  from  the  Messrs.  White  by  this  exchange 
was  on  the  southerly  side  of  Heath  street,  directly  across  from 
where  the  new  building  was  afterwards  erected.  The  build- 
ing as  altered  and  repaired  was  a  small  affair  measuring  28 
feet  by  22  feet,  with  an  ell  13  feet  square.  It  was  occupied 
for  school  purposes  until  the  erection  of  the  new  building  in 
1853,  when  it  was  sold  and  moved  to  land  owned  by  the  late 
J.  Sullivan  Warren  farther  up  Heath  street  on  the  same  side, 
where  it  still  stands.  There  were  then  at  this  time  three  dis- 
trict schools,  namely,  the  South- Western,  taught  through  the 
year  by  Miss  Augusta  Draper;  the  Southern,  by  Miss  Emily 
Reed;  and  the  Northern,  by  Miss  Catherine  Stearns,  a 
teacher  of  large  experience  and  rare  qualifications. 

The  South-Western  School  mentioned  here  is  still  occupied 
for  school  purposes,  and  is  known  as  the  Newton  Street  School. 
The  Southern  School  House  mentioned  is  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded the  recently  demolished  Heath  School  House,  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  while  the  Northern  was  a 
little  building  with  two  rooms  which  was  situated  on 
School  street,  just  east  of  where  Prospect  street  now  is,  and 
was  the  building  which  I  attended  as  a  primary  school  pupil. 

About  this  time  the  town  began  to  grow  quite  rapidly; 
the  lack  of  school  accommodations  was  very  noticeable  and 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  by  the  School  Committee 
in   their   annual    reports. 

At  the  North  School  House  on  School  street,  the  number  of 
pupils  had  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  the  building, 
and  many  of  the  pupils  were  too  old  to  attend  the  primary 
school  with  the  smaller  children,  and  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  attend  the  high  school. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  this  district  an  intermediate  school 
had  been  opened  in  two  rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  new 
Town  Hall.  It  had  become  necessary  also  to  open  a  third  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  many  who  were  too  old  to  attend 
the  primary  school,  and  who  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  their  studies  to  attend  the  intermediate  school. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  Pearl  Place  School,  later  the  Ward 
School,  and  is  today  known  as  the  Lincoln  School,  with  the 
Sewall,  Parsons,  Winthrop  and  Boylston  as  feeders. 
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This  school  was  first  accommodated  in  a  very  small  room  in 
the  Town  Hall.  It  was  afterwards  moved  to  what  was  known 
as  Washington  Hall,  which  was  over  the  grocery  store  kept 
by  Mr.  Seamans  on  the  site  where  his  present  building  stands. 
Later  it  was  moved  to  the  second  story  of  a  carriage  shop 
on  Brookline  avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Washington  street, 
and  in  1854  it  was  moved  to  the  new  building  on  Brookline 
avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  place. 

That  some  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  town  were  in  poor 
condition  is  very  evident  from  the  School  Committee's  re- 
port of  the  school  in  the  middle  district  which  they  say 
"in  its  present  condition  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  Town,  dingy, 
dirty,  ill-placed,  ill-constructed,  and  ill-kept,  not  a  fit  place 
for  the  training  of  youthful  minds  in  sound  learning,  good 
morals,  and  good  manners."  This  was  the  same  building 
which  was  repaired  so  thoroughly  in  1840. 

The  great  deficiency  of  accommodations  for  the  pupils  in 
the  difi'erent  schools  was  urged  by  the  Committee.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  suggestion  the  town  investigated  the  matter 
and  reported  as  follows:  "The  present  condition  of  the  school- 
houses  in  Brookline  is,  then,  briefly  as  follows; 

"The  south-west  primary  school,  on  Newton  Street,  which 
is  decent,  and  of  sufficient  capacity.  The  south  or  middle 
primary  school,  on  Heath  St.  which  is,  in  every  respect  in- 
sufficient, and  disgraceful  to  the  Town.  The  High  School, 
on  Walnut  Street,  but  indifferently  accomodated  in  rooms  of 
insufficient  size  for  the  present  number  of  pupils.  The  north 
primary  school,  in  the  building  on  School  Street,  containing 
for  the  accomodation  of  more  than  one  hundred  pupils,  two 
rooms  without  ventilation;  and  not  intended,  or  suitable, 
for  more  than  forty  pupils.  The  grammar  school  but  poorly 
accomodated  in  two  rooms  of  the  Town  Hall,  with  its  forty 
pupils." 

At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  March  24,  1851,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  that  part 
of  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  which  pertains  to  the 
subject  of  schoolhouses,  and  to  make  report  thereon  at  their 
earliest  convenience. 

This  committee  reported  at  considerable  length  at  the  special 
meeting  held  October  15,  1851.     The  report  goes  very  fully 
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into  the  whole  subject  of  schoolhouses,  but  I  will  read  only 
that  part  of  the  report  which  refers  more  particularly  to  the 
middle  district. 

The  committee  say  that  "after  consultation  with  the  School 
Committee,  and  after  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  good 
education  in  the  Town  demands  the  erection  of  two  new 
school  houses. 

"We  think  one  of  these  should  be  of  wood,  with  two  main 
rooms,  one  fitted  for  an  intermediate  school,  and  one  for  a 
primary  school.  It  should  be  located  somewhere  near  the 
corner  of  Warren  and  Clyde  Streets,  and  have  not  less  than 
half  an  acre  of  land  attached  for  playgrounds." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  other  schoolhouses 
and  of  the  intermediate  school,  which  was  then  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  returns  to  the  subject  of  the 
school  in  the  middle  district,  as  it  was  then  called,  as  follows: 

"Hitherto,  however,  owing  to  the  great  distance  from  the 
west  and  south  parts  of  the  Town,  the  children  living  there 
who  ought  to  attend  the  intermediate  schools  have  not  been 
obliged  to  attend  them,  but  the  School  Committee  have  been 
forced  to  allow  such  children  to  attend  the  primary  schools 
in  their  respective  districts. 

"The  consequences  have  been  twofold;  First,  Such  chil- 
dren have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  as  those 
whose  parents  live  near  enough  to  the  Town  Hall  to  enable 
their  children  to  attend  the  schools  here.  Second,  the  scholars 
properly  belonging  to  the  primary  school  in  the  south  and 
middle  districts  have  been  impeded  by  being  associated  with 
children  far  beyond  them,  to  whom  the  teachers  have  un- 
avoidably been  obliged  to  devote  a  large  share  of  their  atten- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  present  position  of  the  schools  is 
very  partial  and  unequal.  The  south  and  west  portions  of 
the  town  have  never  reaped  their  fair  share  of  the  advantages 
of  the  intermediate  school,  though  they  have  paid  their  share 
of  the  expense.  They  have  never  been  able  to  educate  their 
children  at  those  schools  nor  have  their  primary  schools  reaped 
the  same  benefits  from  their  establishment  that  the  north  pri- 
mary school  has  done.  To  remedy  this  injustice,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  larger  and  better  room  for  the  primary  school  in  the 
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middle  district,  which  is  very  much  needed,  we  propose  the 
erection  of  a  school  house  near  the  corner  of  Warren  and  Clyde 
Streets,  and  the  sale  of  the  school  house  and  lot  on  Heath 
Street. 

"We  propose  that  all  children  of  suitable  age  and  acquire- 
ments, whose  parents  live  west  of  Mr.  Knapp's  church,  or 
on  Boylston  Street,  or  any  of  the  cross-streets  west  of  Cypress 
Street,  should  be  obliged  to  attend  this  intermediate  school. 

The  Committee  closed  its  report  by  recommending  that 
"a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  select  sites  for  the  school 
houses  above  mentioned,  to  find  the  best  terms  on  which  such 
lots  of  land  can  be  obtained,  and  upon  what  terms  the  school 
house  and  lot  on  Heath  Street  can  be  sold,  and  that  the  same 
Committee,  cause  plans  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  made  and 
estimates  to  be  prepared  of  the  cost  of  their  erection,  and  report 
all  the  facts  to  the  town  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  for  further 
action." 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  report. 

The  Committee  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  held  March 
8,  1852,  that  they  could  not  obtain  any  suitable  sites  for 
the  schoolhouses  at  the  points  named,  and  that  being  unable 
to  find  a  new  site  in  this  section  of  the  town,  they  have  made 
no  attempt  to  obtain  terms  for  the  sale  of  the  present  house 
and  lot. 

The  committee  reported,  however,  in  favor  of  erecting  a 
building  on  the  town  land  for  the  northern  district  near  Har- 
vard and  School  streets.  Nothing  was  done  towards  pro- 
viding a  new  school  for  the  Heath  district. 

The  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest,  however;  the  School 
Committee  constantly  referred  to  the  need  of  better  accom- 
modations, and  at  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  held  April 
4,  1853,  it  was  voted,  "That  a  committee  of  nine  persons  be 
chosen,  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of  new 
school  houses  and  their  location,  and  report  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable at  a  town  meeting  to  be  specially  called  for  the  pur- 
pose with  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  that  the  Building  Committee  appointed  last  year  be 
directed,  in  the  meantime,  to  take  no  further  action." 
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This  committee  acted  vigorously  and  reported  at  a  special 
meeting  held  September  22,  1853.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  among  other  votes  were  the  following: 

"Voted,  That  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  present 
school  house  lot  in  the  south  or  middle  district,  agreeably  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  school  houses  and 
their  location,  the  selectmen  be  directed  and  authorized  to 
purchase  as  much  additional  land  from  the  adjoining  estate 
of  Mr.  Warren  White  as  will  make  the  lot,  when  thus  enlarged, 
equal  to  half  an  acre  in  extent,  and  in  case  the  owner  thereof 
shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same,  or  demand  therefor  a  price,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Selectmen  is  unreasonable,  that  they  be 
authorized  to  select  and  lay  out  as  much  additional  land  from 
said  adjoining  estate  as  is  allowed  by  the  Statute  to  be  taken 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  and  also  to  take  all  such  further  pro- 
ceedings as  required  by  law,  provided,  however,  that  the 
Selectmen  and  School  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to 
change  said  location  to  such  suitable  lot  of  land  as  said  White 
may  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Town  for  this  purpose  in 
manner  and  on  terms  satisfactory  to  them  within  thirty  days 
from   this  date." 

Just  as  the  necessary  steps  for  taking  the  land  by  right  of 
eminent  domain  were  inaugurated,  but  before  the  land  was 
actually  taken,  the  committee  reported  at  a  special  meeting, 
held  December  26,  1853,  "That  Mr.  White  within  the  time 
specified,  offered  your  committee  a  lot  of  land  on  Brighton 
Street  (this  is  now  Chestnut  Hill  avenue)  but  owing  to  the 
location  and  unsuitableness  of  the  land,  they  deemed  it  inex- 
pedient to  purchase  it.  Since  then  a  proposition  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Stephen  Bass,  offering  to  sell  the  town  a  lot 
of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  school  house 
on  conditions  and  terms  as  follows;  viz.  'That  he  will  sell 
the  town  a  lot  of  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
containing  one  acre,  the  price  to  be  two  thousand  dollars 
and  to  take  the  lot  the  present  school  house  now  stands 
upon  at  the  same  price;  the  school  house  to  be  built  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  lot,  which  will  be  about  twenty  rods  from  the 
road,  and  a  tight  fence  8  ft.  high  made  and  maintained.'  " 

The  committee  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  purchase  under 
those  restrictions,  but  they  recommended  the  town  to  pur- 
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chase  the  lot  offered  by  Mr.  Bass,  and  sell  the  land  the  present 
schoolhouse  now  stands  on,  "provided  he  will  allow  the  new 
school  house  to  be  built  within  ten  rods  of  the  road,  and 
enclosed  with  a  suitable  fence." 

The  report  was  recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  and 
they  were  instructed  to  purchase  the  lot  "on  the  best  terms 
they  can." 

The  town  at  this  time  was  negotiating  through  its  Select- 
men for  the  selecting  and  laying  out  of  two  lots  to  erect  new 
schoolhouses  on,  one  on  Pleasant  street,  at  the  corner  of  Bea- 
con street,  and  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Pearl  place,  besides 
the  grammar  and  primary  building  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  building  in  the  north  district.  This  new  building  was  a 
four  room  brick  building  situated  on  Prospect  street,  which 
was  dedicated  in  May,  1855,  and  has  served  as  a  primary  and 
grammar  school  until  the  present  time.  It  has  recently  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  eight  rooms,  making  it  now  a 
twelve  room  primary  school  for  the  Pierce  district. 

Necessary  appropriations  were  made  for  the  other  new 
buildings,  and  in  November,  1854,  the  new  schoolhouse  on 
Heath  street  was  opened,  and  the  primary  school  was  then 
removed  from  its  most  shabby  and  uncomfortable  quarters 
to  the  new  building. 

It  was  then  found  necessary  to  establish  a  grammar  school 
in  the  same  building,  and  it  was  accordingly  opened  in  charge 
of  Mr.   Henry  Willey. 

With  the  advent  of  the  school  into  its  new  building,  matters 
seem  to  have  improved,  but  the  School  Committee  com- 
plain very  much  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance.  They 
speak  well  of  the  thorough  teaching  which  the  school  enjoys, 
and  exhort  the  parents  to  exert  themselves  to  have  their 
children   attend   more  regularly. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1864,  the  committee  say  that  the 
Heath  Grammar  School  is  still  taught,  without  assistance,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Lanman  and  go  on  to  say: 

"The  school  has  been  gradually  rising  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Committee  for  a  series  of  years.  The  last  examination 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  teachers  and  scholars.  The  aver- 
age of  attendance  has  been  brought  up  finely,  being  for  the 
last  term  ninety-five  per  cent." 
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The  building  was  enlarged  in  1871  by  the  addition  of  two 
rooms,  and  again,  in  1890,  it  was  further  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  more  rooms,  making  it  a  six  room  building. 

In  1873  the  town  was  considering  the  subject  of  providing 
additional  school  accommodations,  and  as  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  securing  proper  sites  for  schoolhouses,  it 
was  Resolved,  "That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Town,  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  School  Committee  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  securing  land  for  school  purposes  in  the  south  and  west 
portions  of  the  town  without  further  delay,  or  in  such  other 
places,  whether  north  or  east,  as  they  find  the  need  of  new 
school  houses  may  soon  come." 

At  the  special  meeting  held  October  28  of  that  same  year, 
1873,  the  third  article  was  to  see  if  the  town  will  establish  a 
school  on  Heath  street,  near  Hammond  street,  and  to  buy 
a  lot  and  build  on  the  same. 

Under  this  article  it  was  voted,  "That  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Selectmen,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  land  and  buildings  on  Heath  Street,  near  Ham- 
mond Street,  in  the  upper  part  of  BrookUne,  and  to  establish 
a  school  therein  for  the  young  children  of  the  locality,  and  that 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  ($6000.00)  be  appropriated 
to  purchase  the  land  and  buildings  and  fit  up  the  Buildings." 

Under  this  vote  the  land  and  buildings  on  Heath  street  at 
the  corner  of  Oak  street  were  bought,  but  nothing  was  done 
towards  opening  a  school,  and  the  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
moderate  sized  dwelling  house  and  a  small  stable,  were  soon 
after  destroyed  by  fire.  A  fire-engine  house  has  since  been 
erected  on  this  lot. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  and  at  various  intervals  since  then, 
the  School  Committee  caused  a  census  of  this  district  to  be 
taken,  and  while  in  these  latter  years  they  found  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  large  enough  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a 
schoolhouse,  the  children  were  of  such  different  ages,  and  were 
scattered  through  so  many  grades,  it  was  deemed  best  not 
to  build  a  schoolhouse,  the  Committee  believing  that  better 
results  could  be  obtained  in  a  larger  building  where  the  numbers 
were  sufficient  to  warrant  a  separate  room  for  each  grade. 

It  was  doubtless  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  in  1874,  and 
again  in  1880,  the  subject  of  discontinuing  the  Httle  Newton 
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Street  School  was  considered  in  town  meeting,  and  each  time 
the  matter  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Manual  Train- 
ing into  the  school  system,  and  the  desire  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  extend  the  advantages  of  both  these  branches 
of  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  Heath  School,  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  Manual  Training  Shop  in  1898,  followed  by  an 
addition  two  years  later  which  doubled  its  former  capacity. 

History  repeats  itself;  in  the  course  of  years,  new  buildings 
with  ample  accommodations,  furnished  with  everything  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  had  been 
erected  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  the  Heath  dis- 
trict failed  to  share  in  these  advantages. 

The  School  Committee  in  1900  reported  to  the  town  that 
the  old  building  was  unworthy  of  the  town  of  Brookline,  and 
was  lacking  in  the  chief  essentials  of  a  modern  schoolhouse. 

After  enumerating  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  building, 
the  committee  said,  in  their  judgment,  the  need  of  a  new 
schoolhouse  in  this  district  was  imperative. 

Petitions  had  been  received  from  the  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict asking  for  better  accommodations,  and  a  committee 
representing  the  parents  and  citizens  had  appeared  before  the 
School  Committee  urging  the  same. 

At  the  town  meeting  held  January  19,  1902,  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  ($40,000.00)  was  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Reed  lot  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  street  and 
Reservoir  lane,  on  which  the  new  building  stands,  and  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000.00)  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Park  Commissioners  for  grading  and  otherwise 
improving  the  lot. 

The  School  Committee  was  authorized  to  expend  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000.00)  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building. 

Messrs.  Peabody  and  Stearns  were  employed  as  the  archi- 
tects, and  on  November  23  of  that  year,  bids  for  the  proposed 
building  were  publicly  opened  and  read. 

It  was  found  that  the  building  as  designed  could  not  be 
erected  for  the  sum  appropriated,  and  the  facts  were  reported 
to  the  town  at  the  special  meeting  held  December  20.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  Committee  the  appropria- 
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tion  was  increased  to  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ($125,000.00). 

The  new  building  is  a  fine  example  of  modern  school  archi- 
tecture, and  contains,  besides  the  necessary  class  rooms  and 
recitation  rooms,  a  fine  hall  named  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cabot,  besides  the  principal's  and  teachers'  rooms.  In 
the  basement  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  gymnasiums  in  any 
schoolhouse  in  the  town,  with  lockers  and  a  good  system  of 
shower  baths.  The  building  when  viewed  from  Boylston 
street  shows  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the 
grade  of  the  lot,  but  the  future  development  of  this  particular 
section  of  the  town  contemplates  building  a  street  through 
the  valley  in  front  of  the  building,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  place  will  be  very  much  improved. 


No.  9016. 

Commonwealtb  of  flDassacbueette. 


18£  ft  ftnoton  That  whereas  RuFus  George  Frederick  Candage, 
Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory  Hoar, 
Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns,  James 
Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge  have  associated  themselves  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 

3Brool?line  iDistorical  Societi?, 

for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations,  families,  individuals,  and 
events,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  historical  library,  and  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  of  such  information  relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed 
expedient,  and  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  as  appears  from  the 
certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in 
this  office ; 

i^ohj,  tbenfore,  E,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonweath  of 
Massachusetts,  ia  {}erEbg  certifg.  that  said  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candage,  Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory 
Hoar,  Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns, 
James  Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally 
organized  and  established  as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the 

JBrooftline  Ibistorical  Society, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

SSSttwss  my  official  signature  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 
Wm.  M.  Olin, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  Brookline  Historical 
Society. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations, 
families,  individuals,  events ;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its 
antiquities,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  historical 
library,  and  the  publication  from  time  to  time  of  such  information 
relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  of  moral  character  who  shall  be  nominated  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  elected  to  membership 
by  ballot  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society.  Each  person  so  elected 
shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  two  dollars ;  and  any  member  who  shall  fail  for  two  con- 
secutive years  to  pay  the  annual  assessment  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  this  Society ;  provided,  however,  that  any  member  who 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year  may  thereby  become 
a  Life  member ;  and  any  member  who  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  in  any 
one  year  may  thereby  become  a  Benefactor  of  the  Society,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  free  from  all  dues  and  assessments.  The  money 
received  from  Life  members  and  Benefactors  shall  constitute  a 
fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  together  with  the 
annual  income  therefrom,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

The  Society  may  elect  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
in  the  manner  in  which  annual  members  are  elected,  but  they  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  fee  or  assessment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk  may  be  issued 
to  all  persons  who  become  Life  members,  and  to  Benefactors. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  seven  Trustees,  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Clerk  of  the  Society 
and  may  also  be  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer),  and  a 
Treasurer,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Trustees,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  their  number  at  their  first  meeting  after  their 
election,  or  at  an  adjournment  thereof.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  also  include  a  President  Emeritus  when  the  Society  shall  so 
vote. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January.  Regular  stated  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Clerk  shall  notify  each  member  by  a  written  or  printed 
notice  sent  through  the  mail  postpaid  at  least  three  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting,  or  by  publishing  such  notice  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  published  in  Brookline. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  (lo)  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  request  of  the  President,  by  giving  each  member 
personal  or  written  notice,  or  by  sending  such  notice  by  mail,  post- 
paid, at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  of  such  meeting ; 
but  meetings  where  all  the  Trustees  are  present  may  be  held  with- 
out such  notice.  The  President  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  request  of  any  three  members  thereof.  A 
majority  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

VACANCIES. 

Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Trustees,  Clerk,  or  Treasurer  maybe 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a 
Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE, 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  who 
shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of  candidates  for  the 
places  to  be  filled. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  those 
officers  a  President /w  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES   OF    THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  shall  notify  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
keep  an  exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its 
meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society  and 
place  on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  in  order  in  books  or  cards 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  to  Life  members  and  to 
Benefactors. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  such  property  in  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

He  shall  acknowledge  all  loans  or  gifts  made  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

DUTIES   OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Society,  and  pay 
all  bills  against  the  Society  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  he  shall  make  a  written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the 
year  preceding.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum,  with 
surety,  as  the  Trustees  may  fix,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  superintend  the  prudential  and 
executive  business  of  the  Society,  authorize  all  expenditures  of 
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money,  fix  all  salaries,  provide  a  common  seal,  receive  and  act 
upon  all  resignations  and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that 
the  by-laws  are  duly  complied  with.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
have  full  powers  to  hire,  lease,  or  arrange  for  a  suitable  home  for 
the  Society,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
required  in  the  premises. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  sub-committees  from 
their  own  number  as  they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer  they 
shall  have  power  to  choose  the  same  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
four  standing  committees,  as  follows  : — 

Committee  on  Rooms. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Rooms,"  to  which  shall  be  added  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the 
Society  ex-officio,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  of 
the  rooms  (except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  library  offered  as  gifts  or  loans),  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Society's  collection 
in  their  department. 

Comftiittee  on  Papers, 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Papers,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subjects  of  papers  to  be 
read,  or  other  exercises   of  a  profitable  nature,   at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Membership,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  mem- 
bership. 

Committee  on  Library. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Library,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  library,  including  acceptance  and  rejection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  objects  tendered  to  the  library,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  in  that  department. 


These  four  committees  shall  perform  their  duties  as  above  set 
forth  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Vacancies  that  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
two  members,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures 
of  money. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  notice  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  proposed  alterations  or  amendments  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookline 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Edward  Devotion 
House,  Brookline,  on  Thursday,  January  23,  1913, 
at  8  p.m.,  in  accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to 
every  member.  President  Charles  H.  Stearns  was 
in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read 
and  the  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society  and  Friends:  — 

In  beginning  this,  the  twelfth  annual  report,  I  desire  to  give 
my  cordial  thanks  to  those  of  our  members,  who,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  have  aided  me  so  much  in  conducting 
the  affairs  and  the  meetings  of  our  Society.  We  have  had  a 
prosperous  year,  as  indicated  by  the  numbers  on  our  member- 
ship rolls,  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
several  of  our  most  valuable  and  valued  ones,  chief  among 
whom  is  our  former  beloved  president,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  holding  the  office  of  president  emeritus. 

The  number  of  members  reported  at  our  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, 1912,  was  196;  the  number  on  our  list  today  is  228, 
a  gain  of  32. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  deaths  of  members:  — 

May  18,  Lawrence  Whitcomb. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  who  lived  in  a  rather  remote  section  of  the 
town,  was  a  comparatively  young  man  and  his  death  seemed 
premature.  He  was  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Whitcomb  & 
Co.,  and  was  most  highly  spoken  of  by  his  associates. 

June  5,  Thomas  Doliber. 

Mr.  Doliber  was  the  head  of  the  Mellin's  Food  Co.,  and 
came  to  reside  in  BrookHne  about  1889.  He  had  a  beautiful 
home  on  Goddard  Avenue,  which  before  his  occupancy  was 
known  as  the  "Raymond  Place."  Mr.  Doliber  married  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Henry  Heath,  whose  father  and  grand- 
father had  lived  in  the  old  house,  on  Heath  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Misses  Dana.  His  wife  wrote  a  most  entertain- 
ing paper  on  the  Heath  family  which  was  read  before  our 
Society. 

Mr.  DoHber  was  a  most  kindly  man,  and  his  beaming  face 
suggested  a  resemblance  to  one  of  the  Cheeryble  brothers  of 
Dickens'  creation. 

June  19,  Rufus  George  Frederick  Candage. 

Captain  Candage  was  so  well  known  here  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  make  an  extended  eulogy,  but  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  very  formation  of  this  Society;  and  we  know  with 
what  fidelity  and  zeal  he  presided  over  our  meetings.  He 
was  born  July  8,  1826,  in  the  town  of  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  on 
the  shores  of  Penobscot  Bay.  As  was  natural  for  a  boy  liv- 
ing so  near  the  salt  water,  he  early  went  to  sea,  and  begin- 
ning in  an  humble  position  before  the  mast,  he  was  before  his 
majority  in  command  of  one  of  the  splendid  clipper  ships 
which  before  the  war  were  the  glory  of  New  England. 
About  the  year  1868,  after  retiring  from  his  sea  life,  he  came 
to  live  in  BrookHne,  the  home  of  his  first  wife,  who  belonged 
to  the  Corey  family;  and  he  at  once  took  an  active  part  as  a 
citizen.  He  had  held  nearly  every  elective  office  in  the 
town,  Selectman,  member  of  the  School  Committee,  Assessor, 


member  of  the  legislature,  trustee  of  the  Public  Library,  and 
Moderator  of  town  meetings. 

Though  he  had  but  a  limited  school  education,  he  was 
a  great  reader,  and  had  written  many  articles  for  the  news- 
papers. He  was  a  member  of  the  Thursday  Club,  and  had 
prepared  and  read  a  number  of  papers  there;  and  we  know 
of  the  frequency  of  his  articles  read  before  this  Society. 

He  was  of  a  genial,  hearty  nature,  and  though  sometimes 
accused  of  being  rather  domineering  and  hasty  in  his  judg- 
ments, it  is  but  fair  to  refer  this  in  a  large  measure  to  his 
long  position  as  a  sea  captain,  when  he  had  to  assume  a  digni- 
fied and  determined  attitude.  To  those  who  knew  him  best, 
he  was  of  a  lovable  and  kindly  nature,  and  we  have  with  us  a 
most  aflfectionate  remembrance  of  him.  Although  he  retained 
his  residence  in  Brookhne,  he  died  in  the  town  of  Stow. 

July  24,  Roswell  E.  Douglass. 

Mr.  Douglass  moved  to  Brookline  in  1907.  He  was  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  was 
much  beloved.     He  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Plymouth. 

September  13,  Louise  Howe. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Howe  the  whole  town,  as  well  as  our 
Society,  has  lost  a  valued  member.  She  was  born  in  Brook- 
line  and  had  always  lived  here,  except  the  time  spent  in  the 
summer  home  in  Little  Nahant.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Howe,  who  came  to  live  at  his  home  on  Linden  place 
about  1850.  This  house  and  the  Fay  place  adjoining  have 
for  more  than  sixty  years  been  occupied  by  the  same  families. 
Miss  Howe  was  of  a  most  kindly  nature,  of  great  executive 
abilities,  and  charitably  disposed.  For  twenty-seven  years 
she  had  been  a  director  of  the  South  End  Industrial  School, 
located  in  Roxbury,  and  for  twelve  years  its  president.  She 
attended  our  meetings  when  able  so  to  do,  and  wrote  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  Rebecca  Nourse  and  the  Salem  Witchcraft. 
She  died  at  Nahant. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  but  fitting  to  make  mention 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  H.  White,  who  though  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  our  Society,  used  frequently  to  accom- 
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pany  her  husband,  who  is  a  member,  to  our  meetings.  Mrs. 
White  was  a  sister  of  Luther  M.  Merrill,  and  in  her  younger 
days  lived  in  her  father's  house  on  the  corner  of  Longwood 
avenue  and  Kent  street.  She  was  always  much  interested  in 
the  papers  read  here,  and  in  the  Edward  Devotion  House. 
She  died  October  22,  at  her  home  on  Dean  road. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  year: 

January  17,  1912.  The  president's  annual  address.  After 
giving  a  report  of  the  Society  and  its  statistics,  a  short  account 
of  the  Hinkley-Ayer  house  on  Harvard  street  was  given. 

February  21.  "Washington  as  Seen  Through  the  Vision 
of  the  Poet,"  by  Rev.  Lewis  Wilder  Hicks  of  Wellesley. 
This  was  an  interesting  paper,  it  being  the  bringing  together 
of  the  various  poems  and  verses  concerning  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the  public 
life  of  Washington,  mostly  of  a  highly  complimentary  nature, 
but  some  denunciatory,  especially  those  written  at  the  time 
when  he  was  so  severely  criticised  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Revolution.  Some  of  the  poems  quoted  were  of  considerable 
literary  merit. 

March  21.  "Farm  Life  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  by  Mrs. 
Charles  K.  Bolton. 

Your  president  was  confined  to  his  home  at  this  time,  and 
cannot  speak  of  this  paper  from  actual  knowledge.  It  was 
spoken  of  very  highly.  Our  vice-president  presided  at  the 
meeting. 

April  18.  "Original  Manuscripts  and  Documents  Pre- 
served in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Town  of  Brookline."  This 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  meeting,  and  the  papers  and 
extracts  from  the  old  documents,  discriminately  selected  and 
read,  interspersed  by  original  explanations  and  remarks  by 
the  reader,  were  highly  appreciated  by  his  hearers.  The 
Society  and  the  town  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  for 
the  care  with  which  these  old  and  quaint  papers  are  preserved. 

May  23.  "War  Reminiscences,"  by  Capt.  John  E.  Gil- 
man  of  Roxbury,  Past  Commander-in-Chief,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Grand  Army 
room  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  members  of  the  Post  were 
invited.     Many  of  them  were  present,  and  we  had  a  very 


pleasant  and  entertaining  talk  by  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
which  was  supplemented  by  remarks  by  several  of  the  old 
soldiers  and  others. 

Summer  Recess. 

October  30.  "The  Purposes  of  History  Study,"  by  David 
Snedden,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Commission  of  Education. 
Your  president  was  away  from  home  on  his  golden  honey- 
moon trip  on  this  occasion,  and  again  Mr.  Comstock  presided. 
The  paper  is  described  as  a  most  scholarly  address,  and  was 
listened  to  by  several  of  the  school  teachers,  who  were  specially 
invited.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
the  year. 

November  21.  "The  BeUingham-Cary  House  and  its 
Restoration,"  by  Mr.  Vernon  A.  Field  of  Chelsea.  This  was 
an  exceedingly  interesting  talk,  descriptive  of  this  ancient 
house,  which  stands  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Chelsea,  and  its 
former  distinguished  occupants  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
and  are  being  made  for  its  preservation.  Leaflets  giving  a 
picture  of  the  house  and  a  short  description  of  the  same 
were  distributed  at  the  meeting. 

December  19.  "The  Development  of  Our  Commonwealth," 
by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Chick,  president  of  the  Bay  State  His- 
torical League,  and  also  of  the  Hyde  Park  Historical  Society. 
Mr.  Chick  gave  us  a  carefully  prepared  and  interestingly 
delivered  paper  on  the  influences  which  prompted  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  expressed  himself  most  decidedly  that  Religion  was 
the  prominent  influence,  stronger  even  than  that  of  Commerce 
and  the  hope  of  gain;  and  also  that  the  fear  of  having  the 
English  Church  established  here  by  the  Crown,  was  the  most 
urgent  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Six  of  the  above  eight  papers  and  talks  have  been  given  by 
persons  outside  of  our  own  Society,  and  while  they  have  been 
of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  attentively  listened  to,  it  would 
seem  as  if  our  own  members  should  be  more  frequently  heard 
here. 

During  the  past  year,  among  the  many  deaths  of  prominent 
men  in  our  town,  should  be  mentioned  that  of  Willard  Y. 
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Gross,  who  was  probably  the  best  known  man  in  the  com- 
munity, and  one  most  highly  respected.  Mr.  Gross  was  a 
native  of  Duxbury,  though  his  life  since  early  manhood  had 
been  spent  in  Brookline.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
early  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  and  served  to 
the  end  in  the  army.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
janitor  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  as  such  was  best  known  to 
the  present  generation.  He  was  always  present  at  our  town 
meetings  and  elections,  though  at  the  last  he  had  to  be 
carried  to  and  from  his  home.  Mr.  Gross  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  character,  and  a  champion  of  every  good  cause, 
especially  that  of  caring  for  the  old  soldier.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  this  Society. 

Conspicuous  among  the  many  changes  of  this  rapidly  chang- 
ing town,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  the  passing  of  the 
Whitney  estate  at  Coolidge  Corner.  Within  less  than  a 
twelve-month  this  home,  for  nearly  fifty  years  that  of  the 
Whitney  family,  has  been  taken  down.  A  pleasant  green 
spot,  on  a  wide,  dusty  thoroughfare,  and  a  beautiful  garden, 
have  been  ehminated,  and  a  block  of  stores  and  offices  has 
been  erected,  most  of  which  are  already  occupied.  As  this 
family  has  been  prominent  in  the  town,  the  state  and  the 
nation,  a  few  words  about  the  place  may  be  of  interest. 
The  house  was  built  in  1857,  on  land  which  belonged  to  the 
Stearns  family.  It  was  first  occupied  in  1858  by  Charles 
W.  Wilder,  a  dealer  in  cigars  and  tobacco.  He  had  quite 
a  large  family,  two  members  of  which,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Edgar  W.  Anthony,  and  Warren  P.  Wilder,  still  live  in  Brook- 
line.  Mr.  Wilder  was  a  democrat,  and  early  in  the  discussions 
following  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860,  was  quite  pronounced 
against  the  RepubHcan  government,  but  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  and  when  the  avowed  determination  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  to  destroy  the  Union  was  so  evident, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  in  urging  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Wilder  sold  the  house  in  1863  to  Gen.  James  S.  Whitney, 
another  prominent  democrat,  who  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  Springfield  Armory  under  President  Buchanan.  Mr. 
Whitney  also  had  a  large  family,  and  from  his  prominence 
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In  affairs  his  home  became  a  center  of  attraction.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  our  town  meetings,  and  was  frequently 
chosen  to  serve  on  important  committees.  He  was  a  good 
citizen  and  a  kind  neighbor,  as  your  president  can  testify. 
General  Whitney  died  in  1879,  but  the  mantle  of  the  father 
descended  to  the  elder  son,  and  we  of  this  present  age  know  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Henry  M.  Whitney.  The  building 
of  the  present  boulevard  known  as  Beacon  street,  in  1887, 
which  before  had  been  a  narrow  country  road,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  electric  road  through  its  reservation,  will 
always  associate  his  name  with  the  enormous  growth  of  this 
part  of  the  town  since  that  time.  Another  distinguished 
son  was  William  C.  Whitney,  who  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  General  Whitney's  widow  lived  to  be  up- 
wards of  ninety  years  of  age,  dying  in  1909. 

Another  home  of  the  past  is  the  house  that  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Pleasant  and  Dwight  streets.  This  has  been  demol- 
ished and  a  block  of  apartment  houses  has  sprung  up  from  its 
ruins.  This  house  was  built  some  time  in  the  fifties,  and  for 
many  years  was  occupied  by  William  C.  Tyler,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Gen.  John  Tyler.  One  of  Mr.  Tyler's  sons  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Adams  Academy  of  Quincy,  under  the  brilliant 
but  rather  erratic  William  Everett. 

Another  familiar  landmark,  the  old  brick  blacksmith  shop 
on  Washington  street  near  Pearl,  has  been  taken  down,  and 
a  fine  block  of  stores  erected  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Chase.  The 
thanks  of  the  town  should  be  awarded  to  Messrs.  Chase  and 
Fleming  for  the  great  improvements  they  have  made  in  the 
village,  and  which,  let  us  trust,  will  be  an  incentive  to  the 
owners  of  the  old  long  house,  which  in  its  present  condition 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  entrance  of  our  town. 


[Contributed  by  the  Clerk.] 

"The  Old  Punch  Bowl  Tavern,  which  was  built  previous  to 
1740  and  was  demolished  about  1839,  occupied  the  northerly 
side  of  the  street  along  where  the  Brookline  Village  transfer 
station  is  now  located.  All  of  that  part  of  the  town  east  of 
the  present  corner  of  Pearl  street  belonged  to  the  town  of 
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Roxbury  and  the  district  as  a  whole  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  'Punch  Bowl  Village.'  In  1844,  by  Act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  this  part  of  Roxbury  was  annexed  to  Brookline 
and  the  name  changed  to  Brookline  Village.  When  the  'Mill 
Dam'  was  built  and  opened  in  1821,  the  dam  proper  extended 
from  the  foot  of  Beacon  Hill,  at  Charles  street,  Boston,  and 
extended  to  the  uplands  at  Sewall's  point.  There  were  two 
wing  dams,  one  northerly,  now  the  present  Commonwealth 
avenue  and  Brighton  avenue,  and  one  southerly,  then  called 
the  'Punch  Bowl  Road,'  now  the  present  BrookHne  avenue. 
These  dams  were  constructed  so  that  they  provided  roadways 
and  were  maintained  as  toll  roads  until  1868. 

"Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  brick  blacksmith  shop  was 
erected  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Brewer,  who  occupied  the  old 
Devotion  House  which  stood  next  easterly,  on  the  site  where 
now  stands  Fleming's  garage. 

"In  1819  Lemuel  Foster  became  the  owner  of  this  property, 
and  when  the  recent  change  in  ownership  occurred,  very  inter- 
esting original  documents  were  brought  to  light  by  his  descend- 
ants who  were  the  owners  by  inheritance. 

"A  deed  dated  April  23,  1788,  conveys  from  Edward  Brewer 
to  William  Brewer.  In  1811  there  is  a  deed  to  Stephen 
Sharp,  Town  Treasurer.  In  1818  another  deed  conveying 
'a  certain  parcel  of  land  with  a  dwelling  house  and  a  black- 
smith shop  standing  on  the  same,  one-quarter  acre  more  or 
less.'  This  deed  not  only  describes  the  land  by  bounds  and 
measurements  but  has  on  it  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the 
buildings  mentioned.  In  1819  Joseph  Davenport,  adminis- 
trator estate  of  William  Brewer,  by  order  of  the  Probate  Court, 
sold  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  with  buildings,  to  Lemuel  Foster; 
and  in  1828,  Ebenezer  Heath,  in  his  capacity  as  Town  Treas- 
urer, sold  to  Lemuel  Foster  the  property  sold  in  1811  to  his 
predecessor  in  office. 

"The  blacksmith  shop  was  continuously  used  for  its  original 
purpose  by  successive  occupants  until  the  property  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Chase. 

'The  corner,  where  now  is  the  grocery  store,  was  occupied 
and  used  as  a  paintshop  for  nearly  a  century.  Silas  Snow  was 
the  occupant  and  owner  in  1813,  if  not  previously.     In  1816, 
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the  Brookline  records  show  he  was  paid  $12.36  for  painting 
new  horse  sheds  at  the  meeting  house.  In  1841,  Silas  Snow 
employed  a  young  man  who  later  became  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  the  business.  This  was  the  late  Benjamin  F. 
Baker,  who  carried  on  business  in  his  own  name  from  about 
1856  until  his  death  in  1898.  The  corner  property  was 
purchased  and  developed  by  its  present  owners  in  1904." 


During  the  past  year,  Boylston  street  has  been  widened 
to  a  width  of  eighty  feet,  necessitating  the  moving  of  a  num- 
ber of  houses  and  the  taking  down  of  three.  As  this  so-called 
improvement  has  not  been  fully  furnished,  it  is  too  soon  to 
comment  on  the  need  of  this  great  expense.  This  street 
was  originally  laid  out  as  the  Worcester  turnpike,  at  a  width 
of  four  rods,  66^^  feet. 

Another  house,  which  in  years  gone  by  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position  and  was  the  home  of  wealth  and  culture,  and 
which  last  winter  was  destroyed  by  fire,  was  the  Denny  house 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  (formerly  known  as  Walnut  Hill) ,  and 
which  was  built  and  occupied  by  Francis  C,  Denny  in  1871-72. 
This  house  was  magnificently  located,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  view,  with  the  large  farm  of  137  acres  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  mansion.  Mr.  Denny  came  to  Brook- 
line  from  Dorchester  in  the  year  1859  and  occupied  the  house 
on  Newton  street  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  known  as  the  Crafts 
place,  now  the  property  of  Harry  Burley.  Mr.  Denny 
moved  to  the  new  house  in  1872,  but  lived  but  a  short  time 
after,  as  he  died  the  same  or  following  year.  Mrs.  Denny 
was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Groom,  the  well-known  stationer, 
and  she  and  her  family  continued  to  live  there  a  few  years, 
and  then  the  place  was  sold  to  Mr.  George  F.  Bouve,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  known  as  the  Bouve  farm.  Mr.  Bouve,  who 
lived  on  the  corner  of  Kent  street  and  Longwood  avenue, 
owned  the  farm  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  then  sold 
to  a  syndicate  that  built  streets  and  several  houses  with  the 
hope  of  attracting  buyers  of  house  lots;  but  largely  from  its 
lack  of  accommodations  of  transit,  a  small  number  of  lots  were 
sold,  and  the  place  for  several  past  years  has  been  neglected. 
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Indeed  the  growth  of  the  southerly  section  of  the  town  has 
been  very  small.  Much  of  the  land  is  held  in  large  tracts  by 
families  who  use  the  land  for  their  own,  and  do  not  care  to 
sell.  But  in  the  northerly  section,  and  especially  about 
Coolidge  Corner,  Pleasant  and  St.  Paul  streets,  the  growth, 
chiefly  of  apartment  houses,  has  been  phenomenal. 

At  the  town  meeting  held  December  30,  an  appropriation 
was  made,  authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  to 
estabUsh  a  branch  station  and  reading  room  at  or  near  CooHdge 
Corner;  and  within  a  few  days  after,  a  vacant  store  in  the  new 
Coolidge  Corner  block,  on  the  former  Whitney  place,  was 
opened,  with  chairs  and  tables  provided  with  magazines  and 
newspapers,  besides  being  a  delivery  station  from  the  central 
library.  This  fills  a  much  desired  want  in  that  growing  com- 
munity. 

As  regards  our  own  Edward  Devotion  House,  the  home  of 
our  Society,  we  do  not  know  what  changes  the  coming  year  may 
bring  forth.  At  the  last  town  meeting,  held  just  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  an  appropriation  was  made  looking  to  the 
building  of  another  schoolhouse  on  the  town's  lot,  probably  to 
be  located  immediately  in  the  rear  of  this  building.  What  dis- 
position may  be  made  of  the  old  house,  we  cannot  say;  but 
from  the  money  that  the  town  has  already  put  into  it  for  its 
restoration,  and  from  the  large  majority,  as  shown  at  a  former 
town  meeting,  against  its  destruction,  it  would  seem  that  it 
should  be  preserved,  if  not  in  its  present  location,  at  least  on 
some  spot  on  the  large  lot  in  the  rear. 

Our  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  the  practice 
of  serving  simple  refreshments  has  been  continued,  which 
we  feel  has  been  conducive  to  more  sociability  among  those 
present. 

Your  president  would  conclude  with  a  hearty  "Happy  New 
Year,"  and  with  the  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  one. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 
In  account  with  Brookline  Historical  Society. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1912:  — 

Permanent  fund $1,060  57 

Current  fund    13  86 

$1,074  43 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1912:  — 

Permanent  fund $162  19 

Current  fund    414  72 

576  91 

Total  balances  and  receipts    $1,651  34 

Expenditures. 
January  1,  1912,  to  December  31,  1912:  — 
From  Current  Fund. 

Printing  Annual  Report    $105  00 

Printing  Notices,  etc 43  25 

Addressing  Circulars  and  Notices ...         29  50 

Postage 42  65 

Electrotypes    4  08 

Picture  framing 6  00 

Bay  State  Historical  League    2  00 

Carriage  hire 3  00 

Refreshments    18  30 

Flowers 18  50 

Interior  repairs  to  Devotion  House  .         93  11 

Fuel  for  Devotion  House    63  64 

Incidentals 3  50 

Total  expenditures $432  53 

Balance  January  1,  1913:  — 

Permanent  fund $1,222  76 

Current  fund  (deficit)    3  95 

Total  balances $1,218  81 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 

I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer  'of  the  Brookline  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  find  the  same  correct,  with  proper  vouchers  for  all  payments.  The  bank 
books  have  been  exhibited  and  verified.  The  balance  in  the  permanent  Fund  is  $1,222.76 
and  in  the  Current  Fund  there  is  a  deficit  of  $3.95  as  of  January  1,  1913. 

January  23,  1913.  Charles  H.  Stearns,  Auditor. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 


Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
Brookline  Historical  Society  for  the  coming  year  begs  leave 
to  report  that  it  has  attended  to  its  duty  and  proposes  the 
following  candidates :  — 

For  Clerk. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Treasurer. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Trustees. 
Charles  H.  Stearns, 
Charles  F.  White, 
Edward  W.  Baker, 
William  O.  Comstock, 
Joseph  McKey, 
Miss  Julia  Goddard, 
Mrs.  Martha  C.  Kittredge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  F.  Read, 
Luther  M.  Merrill, 
James  Adams. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  January  10,  1913. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  ballot  was  taken  and  the  candidates  nominated 
were  unanimously  elected. 

Voted,  to  print  the  President's  address.  Treasurer's  report, 
by-laws,  lists  of  officers  and  members,  and  such  papers  as  the 
Committee  on  Publications  may  select. 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Clerk. 


Miniature  from  life  by  a  French  officer,  St.  Memin. 
Copyright,  7S&7,  Bostoniaii  Society. 


Four  Mounted  Messengers  of  the 
Revolution. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society  held  in 
the  Edward  Devotion  House  in  Brookline  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  19,  1911,  Mr.  William  Ogilvie  Comstock,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  read  the  following  paper :  — 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  ago  today,  along  this 
then  quiet  road  through  Brookline  were  passing  soldiers, 
mostly  on  foot,  with  muskets,  going  to  attack  the  British,  and 
most  of  them  returning  following  the  British  as  they  retreated 
back  to  Boston.  Much  of  the  fighting  of  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  took  place  that  19th  of  April  outside  of 
those  two  villages,  and  nearer  here,  and  men  from  all  the 
surrounding  country  took  part,  many,  as  you  know,  from  this 
town. 

Tonight  I  wish  particularly  to  speak  of  four  of  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Revolution,  who  rode  long  distances,  taking  great 
risks,  and  carrying  warnings,  orders,  or  calls  for  help.  The 
first  two  were  in  this  battle,  the  136th  anniversary  of  which 
we  celebrate  tonight.  The  first  was  Paul  Revere.  He  rode 
the  night  before  the  battle  especially  to  warn  Hancock  and 
Adams  at  Lexington,  but  also  to  spread  the  alarm  through 
the  country  through  which  he  went.  He  had  been  over  the 
route  several  times  before  this  ride,  so  many  were  prepared 
for  the  warning  he  brought. 

"One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm," 

as  the  poem  says,  were  the  words  he  left  in  Charlestown, 
and  by  his  diary  we  learn  that  he  soon  had  a  horse  from 
Deacon  Larkin's  in  Charlestown  and  started  on  the  road  to 
Lexington,  where  he  found  Hancock  and  Adams.     I  speak 
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of  Revere  as  the  first  messenger,  not  only  because  of  his 
greatness,  and  his  greatness  given  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  but 
because  of  those  other  rides  he  took,  days  before  the  battle. 

The  first  messenger  to  take  the  news  out  of  Boston  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  to  the  surrounding  country  and  to  Lexing- 
ton was  Major  William  Dawes,  who  went  under  orders  from 
Warren  some  time  before  Paul  Revere  started,  but  who  went 
by  land  over  Boston  Neck,  probably  on  foot,  until  beyond  the 
British  lines.  He  then  had  a  longer  horseback  ride  than 
Revere,  over  other  roads,  but  finally  into  Lexington,  where 
Revere,  though  starting  later,  had  arrived  a  half  hour  earlier. 
After  the  warning  had  been  given  to  these  two  important 
men  of  the  colony,  Hancock  and  Adams,  whom  the  British 
were  particularly  anxious  to  capture,  the  messengers  went 
on  together,  with  a  Mr.  Prescott,  who  was  of  Concord,  and 
had  been  spending  the  evening  with  his  sweetheart.  Miss 
Milliken,  in  Lexington. 

Paul  Revere  was  captured  by  the  British  before  getting  to 
Concord  and  brought  back  toward  Boston,  though  he  finally 
made  an  escape  unharmed.  Dawes,  with  Prescott,  probably 
reached  Concord,  and  so  the  townspeople  were  prepared  for 
the  fight  at  Concord  Bridge.  The  following  letter  written 
by  Paul  Revere  in  1798  to  Jeremy  Belknap,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  will  be  of  interest.  It 
reads  as  follows :  — 

"The  Sunday  before,  I  had  been  to  Lexington,  to  Messrs. 
Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke's. 
I  returned  by  night  through  Charlestown;  there  I  agreed 
with  a  Col.  Conant  and  some  other  gentlemen  that  if  the 
British  went  out  by  water  we  would  show  two  lanterns  in  the 
North  Church  steeple,  and  if  by  land,  one  as  a  signal.  For 
we  were  apprehensive  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Charles 
River  or  get  over  Boston  Neck.  I  left  Dr.  Warren,  called 
upon  a  friend,  and  desired  him  to  make  the  signals.  I  then 
went  home,  took  my  boots  and  surtout,  and  went  to  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  where  I  kept  a  boat;  two  friends  rowed  me 
across  Charles  River  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  where  the 
Somerset,  man-of-war,  laid.     It  was  then  young  flood,  and  the 
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ship  was  winding  and  the  tide  rising.  They  landed  me  on 
the  Charlestown  side.  When  I  got  into  town  I  met  Col. 
Conant  and  several  others;  they  said  they  had  seen  our 
signals.  I  told  them  what  was  acting  and  they  went  with  me 
to  get  a  horse  at  the  barn  of  Dea.  Larkin." 

This  was  Revere's  letter.  We  hear,  well  given  by  the  his- 
torian of  the  Boston  Herald  in  1907,  that  his  friend,  Capt. 
John  Pulling,  who  had  hung  the  lanterns,  only  escaped  from 
an  immediate  search  by  Gen.  Gage  by  hiding  for  two  days 
in  an  old  wine  butt,  owned  by  his  grandmother.  After  that 
he  escaped  to  Nantucket  and  his  property  was  confiscated 
by  Gen.  Gage  and  his  house  torn  down. 

Revere  went  at  full  speed  toward  Lexington,  but  was 
turned  back  by  a  British  patrol,  and  only  escaped  by  pushing 
for  the  Medford  road,  his  pursuer  getting  stuck  in  a  clay  pond. 
At  Medford  he  called  out  the  minute  men,  and  from  there  on 
awakened  nearly  every  house.  He  got  to  Parson  Clarke's 
about  midnight,  where  he  found  Hancock  and  Adams.  The 
guard  placed  about  the  house  would  not  admit  him,  but  said, 
"No  noise."  "Noise,"  said  he,  "you'll  have  noise  enough 
before  long — the  regulars  are  coming  out." 

Hancock  hearing  him,  called  out:  "Come  in.  Revere! 
We're  not  afraid  of  you,"  and  he  went  in.  In  half  an  hour 
Dawes  arrived  and  met  Revere  on  the  green.  Dawes,  my 
second  rider,  had  started  at  once,  without  going  home,  and 
had  eluded  the  guard  at  the  Neck  with  difficulty,  coming  by 
the  longer  route  of  Brighton  Bridge  and  the  Cambridge 
road,  and  alarming  all  the  houses  on  his  way.  With  young 
Dr.  Prescott  these  two,  when  half  way  from  Lexington  to 
Concord,  met  British  officers.  Revere  being  ahead  and  Dawes 
and  Prescott  a  hundred  rods  behind  alarming  a  house.  Pres- 
cott, having  a  Lexington  horse  that  was  not  tired,  jumped  a 
stone  wall  and  escaped.  Dawes  rode  up  to  an  empty  farm 
house,  slapping  his  leather  breeches  and  shouting:  "Halloo, 
boys.  I  got  two  of  'em!"  and  his  pursuers  were  fortunately 
frightened  and  rode  off.  By  the  sudden  stop  Dawes  lost 
his  watch,  and  some  days  later  returned  to  the  place  and 
found  it. 
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Either  Dawes  or  Prescott  got  to  Concord  about  two  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  both  did  fighting  that  day.  Revere  rode 
off  one  side  to  some  woods  and  met  another  party  of  British, 
to  whom  he  had  to  surrender.  He  told  them  the  country  was 
already  alarmed,  and  they  retreated  with  him  to  Lexington, 
where  he  escaped  and  rejoined  the  party  at  Clarke's  about 
three  in  the  morning.  Then  they  hid  in  the  woods  and  the 
events  of  the  Lexington  fight  were  soon  before  them,  as  given 
in  all  histories. 

Miss  Ellen  Chase  of  Brookline  has  particularly  well  described 
these  stirring  days  in  her  important  new  book,  "The  Begin- 
nings of  the  Revolution,"  in  two  handsome  volumes.  In 
connection  with  the  fight  and  its  results,  all  should  give  espe- 
cial credit  to  these  two  messengers,  who  gave  the  alarm,  also 
to  Ebenezer  Dorr  of  Roxbury,  who  took  the  alarm  from  Bos- 
ton as  far  at  least  as  Roxbury  and  probably  beyond,  at  about 
the  same  time  Dawes  went  out.  There  has  been  considerable 
confusion  of  these  two  names,  but  most  of  the  historians  have 
concluded  the  messengers  were  as  I  have  stated. 

The  third  long  journey,  directly  after  the  battle,  was  to 
take  the  news  of  it  to  New  York  City.  How  this  was  done 
is  not,  I  believe,  exactly  known,  but  a  messenger  arrived 
there  with  the  news  on  Sunday  morning,  the  23d  of  April, 
as  told  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  in  her  admirable  history  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  19th  of  April  had  been  Wednes- 
day. He  may  have  ridden  all  the  way  or  transferred  the 
message.  She  does  not  give  his  name.  In  Amelia  E.  Barr's 
romance,  "A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  the  messenger  is  given 
as  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  whom  I  will  speak  of  as  the  third 
messenger,  but  especially  for  two  other  rides  he  certainly  took 
later  in  the  war. 

Massachusetts  was  very  near  to  New  York  in  those  days, 
and  although  there  were  many  tories  in  the  city,  there  were 
eight  times  as  many  patriots.  The  New  Yorkers  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  British  system  of  ministerial  oppression 
were  much  fewer  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  On  that 
Sunday  morning,  when  the  messenger  rode  down  the  Bowery 
road  to  Broadway,  alarm  and  indignation  filled  the  public 
mind.     Although  it  was  Sunday,  men  took  possession  of  the 
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City  Hall  and  armed  themselves  with  the  arms  there  stored. 
Two  vessels  loaded  for  Boston,  with  supplies  for  the  British 
troops  there,  were  boarded,  and  their  cargoes,  worth  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  unloaded.  All  vessels  for  British  posses- 
sions were  detained.  The  Royal  Government  was  powerless. 
On  Monday  volunteer  companies  paraded  Broadway  and  the 
committee  of  sixty  met  in  consultation. 

So  things  went  there  till  June  6th,  when  an  order  came  for 
the  British  troops  barracked  in  Chamber  street.  New  York, 
to  join  the  army  in  Boston.  The  committee  had  said  they 
could  gOi  but  with  no  extra  arms.  Marinus  Willett  chanced 
to  come  in  front  of  the  party  on  Broad  street,  corner  of  Beaver 
street,  and  caught  the  horse  of  the  foremost  cart  of  arms  by 
the  bridle,  bringing  the  whole  procession  to  a  stand;  after 
much  talking  he  was  upheld  by  others,  and  these  extra  arms 
were  retained  in  the  city  by  the  patriots,  and  used  by  them 
soon  after.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  have  placed  a  bronze 
tablet  to  Willett's  memory  on  Broad  street  which  has  on  it  a 
medallion  scene  of  this  brave  act.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  Willett  had  many  relatives  and  friends  on  the  tory  side, 
and  was  a  member  of  Old  Trinity,  the  Church  of  England 
nearby,  his  act  will  be  more  lauded.  He  died  August  22, 
1830,  aged  ninety  years,  and  his  gravestone  is  in  Trinity 
Church  graveyard  on  Broadway,  at  the  head  of  Wall  street. 
He  had  fought  as  an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
under  Gen.  Abercrombie,  in  Col.  DeLancey's  regiment  in 
1758,  and  accompanied  Bradstreet  against  Fort  Frontenac. 
He  was  an  early  Son  of  Liberty  in  New  York,  and  often  called 
the  hero  of  Fort  Stanwix  (where  Rome,  N.  Y.,  now  stands). 
I  have  a  picture  of  him  here  tonight  as  a  soldier,  etched  by 
Hall,  and  another  portrait  when  he  was  an  older  man,  prob- 
ably taken  about  1807,  when  he  became  Mayor  of  New  York. 
It  is  in  the  rare  book  called  Willett's  Narrative,  published  in 
1831  by  his  son,  mainly  from  his  father's  papers.  At  the 
siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  where  Colonel  Willett  was  second  in 
command  and  where  a  red,  white  and  blue  flag  flew,  made 
of  what  could  be  put  together  in  the  fort,  and  said  to  be  the 
first  United  States  flag  ever  used  in  battle,  the  garrison  was 
hard  pressed  by  Colonel  St.  Leger  and   Sir   John  Johnson. 
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General  Herkimer  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the 
fort.  Colonel  Willett  succeeded  in  a  sortie  from  the  fort, 
and  returned  unharmed,  but  decided  to  go  personally  to  help 
General  Herkimer.  On  August  10th,  at  ten  at  night,  he 
went  alone  with  Major  Stockwell  on  the  long  trip  down  the 
Mohawk  River.  As  the  British  Annual  Register  of  1777 
says :  — 

"Col.  Willett  (after  the  sally)  undertook,  in  company  with 
another  officer,  a  much  more  perilous  expedition.  They 
passed  by  night  through  the  besiegers'  works,  and  in  contempt 
of  danger  and  cruelty  of  the  savages,  made  their  way  for  fifty 
miles  through  pathless  woods  and  unexplored  morasses  in 
order  to  raise  the  country  and  bring  relief  to  the  fort.  Such 
an  action  demands  the  praise  even  of  an  enemy." 

This  from  the  British  record.  At  the  German  Flats,  Willett 
learned  that  General  Learned  had  been  ordered  by  General 
Schuyler  to  march  with  his  brigade  of  Massachusetts  troops 
from  Van  Schaick's  Island,  ten  miles  above  Albany,  to  relieve 
Fort  Stanwix,  up  the  Mohawk  River. 

The  next  long  journey  Colonel  Willett  took  was  as  mounted 
messenger  from  General  Gates  at  Peekskill  to  General  Wash- 
ington at  Monmouth,  and  so  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. On  the  21st  of  June,  1778,  General  Gates  heard  from 
General  Washington  of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington  asked  for  an  immediate  report  of  General  Gates* 
forces.  Colonel  Willett  crossed  the  Hudson  from  Peekskill 
on  the  morning  of  June  22d,  and  with  a  fresh  horse,  reached 
Washington's  headquarters  that  evening,  carrying  to  the 
commander-in-chief  a  detailed  account  of  the  force  that  Gen- 
eral Gates  commanded.  Colonel  Willett's  account  of  Wash- 
ington, as  he  then  saw  him,  is  interesting.  He  wrote  in  the 
third  person  as  follows :  — 

"General  Washington,  who  never  to  Col.  Willett  appeared 
so  great  as  he  did  on  that  day"  (the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth)  "(though  to  him  he  always  appeared  greater 
than  anybody  else)  was  mounted  on  a  fine  large  sorrel  horse; 
he  had  a  spy  glass  in  his  hand,  and  from  a  commanding  situa- 
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tion,  within  the  Hne  of  the  enemy's  fire,  he  seemed  to  observe 
and  know  everything.  Firmness,  composure  and  dignity  sat 
on  his  brow.  His  presence  inspired  universal  ardour  along 
the  line;  and,  in  the  poetical  description  of  Mr.  Addison, 
'He  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage.' 

"General  Washington's  situation  within  the  line  of  fire, 
with  a  number  of  officers  about  him,  appeared  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  direct  their 
fire  on  that,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  line.  Colonel 
Willett  happened  to  be  near  him,  when  this  was  evidently  the 
case,  and  directed  one  of  his  (Washington's)  aides  to  ride 
around  among  the  officers  and  request  them  to  withdraw,  as 
they  offered  a  mark  for  the  enemy's  fire.  Upon  this  intima- 
tion a  number  of  them  withdrew;  and  Colonel  Willett  then 
retired  to  that  part  of  the  line  where  the  light  infantry  was 
formed." 

And  so  he  goes  on  with  his  narrative,  dedicated  by  his 
son  to  General  LaFayette  in  1831.  By  his  action  in  warning 
those  officers  to  thin  the  group,  Willett  may  have  saved  the 
life  of  General  Washington. 

The  fourth  mounted  messenger  I  will  speak  of  tonight  was 
Lieut.  Thomas  Lamb  of  Boston,  one  of  Col.  Henry  Jack- 
son's Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Cadets  at  Valley  Forge,  with 
Washington.  This  rider  went  the  longest  distance,  and  like 
the  other  three,  with  success.  He  answered  a  call  by  General 
Washington  for  a  volunteer  to  ride  to  Boston  for  supplies  for 
the  army,  saying  to  the  General  that  he  could  start  at  once 
but  he  had  no  spurs.  Washington  took  the  pair  of  silver 
spurs  from  his  own  heels  and  gave  them  to  the  young  rider. 
How  he  went  is  not  known,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Boston 
Neck  his  horse  shied  at  the  rope  that  was  stretched  across  the 
road  to  prevent  unknown  people  from  passing.  He  was 
thrown  and  his  arm  broken,  so  that  although  he  delivered  his 
message  and  the  stores  were  sent  by  the  Boston  merchants  to 
the  army,  Thomas  Lamb  was  not  able  to  return  to  his  regi- 
ment, though  he  recovered  and  lived  for  many  years.  At 
this  time  Lieutenant  Lamb  was  twenty-four  years  old,  hav- 
ing had  his  commission  as  first  lieutenant  on  February  1,  1777, 
when  twenty-three.     He  was  the  eighth  of  the  many  children 
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of  James  and  Desire  Lamb,  and  several  of  his  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Boston  November  20, 
1753,  and  died  January  13,  1813,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He 
became  an  active  shipping  merchant  of  Boston,  with  his 
brother,  as  the  firm  of  James  and  Thomas  Lamb.  A  call  from 
Valley  Forge  to  Boston  for  help  in  this  the  darkest  period  of  the 
Revolution  has,  I  beUeve,  never  been  printed,  and  I  tell  it  to 
you  as  his  daughter.  Miss  Jane  Lamb,  then  of  Temple  place, 
Boston,  told  it  to  me  over  forty  years  ago.  No  portrait  of 
Lieutenant  Lamb  has  come  down  to  his  family,  but  I  have 
here  a  photograph  of  a  life-sized  painting,  by  Thomas  Sully, 
of  his  son,  Thomas  Lamb,  born  September  2,  1796,  in  Boston, 
that  no  doubt  looks  about  as  his  father  did  when  he  took  this 
long  ride.  The  spurs  Washington  gave  him  and  the  commis- 
sion, and  his  oath  of  allegiance  dated  June  10,  1778,  at  Valley 
Forge,  are  in  possession  of  his  grandson,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

All  four  of  these  messengers,  Revere,  Dawes,  Willett  and 
Lamb,  lived  long  after  the  war,  married  and  had  large  families. 
Revere,  as  you  know,  married  twice  and  had  sixteen  children; 
Dawes  married  twice  and  had  seven  children;  Willett  mar- 
ried and  had  five  children;  and  Lamb  married  and  had  ten 
children.  In  the  old  days  the  single  deeds  of  daring  were 
not  written  so  much  of  as  they  are  now,  the  great  battles 
being  new  subjects  for  the  pens  of  historians,  but  in  families 
these  traditions  were  held  most  dear. 

A  granddaughter  of  William  Dawes,  Mrs.  Hannah  New- 
comb  Holland,  wrote  over  thirty-five  years  ago  in  describing 
the  ride  of  her  ancestor :  — 

"It  is  a  family  tradition  that  when  my  mother  (Mrs. 
Hannah  Dawes  Newcomb,  daughter  of  Major  William 
Dawes)  danced  a  minuet  with  General  Washington  at  his 
visit  to  Boston,  he  alluded  to  that  ride  of  her  father's  with 
Paul  Revere,  to  her.  My  grandfather  lived  in  Ann  St.  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  During  the  siege  of  Boston, 
the  family  silver  and  other  valuables  were  buried  in  an  old 
cistern,  and  sustained  no  injury.  He  removed  his  family  to 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  made  weekly  visits.     On  these 
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visits  he  wore  his  coats  covered  with  cloth  buttons,  though 
brass  and  gilt  buttons  were  in  common  use.  Every  Saturday 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Lucas,  would  cover  his  gold  pieces  with  cloth 
and  sew  them  on  (as  buttons),  while  as  regularly,  in  Worcester, 
his  wife  would  remove  the  coins  and  put  button  moulds  in 
their  place.  In  this  way  he  eluded  search,  and  secreted  neces- 
sary money  for  the  support  of  his  family.  On  these  journeys 
he  disguised  himself  in  different  ways,  usually  as  a  countryman 
selling  produce,  and  on  one  occasion  was  kept  all  day  in  sur- 
veillance trying  to  'pass  the  lines.'  " 

For  this  account  I  am  indebted  to  a  book  by  her  son, 
Henry  Ware  Holland,  printed  in  Boston  in  1878,  entitled, 
"William  Dawes  and  His  Ride  with  Paul  Revere."  Major 
Dawes  was  buried  in  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  and  a 
bronze  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  marks  the  tomb :  — 

William  Dawes,  Jr., 

Patriot,  Son  of  Liberty,  and  First  Messenger 

sent  by  Warren  from  Boston  to  Lexington 

on  the  night  of  April  18th-19th,  1775, 

to  warn  Hancock  and  Adams  of  the  coming 

of  the  British  troops. 

Born  April  6,  1745. 

Died  February  25,  1799. 

Placed  by  the 

Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

April  19,  1899. 

Close  beside  him  is  buried  his  first  cousin.  Col.  Thomas 
Dawes.  He  also  was  a  high  patriot,  and  the  caucuses  were 
sometimes  held  in  his  garret  on  Purchase  street,  next  door  to 
Samuel  Adams.  He  drew  on  himself  the  anger  of  the  Royal- 
ists, and  his  house  was  sacked  by  the  British  troops  before 
they  left  Boston.  A  gravestone  in  Mt.  Auburn  now  marks 
the  remains  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Lamb,  and  Paul  Revere  is 
buried  in  Boston.  The  Perry  picture  I  have  here  of  Revere 
represents  him  as  an  elderly  gentleman  and  is  copied,  I  think, 
from  the  miniature  lately  shown  by  the  Copley  Society  at 
their  loan  exhibition  in  Boston,  owned  by  a  descendant  of  his. 
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His  commission  is  now  loaned  to  the  Washington  head- 
quarters at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  his  descendants, 
Paul  Revere  and  Augustus  L.  Revere,  sons  of  the  late  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren  Revere,  died  with  their  mother  lately  —  the 
last  of  that  branch  of  the  Revere  family.  Mrs.  Revere  was 
Miss  Rosanna  Duncan  Lamb,  a  granddaughter  of  the  patriot 
Lieut.  Thomas  Lamb,  and  her  son,  Augustus,  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  as  great 
grandson  of  both  Lieut.  Col.  Paul  Revere  and  Lieut.  Thomas 
Lamb.  His  name  stands  on  the  same  page  of  the  Society 
Year  Book  of  1891  I  have  before  me,  with  James  Ray,  grand- 
son of  Lieut.  Col.  Marinus  Willett. 

I  have  here  several  original  Marinus  Willett  letters  and 
documents,  only  one  of  which  was  published  in  his  narra- 
tive, that  show  the  care  used  in  writing  in  those  days;  and 
their  length  will  explain  why  I  do  not  read  them.  A  word 
explaining  them  will  perhaps  be  interesting,  as  they  are 
unpublished.  The  first  document,  dated  October  19,  1781, 
certifies  to  the  transporting  of  some  wheat  to  mill  thirteen 
miles  and  is  countersigned  M.  Willett,  Col.  Commander. 
The  next  is  an  order  for  forage  for  his  two  horses  for 
February,  1782,  signed  Albany,  February  19,  M.  Willett,  Lt. 
Col.,  Commandant  of  the  New  York  State  Troops.  The 
long  letter  from  him  to  Gov.  George  Clinton  is  dated  at 
Albany,  May  21,  1781,  and  is  in  regard  to  troops,  ending: 
"I  am,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  very  humble 
servant,  Marinus  Willett";  signing  his  name  in  full.  From 
this  signature  the  copy  on  the  etching  here  is  taken.  Of  the 
two  letters  to  him  by  General  Henry  Knox,  the  first,  dated 
April  18,  1792,  was  published  in  Willelfs  Narrative,  and  the 
second  is  from  Philadelphia,  November  22,  1792.  The  next  is 
an  order  by  the  State  of  New  York,  signed  and  sealed  by  Gov. 
Gen.  Clinton,  July  8,  1801,  for  Marinus  Willett  "to  super- 
intend the  erecting,  enlarging  and  completing  fortifications, 
in  this  State,  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  therein  referred  to, 
and  to  purchase  requisite  materials;  he,  the  said  Marinus 
Willett,  to  be  accountable  to  the  United  States  (if  required) 
as  well  as  to  this  State,  for  the  expenditure  of  all  money 
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received  by  him,  and  to  hold  his  appointment  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  person  administering  the  government  of  this 
State."  The  last  is  an  appointment  when  he  was  eighty-four 
years  old,  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  presi- 
dential electors,  dated  at  Albany,  November  16,  1824,  signed 
by  Gov.  Joseph  C.  Yates. 

In  the  "Old  New  York  Frontier,"  by  F.  W.  Halsey,  pub- 
lished in  1901,  he  says:  — 

"Many  of  the  pioneers  from  New  England  had  served  in  the 
Revolution;  some  had  gone  up  the  Mohawk  with  Benedict 
Arnold  to  Fort  Schuyler  in  1777;  others  were  at  Cherry 
Valley  with  Colonel  Alden;  others  went  down  the  Susque- 
hanna with  General  Clinton,  and  thence  to  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Genesee.  Most  notable  of  all  the  impressions  they  had 
carried  home  were  impressions  of  the  fertility  of  this  New  York 
soil  and  the  sparsity  of  its  population.  Accordingly  the  his- 
tory of  the  re-peopling  of  this  frontier  is  mainly  a  history  of 
the  immigration  pouring  into  it  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  by  a  people  whom  Professor  Lounsbury  has 
eulogized  as  'born  levellers  of  the  forest,  the  greatest  wielders 
of  the  axe  the  world  has  ever  known.'  They  brought  not  only 
skill  with  the  axe,  but  certain  arts  and  refinements  in  domestic 
life,  before  unknown  to  the  frontier;  and  with  those  arts  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  invention,  with  an  initiatory  energy 
which  carried  their  own  fortunes  far,  and  which,  more  perhaps 
than  all  other  human  forces,  have  made  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  New  York  State  what  they  now  are." 

This  from  a  New  York  man;  and  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut have  extended  far  beyond  that  state. 

We  look  back  tonight  with  pride  upon  our  patriots  and 
those  of  New  York,  four  of  whom  I  have  spoken  of,  and  we 
honor  these  and  the  many  others  who  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  helped  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom. 

The  portrait  of  William  Dawes,  that  is  copied  onto  the  pro- 
gram tonight  and  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  hangs  in 
Brookline  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Julia  Goddard,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  patriot,  and  her  house  is  one  of  the  finest 
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of  the  old  Brookline  mansions.  It  was  built  in  1730, 
and  is  near  the  old  village  green  on  Warren  street,  where 
Brookline's  honored  band  of  minute  men  collected,  and 
started  for  Lexington  on  that  morning  of  the  19th  of  April 
in  1775.  In  front  of  this  Edward  Devotion  house  we  are  now 
in,  no  doubt  William  Dawes  stopped  and  alarmed  its  sleep- 
ing inmates,  as  he  sped  on  toward  Cambridge  and  Lexington; 
giving,  like  Paul  Revere, 

"A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear. 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore." 
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SEVEN  Letters  and  Documents  of  Colonel  Marinus 
Willett,  shown  at  the  Meeting  April  19th,  1911, 
and  here  printed  as  written. 

(I) 

Albany,  May  21st,  1781. 
Sir:  — 

Inclos'd  are  returns  of  the  troops  under  my  Command 
which  are  raised  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  frontiers. 
I  have  Hkewise  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  I  have  had 
a  meeting  with  some  of  the  Field  Officers  of  the  County  of 
Tryon  to  consult  the  best  way  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
the  Militia,  And  notwithstanding  that  by  the  Classes  of  that 
County,  there  appears  to  be  upwards  of  Eleven  hundred  Militia 
in  the  County,  It  is  the  oppinion  of  the  officers  with  whom 
I  confered  that  500  will  be  the  extent  of  what  we  may  expect 
to  turn  out  to  fight  the  Enemy  in  case  of  a  General  alarm, 
from  whence  you  may  proceive  that  their  must  be  a  Majority 
which  will  require  a  pecular  kind  of  treatment.  To  attempt 
to  describe  the  distressed  situation  of  the  Inhabitants  from 
the  German  flatts  almost  down  to  Schenectady  is  unescessary, 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  such  are  their  fears  that  they  are 
continually  upon  the  wing,  ready  to  fly  at  every  fain  of  an 
Alarm;  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  less  can  aliviate  the 
present  dread  of  the  Inhabitants  than  a  sickening  reception 
of  the  Enemy  should  they  again  (which  most  probably  will 
be  the  case)  Visit  those  parts,  to  effect  this  the  greatest 
Exertions  to  procure  a  Sufficient  force  are  necessary.  The 
Militia  of  the  County  ought  undoubtedly  to  Contribute 
their  share  in  this  business.  I  shall  leave  nothing  within  my 
reach  to  gain  every  possible  advantage  from  this  Quarter. 
To  find  out  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  was  my  business 
with  the  officers  of  their  Militia,  among  other  things  I  purposed 
to  them  to  appoint  Certain  times  for  the  Exercise  of  their 
regiments.  They  appear  ready  to  Comply  in  the  way  and 
manner  that  was  then  mentioned.  But  think  more  energy 
is  wanting  than  any  of  their  Officers  at  present  have  to  make 
a  Scheme  of  that  nature  General.  I  could  wish  that  this 
particular  point  might  be  taken  up  seriously  by  the  Legislator 
much  very  much,  depends  upon  it  I  conceive  some  kind  of 
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discressionary  power  truly  necessary  for  their  Criticle  case; 
Such  a  Strip  of  Country  so  thinly  Inhabited  so  exposed,  and 
so  continually  harrased  by  such  a  barbarous  Enemy  can 
hardly  hope  for  safty  from  the  ordinary,  or  Indeed  any  de- 
fined means.  You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  every  part 
of  this  affair  that  I  need  not  tresspass  upon  your  time  by  any 
enlargment;  I  shall  however  just  mention  (that)  it  appears 
to  me  proper  to  have  two  or  three  pieces  of  Cannon  distrib- 
uted at  the  different  posts  to  be  made  use  of  as  Signals  in 
Case  of  a  General  Alarm,  upon  which  Signals  the  Militia 
should  repair  Instantly  to  Certain  places  of  rendevous, 
appointed  for  that  purpose  properly  Equip'd  and  furnished 
with  a  few  days  prvosions.  If  they  were  obliged  to  do  this 
on  Horse  back  for  the  sake  of  Expedition,  it  would  add  much 
to  the  security  of  the  Country,  But  Delinquency  should  by 
no  means  pass  with  Impunity.  If  one  or  two  Small  Field 
pieces  and  a  Small  detachment  of  Artilery  could  be  procur'd 
considerable  advantage  might  be  expected  from  them. 

The  forming  Magizines  of  Provision  is  of  s(uch)  importance 
and  attended  with  such  difficulties  (that)  it  cannot  Escape 
notice.  With  proper  attention  I  think  the  Country  itself 
might  do  something  Clever  in  this  way. 

By  the  return  of  the  regiment  you'll  see  that  two  of  the 
Soldiers  are  in  Goal  for  Debt.  I  think  it  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislator  to  prevent  Soldiers  from  being  con- 
fined in  Goal  for  debt  unless  the  debt  should  be  considerable, 
and  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  Creditors  getting  his  money 
by  the  prosecution  but  to  have  a  Soldiers  liable  to  be  taken 
from  their  regiments  and  Confined  in  Goal  at  a  time  when 
their  Services  are  greatly  wanted,  without  the  Creditor  having 
the  least  prospect  of  geting  his  money,  is  leaving  it  with 
power  of  disaffected  persons  materially  to  Injure  the  Service. 
I  am  Your  Excellency's 
Most  Obedient  &  Very  Hum'le  Ser't 
His  Excellency  Gov'r  Clinton  Marinus  Willett 

(Addressed :)     Publick  Service 

His  Excellency  Governor  Clinton 
Poughkeepsie 
(Filed:)     May  21st,  1781,  Col.  Willets  Letter  cov'g  Return 
of  the  Levies,  &c  &c 
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(II) 

Cannawaga  October  19  1781 

This  may  sertify  that  Conelius  Putmon  has  transported,  one 

wagon  Lode  of  wheat  for  the  PubHc  from  warins  Bush  to 

John  Vaders  mill  which  Being  13  milds 

To  Henra  Glan  Esq  Jonathan  Douglas 

D.  Q.  M.  G.  Forrage  Master 

(Countersigned:)     I  certify  the  within  to  be  true.     M.  Wil- 

lett  Colo.  Command'r 

(Filed:)     Ret  of  Comelus  Putman 

(III) 

Please  to  deliver  the  bearer  the  allowance  of  Forage  for  my 
two  horses  from  the  fourth  to  the  last  of  this  month  Inclusive 
Albany  M.  Willett  L't  Colo 

19th  Feb'y  1782  Com'dt  of  the  N.  York 

To  the  Contractor  State  troops 

(on  reverse:)  Sir.  Col  Willet  has  Drawn  forage  up  to  the 
3d  Instant  inclusive,  you  will  therefore  give  to  him  from  the 
4  bis 

Jonathan  Laurence  &  Co 
Jacob  A  Wendell 

(Filed:)     Col's  Willetts  order  order  to  furnish  forage 

(IV) 

(private  and  confidential) 

War  Department, 

18th  April  1792 
Sir: 

It  was  with  regret  I  read  your  Letter  of  .  .  .  declining 
the  acceptance  of  the  Commission  of  a  Brigadier  General. 
But  you  have  the  right  to  be  perfectly  master  of  your  own 
conduct. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  has  shewed  me  your 
Letter  of  the  14th  instant,  wherein  you  express  your  ideas 
of  an  Indian  war.  Be  assured  that  nothing  can  be  more 
disagreeable  to  him  and  the  Government.  That  the  present 
hostiHties  originated  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
they  continued  without  intermission,  and  increasing  from 
time  to  time  until  they  became  too  enormous  to  be  longer 
over  looked  by  Government,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any 
honest  and  impartial  men  who  will  attent  to  the  evidence. 

But  notwithstanding  the  past,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  terminate  it  without  the  further 
effusion  of  blood.  Preparatory  overtures  have  been  made 
to  the  Indians  who  are  to  have  a  Great  Council  at  the  Miami 
village  the  next  month.  But  a  person  of  character  intelli- 
gence and  address,  is  required  to  be  present  at  that  Council 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  unfold  in  terms  which  the 
Indians  will  comprehend  — 

1st.  That  we  require  no  lands,  but  those  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  fairly  purchased  of  those  tribes  who  had 
a  right  to  sell. 

2dly.  That  if  any  of  the  tribes  can  show  just  right  to  any 
lands  they  claim  by  virtue  of  the  said  treaties,  they  shall  be 
liberally  compensated  for  such  right. 

3dly.  That  we  are  not  only  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
the  nations,  but  to  impart  to  them  such  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization  as  will  suit  their  condition. 

4thly.  It  is  conceived,  were  they  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  those  sentiments  then  peace  must  be  the  consequence. 
But  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  suitable  character.  You  have 
been  applied  to  and  declined.  It  would  appear  however  from 
your  Letter  to  the  President,  that  you  would  seem  still  to 
be  desirous  of  being  of  service  to  your  country  at  this  time. 

I  am  authorized  to  assure  you  that  if  you  will  still  under- 
take the  business,  in  which  from  the  preparatory  measures 
I  can  assure  you  there  will  be  but  little  personal  hazard 
(although  that  would  not  be  a  consideration  with  you),  that 
you  would  render  your  country  a  most  acceptable  service. 
That  if  you  succeed,  of  which  I  should  flatter  myself  you 
will   have   the   glory   thereof,   besides   being   most   liberally 
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compensated  in  a  pecuniary  way,  which  shall  be  stipulated 
to  your  satisfaction.  If  you  should  incline  to  undertake  this 
affair,  not  a  moment's  time  should  be  lost  in  reparing  here. 
The  way  would  be  by  Pittsburg  down  to  Fort  Washington, 
every  facility  of  Guards  would  be  afforded  you.  Captain 
Hendricks,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  Indians  here  present 
might  accompany  you.  Besides,  there  are  women  prisoners 
at  Fort  Washington,  and  probably  friendly  Wabash  Indians 
who  would  accompany  you.  Permit  me  to  urge  you  com- 
pliance with  this  invitation  to  perform  the  mission,  and  that 
you  would  immediately  and  explicitly  inform  me  of  your 
determination. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  Respect 

Your  most  Obed't 
hum'  serv't 
Colonel  Marinus  Willet.  H  Knox 

(Filed:)  Letter  from  Gen'll  Knox  reg(a)rding  my  refusal  of 
the  Brig.Gen'U  appointment  and  an  application  to  go  on  a 
Mission  to  the  Wabaush  &  Shawney  Indians. 

(V) 

(Private  and  confidential)  Philadelphia  22  Nov'r  1792. 

Dear  Sir :  — 

Having  studied  fully  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
lately,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  is  exceedingly 
desirous  of  your  being  employed  on  the  line  contemplated; 
And  I  am  therefore  desired  to  request  of  you  the  terms  you 
would  expect  in  either  of  the  following  cases. 

To  wit  First  A  temporary  mission  which  perhaps  might 
require  Six,  nine,  or  even  twelve  months? 

Second  An  establishment  of  a  permanent  nature  embrac- 
ing the  four  southern  nations  and  including  the  idea  of  a 
general  residence  among  them? 

Every  part  seems  well  understood  but  the  compensation 
you  may  require,  which  the  President  is  desirous  of  knowing 
explicitly.  Will  you  therefore  be  pleased  to  name  the  sum 
for  which  you  would  perform  the  first,  and  the  rate  (per) 
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annum  for  which  you  would  undertake  the  second  service, 
herein  before  mentioned. 

Its  the  United  States  desire  general  tranquillity  with  all  the 
Indian  tribes,  on  the  purest  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
the  happy  accomplishment  of  your  mission,  would  at  once 
be  grateful  to  your  feelings,  and  honorable  to  your  public 
character. 

Supposing  the  terms  accommodated  at  what  period  could 
you  get  out  upon  the  business? 

Please  to  let  me  have  an  immediate  and  precise  answer 
to  this  letter. 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

with  great  and  sincere  Esteem 
Your  friend  and  humble  Servant 
Colonel  Marinus  Willet  H  Knox 

(Filed :)    Gen  Knox  Letter 
22d  Nov'r  1792 
with  proposition  for  my 
Indian  Mission 


(VI) 

Excelsior  seal  George  Clinton  Esquire 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
General  &  commander  in  Chief  of  all  the 
Militia  &  Admiral  of  the  Navy  of  the  same, 

To  all  to  whom  the  presents  shall  come  or  may  concern. 

Pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  the  person  administrating 
the  Government  of  this  State  by  the  statute  entitled  "An 
Act  complying  with  the  Act  of  Congress  respecting  Balances 
reported,  against  certain  States  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  accounts  between  the  United  States 
and  the  several  States,"  Marinus  Willet  of  the  City  of  New 
York  Esquire  is  hereby  appointed  and  employed  to  super- 
intend the  work  of  erecting  enlarging  and  completing  for- 
tifications in  this  State  for  the  defence  of  the  United  States 
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agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  therein 
referred  to,  and  to  purchase  the  requisite  materials;  He  the 
said  Marinus  Willet  to  be  accountable  to  the  United  States 
(if  required)  as  well  as  to  this  State  for  the  expedniture  of 
all  money  received  by  him,  and  to  hold  his  appointment 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  person  administering  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  seal  of  the  State 
this  Eighth  day  of  July  in  the  twenty  sixth  year  of  the 
indipendance  of  the  said  State  &  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1801 

Geo  Clinton 

(Filed:)  Military  Agent  appointment,  July  8th,  1801 


(VII) 

Executive  Chamber, 

Albany,  16th  November,  1824. 
Sir, 

You  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  Electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  assemble  with  your  Colleagues 
at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  day  next  pre- 
ceeding  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  ensuing  month  of  Decem- 
ber, of  which  appointment  you  are  hereby  notified,  conform- 
ably to  the  act  directing  the  Executive  to  cause  such  notice 
to  be  given. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Ob't  Serv't. 

Joseph  C.  Yates. 
The  Hon'ble 

Marinus  Willett 

(Addressed)     The   Hon'ble   Marinus  Willett 

New  York 
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An  eighth  Marinus  Willett  paper  has  since  come  to  me, 
relating  to  the  attempt  of  Aaron  Burr  to  become  Governor 
of  New  York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Burr's  defeat  in 
this  campaign  led  to  the  duel  on  July  11th,  1804,  in  which 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  killed. 

A  PETITION  FOR  AARON  BURR  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

New  York  26  Mar  1804 
Sir 

In  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  on  us  by  the  inclosed 
resolution,  we  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  your  support  of 
Aaron  Burr  as  Governor  at  the  coming  election,  upon  the 
result  of  which  we  believe  the  welfare  of  the  state  especially 
depends.  A  dangerous  aristocracy  has  arisen  and  by  means  of 
wealth,  of  family  connections,  and  of  offices,  has  acquired  a 
power  and  influence,  which  ought  to  alarm  every  friend  of 
Republican  principles,  this  combination  if  not  now  resisted 
may  rise  above  controul.  Our  motives  are  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  address  which  accompanies  this,  and  which  we 
recommend  to  your  serious  attention.  If  you  concur  with  us  in 
opinion  we  request  your  zealous  cooperation,  and  any  infor- 
mation which  may  be  useful 

We  are  with  Respect 
Your  Obd't  Ser'ts 

[wax  seal]  (Signed)  Anth'y  Lispenard 

Marinus  Willett 
John  Rathbone 
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PAUL  REVERE  — WILLIAM  DAWES,  JR. 

A  poem  read  before  the  Brookline  Historical  Society  at  the 
meeting  of  April  19,  1911  by  Miss  Florence  Eisenhardt,  a 
pupil  of  the  Brookline  High  School;  and  printed  now  by  per- 
mission of  the  author,  Miss  Julia  Goddard,  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Should  aught  the  historic  names  divide 
Of  those  who  dared  that  glorious  ride! 
No  rivals  they,  who  through  the  land 
Bore  Liberty's  renowned  command, 
But  comrades  in  a  cause  most  dear. 
Were  William  Dawes  and  Paul  Revere. 

When  Warren,  of  the  hero-heart. 
Sought  who  would  act  a  fearless  part, 
Would  safely  bear  through  danger's  hour 
The  word  that  checked  tyrannic  power. 
He  made  his  hidden  purpose  clear 
To  William  Dawes  and  Paul  Revere, 
And  bade  them,  as  they  patriots  were, 
To  accept  the  charge  he  would  confer. 

True  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  indeed. 
They  sprang  to  serve  her  hour  of  need ; 
Staunch  messengers  who  near  and  far, 
Woke  the  still  earth  from  sleep  to  war. 
One  sped  amain  on  his  dangerous  way. 
And  crossed  the  beleaguered  waters  wide 
Where  the  Somerset  swayed  on  the  heaving  tide, 
Her  lofty  topmast,  slender  and  gray, 
Just  touched  by  the  signal  lantern's  ray. 

One  taught  his  steed  to  face  the  foe. 
Where  barriers  swung  on  hinges  slow, 
And  by  the  torch  light's  wavering  glow 
Red-coated  men  marched  to  and  fro. 
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But  when  the  sudden  order-word 

Commanding  change  of  guard  was  heard, 

Then,  as  the  challenged  gate  withdrew. 

This  man  courageous,  passed  it,  too; 

The  venturous  path  successful  tried, 

Pressed  by  the  English  column's  side, 

And  instant  gained  the  country  wide, 

Where  the  star-crowned  heights  through  the  gloaming 

showed, 
And  was  off  and  away  on  his  longer  road ; 
And  the  goal  of  each  would  be  bravely  won 
If  they  met  together  in  Lexington. 

The  wooded  lane  —  the  silent  street. 

Lay  wounded  'neath  their  horses  feet. 

The  furrowed  course,  unseen  the  steed. 

Might  well  proclaim  their  arduous  speed, 

While  gathering  clouds,  the  moon's  pale  sheen, 

Now  lit,  now  dimmed  the  midnight  scene. 

Apart,  alone,  foes  near  at  hand, 

They  went  to  rouse  the  slumbering  land, 

Their  voices,  piercing  through  the  gloom. 

Might  seem  the  very  voice  of  doom. 

To  clustered  homes,  by  lonely  door. 

They  rang  the  summons  o'er  and  o'er  — 

No  time  to  hearken  a  reply, 

As  gallantly  their  steeds  rushed  by. 

But  listen  —  from  the  higher  air. 

The  mighty  murmur  gathering  there. 

As  a  great-destined  nation  heard 

And  answered  "adsum"  to  their  word. 

Through  deepest  watches  of  the  night. 

That  solemn  call,  that  speeding  flight! 

Ne'er  might  that  warning  cry  have  peace, 

The  hillside's  ringing  accent  cease, 

The  trusted  horse  with  panting  breast 

Renounce  his  toil  for  welcome  rest. 

Until  the  noble  race  was  run, 

And  the  riders  clasped  hands  in  Lexington. 
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Brothers  for  aye  in  Freedom's  cause  — 
Brave  Paul  Revere!    Brave  William  Dawes! 
What  generous  blood  beats  through  the  heart 
Would  hand  their  memories  down  apart. 
Should  statesman's  pen,  the  poet's  verse, 
Fail  each  man's  service  to  rehearse; 
Or  tongue  of  truth  forget  to  tell 
How  each  brave  messenger  did  well  ? 
No!    Let  one  line  of  Honor's  roll, 
One  page  of  History's  ampler  scroll, 
Declare  their  deed,  with  merit  due, 
Accorded  ne'er  to  one,  but  two, 
And  a  remembering  country  say, 
"Revere  and  Dawes"  on  Patriot's  Day! 

O  Lexington!    True  field  of  fame. 
Our  lips  are  proud  to  speak  thy  name. 
That,  writ  within  the  halls  of  Time, 
Appears  in  characters  sublime. 
Still,  shall  our  Stars  of  Victory  spread 
Their  shining  circle  round  thy  head. 
And,  from  the  azure,  soft  and  bright. 
Oh!  still  shall  fall  their  glory-light, 
In  silent  homage  o'er  each  mound 
Where  patriots  sleep  in  holiest  ground. 
When  Liberty,  upon  her  throne, 
Makes  her  long  list  of  heroes  known, 
Bids  to  her  presence  each  dear  son. 
With  stately  greeting  to  each  one 
And  conqueror's  wreath  for  every  brow. 
Once  struck  to  dust  but  radiant  now. 
Who  calls  she  first  among  her  brave. 
Feared  nought  of  death  their  land  to  save? 
Whose  sacred  honors  doth  she  name? 
Who  rise  in  ranks  at  that  acclaim? 
Hark!    'Tis  her  trumpet's  clarion  tone, 
"Come!    Minute-men  of  Lexington!" 


No.  9016. 

Commonwealtb  of  HDassacbueette* 


J8f  it  fatflfam  That  whereas  Rufus  George  Frederick  Candage, 
Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory  Hoar, 
Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns,  James 
Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge  have  associated  themselves  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 

JSroohline  IDistortcal  Society, 

for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations,  families,  individuals,  and 
events,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  historical  library,  and  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  of  such  information  relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed 
expedient,  and  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  as  appears  from  the 
certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in 
this  office ; 

i^ohj,  tfjtrffort,  5,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonweath  of 
Massachusetts,  ia  Ijtrtbg  cttttfg,  that  said  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candage,  Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory 
Hoar,  Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns, 
James  Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally 
organized  and  established  as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the 

3BrooftUne  "fcistorical  Society, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

WiitntSS  my  official  signature  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 
Wm.  M.  Olin, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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member  of  this  Society ;  provided,  however,  that  any  member  who 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year  may  thereby  become 
a  Life  member ;  and  any  member  who  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  in  any 
one  year  may  thereby  become  a  Benefactor  of  the  Society,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  free  from  all  dues  and  assessments.  The  money 
received  from  Life  members  and  Benefactors  shall  constitute  a 
fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  together  with  the 
annual  income  therefrom,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

The  Society  may  elect  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
in  the  manner  in  which  annual  members  are  elected,  but  they  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  fee  or  assessment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk  maybe  issued 
to  all  persons  who  become  Life  members,  and  to  Benefactors. 


ARTICLE  V. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  seven  Trustees,  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Clerk  of  the  Society 
and  may  also  be  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer),  and  a 
Treasurer,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Trustees,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  their  number  at  their  first  meeting  after  their 
election,  or  at  an  adjournment  thereof.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  also  include  a  President  Emeritus  when  the  Society  shall  so 
vote. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January.  Regular  stated  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Clerk  shall  notify  each  member  by  a  written  or  printed 
notice  sent  through  the  mail  postpaid  at  least  three  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting,  or  by  publishing  such  notice  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  published  in  Brookline. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  (lo)  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  request  of  the  President,  by  giving  each  member 
personal  or  written  notice,  or  by  sending  such  notice  by  mail,  post- 
paid, at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  of  such  meeting; 
but  meetings  where  all  the  Trustees  are  present  may  be  held  with- 
out such  notice.  The  President  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  request  of  any  three  members  thereof.  A 
majority  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

VACANCIES. 

Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Trustees,  Clerk,  or  Treasurer  maybe 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a 
Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 


Ill 
ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  who 
shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of  candidates  for  the 
places  to  be  filled. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  those 
officers  a  President /r^  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES   OF    THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  shall  notify  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
keep  an  exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its 
meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society  and 
place  on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  in  order  in  books  or  cards 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  to  Life  members  and  to 
Benefactors. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  such  property  in  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

He  shall  acknowledge  all  loans  or  gifts  made  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

DUTIES   OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Society,  and  pay 
all  bills  against  the  Society  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  he  shall  make  a  written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the 
year  preceding.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum,  with 
surety,  as  the  Trustees  may  fix,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

DUTIES  AND   POWERS   OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  superintend  the  prudential  and 
executive  business  of  the  Society,  authorize  all  expenditures  of 
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money,  fix  all  salaries,  provide  a  common  seal,  receive  and  act 
upon  all  resignations  and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that 
the  by-laws  are  duly  complied  with.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
have  full  powers  to  hire,  lease,  or  arrange  for  a  suitable  home  for 
the  Society,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
required  in  the  premises. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  sub-committees  from 
their  own  number  as  they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer  they 
shall  have  power  to  choose  the  same  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
four  standing  committees,  as  follows  : — 

Committee  on  Rooms. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Rooms,"  to  which  shall  be  added  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the 
Society  ex-officio,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  of 
the  rooms  (except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  library  offered  as  gifts  or  loans),  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Society's  collection 
in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Papers,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subjects  of  papers  to  be 
read,  or  other  exercises  of  a  profitable  nature,   at  the   monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Membership,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  mem- 
bership. 

Committee  on  Library. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Library,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  library,  including  acceptance  and  rejection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  objects  tendered  to  the  library,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  in  that  department. 


These  four  committees  shall  perform  their  duties  as  above  set 
forth  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Vacancies  that  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
two  members,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures 
of  money. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  notice  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  proposed  alterations  or  amendments  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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No.  9016. 

Commonwealtb  of  nDassacbuectte. 


13r  it  Jmohm  That  whereas  Rufus  George  Frederick  Candage, 
Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory  Hoar, 
Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns,  James 
Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge  have  associated  themselves  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 

Broohltne  TDistortcal  Society, 

for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations,  families,  individuals,  and 
events,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  historical  library,  and  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  of  such  information  relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed 
expedient,  and  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  as  appears  from  the 
certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in 
this  office ; 

i^oin,  tfjtrtforr,  K,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonweath  of 
Massachusetts,  Do  J)errf)g  ctrtifg,  that  said  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candage,  Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory 
Hoar,  Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns, 
James  Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally 
organized  and  established  as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the 

Brookline  historical  Society, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

2l2Ittms3  my  official  signature  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 
Wm.  M.  Olix, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookline 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Edward  Devotion 
House,  Brookline,  on  January  22,  1914,  at  8  p.m.,  in 
accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 
President  Charles  H.  Stearns  was  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read 
and  the  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society : — 

We  are  met  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  our 
existence  to  report  and  consider  the  doings  of  the  past  year, 
and  to  make  plans  for  the  future,  for  though,  as  our  name 
implies,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  what  has  happened, 
it  is  only  by  comparison  with  the  past  that  the  present  and 
the  future  may  be  improved.  It  has,  I  trust,  been  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  one,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
Society.  Our  pleasant  home  here  is  undisturbed,  although 
the  surroundings  have  been  greatly  improved.  What  a  year 
ago  was  only  a  plan  has  now  developed  into  the  fine  build- 
ing in  our  rear,  which  though  still  unfinished  shows  its  immense 
size  and  fine  architecture.  It  goes  to  show  how  rapidly  our 
town  is  growing,  that  it  should  require  such  a  great  addition 
to  the  already  large  schools   to  house  the  children  of  the 
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neighborhood.  Within  our  building  the  library  has  been 
re-arranged,  shelves  have  been  built  for  the  books,  pictures 
have  been  hung,  and  additions  to  our  collection  have  been 
made;  it  is  therefore  in  much  better  condition  for  inspection. 

Our  numbers  have  materially  increased.  Last  summer  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  our  Society  by  preparing 
and  sending  out  appeals ;  and  quite  a  number  of  responses  have 
been  received,  and  fourteen  new  members  have  joined.  Three 
members  have  died  during  the  year,  and  we  now  have  203 
annual  members,  26  life  members  and  4  benefactors ;  233  in  all. 
The  attendance  at  our  meetings  has  been  fairly  satisfactory, 
and  our  lecture  room  has  at  times  been  inconveniently  crowded, 
and  a  suggestion  has  been  made  of  taking  away  the  partition, 
separating  it  from  the  present  ante-room,  thus  enlarging  the 
room  at  least  one-third.  The  three  members  who  have  died 
are  Jotham  B.  Sewall,  June  16;  William  H.  Hill,  October  14; 
and  Louis  Robeson,  October  19.  Mr.  Sewall  had  been  a 
clergyman  in  his  younger  days  and  came  to  Brookline  in 
1904,  making  his  home  at  Brandon  Hall.  He  was  much 
interested  in  historical  matters,  and  was  a  delightful  gentle- 
man to  meet,  but  his  advanced  age  prevented  his  taking  an 
active  interest  in  our  Society.  He  was  eighty-seven  years 
old  at  his  death. 

William  H.  Hill  had  been  a  long-time  resident,  coming  to 
Brookline  in  1870,  and  lived  on  Marion  Street.  He  was  of 
the  banking  house  of  Richardson,  Hill  &  Co.,  and  was  also 
much  interested  in  shipping,  having  charge  for  many  years 
of  the  Boston  and  Bangor  line  of  steamers.  He  had  a  num- 
ber of  children,  though  they  have  scattered,  only  one  or  two 
of  whom  are  now  living  in  Brookline. 

Louis  Robeson  had  been  a  resident  since  1884,  living  at  first 
on  High  Street  and  moving  in  1897  to  a  house  which  he  had 
built  on  Clyde  Street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Country 
Club,  whose  grounds  were  opposite  his  home,  and  he  was 
much  interested  in  and  a  great  lover  of  horses. 

There  have  been  eight  meetings  of  the  Society  at  which 
papers  have  been  read  or  talks  given  as  follows: 


January  23,  1913.  Annual  Meeting;  at  which  officers  were 
elected,  reports  were  read  and  some  account  of  the  many 
changes  in  Brookline  was  presented. 

February  20.  Mr.  George  Wolkins  of  West  Roxbury,  ex- 
president  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Society,  read  a  paper  on 
George  Washington.  One  might  suppose  that  this  subject 
would  be  almost  threadbare,  so  much  has  been  written 
about  the  Father  of  his  Country,  but  Mr.  Wolkins  made  his 
paper  very  interesting,  giving  some  new  facts  about  Washing- 
ton's younger  years,  particularly  of  his  school  days  and  his 
surveying  career.     Twenty-two  were  present  at  this  meeting. 

March  20.  "Rome,  the  Eternal  City,"  by  Henry  C.  Wil- 
son of  Brookline.  This  lecture  was  given  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Public  Library,  and  was  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  A  special  effort  had  been  made  to  make  this  a  full 
meeting,  and  a  large  number  were  present.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  preparation  of  this  lec- 
ture, and  it  was  very  interesting. 

April  17.  A  paper  on  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  by  our  fellow- 
member,  Charles  F.  Read.  Here  again  one  might  suppose 
the  subject  had  been  about  exhausted,  but  Mr.  Read  gave 
many  new  and  interesting  facts  about  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Coming  as  it  did  only  two  days  before 
the  anniversary  of  the  fight,  it  was  a  fitting  observance  of  the 
event,  and  one  could  but  contrast  the  interested  men  and 
women  listening  to  this  thoughtful  and  carefully  prepared 
paper  with  the  immense  throng  of  people  at  Coolidge  Corner 
two  days  later,  watching  a  struggling  line  of  men  and  boys 
competing  for  the  Marathon  prizes. 

May  22.  This  meeting,  according  to  custom,  coming  as  it 
does  near  Memorial  Day,  was  held  in  the  Grand  Army  Room 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and  an  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the 
Civil  War  veterans  to  be  present.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Woodward 
of  Wellesley  read  a  paper  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward dwelt  particularly  on  the  character  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
influences  which  helped  to  make  this  splendid  specimen  of  an 
American  citizen.  It  was  exceedingly  well  written  and  lis- 
tened to  with  close  attention. 


The  summer  vacation  followed. 

October  16.  "The  Romance  of  Records,"  by  John  H. 
Edmonds  of  Brighton.  This  paper  was  brimful  of  facts  of 
historical  interest,  obtained  from  records  very  difficult  of 
access,  particularly  important  when  so  brought  together. 

November  13.  Mrs.  Morrill  Hamlin,  daughter  of  Lot  M. 
Morrill,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Maine  1861-1876,  gave  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  the  "American 
Occupation  of  the  Philippines."  Mrs.  Hamlin  spoke  without 
notes  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  She  was  decidedly  against  the 
United  States  giving  up  the  Islands  to  the  Filipinos,  being 
sure  that  at  present  they  were  not  fit  to  govern  themselves, 
and  that  no  set  date  should  be  set  for  their  independence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  again  hear  from  this  gifted 
lady. 

December  17.  "The  New  Haven  Colony,"  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore P.  Prudden  of  Brookline.  This  colony,  recruited  largely 
from  the  Plymouth  and  the  Massachusetts  colonies,  had  gone 
to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  in  what  is  now  Connecti- 
cut, to  found  a  colony  more  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
views  of  their  leaders,  which  were  based  on  the  Jewish  code 
of  morals  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  was  con- 
siderable wealth  and  learning  and  influence  in  the  colony 
which  had  a  fluctuating  existence  for  a  few  years,  but  which 
finally  died  out,  largely  on  account  of  its  extreme  views  and 
ideas  of  justice.  The  paper  was  exceedingly  well  written. 
Our  Society  has  certainly  been  most  fortunate  in  having  so 
many  papers  of  a  high  degree  of  merit,  and  doubtless  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  some  of  them  in  the  bound  papers 
of  our  Society. 

During  the  past  year  your  Society  has  been  represented  at 
the  four  meetings  of  the  Bay  State  League,  of  which  the 
Society  is  a  member ;  viz.,  January  25  at  the  rooms  of  the  N.  E. 
Genealogical  Society  on  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.  In  April 
at  Fitchburg;  in  July  at  Marblehead;  and  in  October  at 
HoUiston.  The  meeting  at  Marblehead  was  particularly 
pleasant,  being  held  in  the  grand  old  Lee  mansion,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society. 


I  will  also  speak  of  the  midwinter  meeting  held  last  Saturday 
in  the  delightful  rooms  of  the  Lynn  Society,  at  which  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  gave  a  most  instructive  talk  on  Benjamin 
Franklin,  it  being  the  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth.  Your 
Society  was  represented  by  three  delegates. 

In  looking  over  our  town,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  great  amount  of  building  during  the  year,  especially  of 
so-called  apartment  houses.  Indeed  it  seems  as  if  history 
were  repeating  itself,  and  that  the  pre-historic  cave  dwellers 
had  come  to  life  in  this  twentieth  century,  in  the  shape  of  the 
hundreds  of  families  living  in  flats,  one  above  another.  From 
the  books  of  the  building  commissioner  I  find  that  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  (191)  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year 
1913,  one  hundred  and  three  of  brick  and  eighty-eight  of  wood. 
The  erection  of  apartment  houses  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
northerly  and  westerly  parts  of  the  town,  notably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Coolidge  Corner,  and  though  the  buildings  add 
materially  to  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  town,  the  dwellers 
themselves  are  not  as  a  rule  to  be  reckoned  a  stable  valuation, 
as  they  are  largely  a  floating  population,  ever  ready  to  move 
if  some  new  convenience  to  an  apartment  is  added  in  another 
location.  To  the  older  and  more  conservative  citizen  these 
buildings  are  interlopers,  in  some  instances  destroying  old 
and  perhaps  venerated  houses  to  permit  of  their  erection. 
Two  instances  of  this  have  occurred  in  the  past  six  months 
within  a  short  distance  of  Coolidge  Corner;  one  of  these  is 
the  Way  estate  at  the  corner  of  Longwood  Avenue  and  St. 
Paul  Street,  a  large  brick  house  and  stable,  with  a  fine  garden 
and  fruit  trees,  having  been  destroyed,  and  four  large  apart- 
ment houses  being  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  Way 
house  was  built  in  1879  on  what  was  a  part  of  the  Stearns 
farm,  by  Charles  G.  Way,  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel  A.  Way 
of  Roxbury,  a  lawyer  who  figured  largely  in  the  affairs  of 
that  town  and  of  Boston  in  the  period  between  1850  and 
1870.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Way  died  April  16,  1912,  and  the 
family  having  moved  away,  the  place  was  sold.  Another 
passing  of  a  fine  estate  has  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  in  the 
sale  and  demolition  of  the  Armstrong  estate  fronting  on  both 
Beacon  and  Marion  Streets.     This  expensive  house  and  stable 
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were  built  by  George  W.  Armstrong  in  1900,  although  he  had 
lived  in  a  house  fronting  on  Marion  Street  for  many  years. 
As  so  frequently  happens  when  a  new  house  is  built,  the  head 
of  the  house  soon  passes  away.  So  Mr.  Armstrong  died  in 
1902,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children.  He  was  the  origina- 
tor and  promoter  of  the  present  Armstrong  Express  Co., 
and  the  Armstrong  News  Co.,  and  his  was  an  interesting 
career.  Born  in  humble  circumstances,  he  early  in  life 
started  to  earn  his  living  as  a  newsboy.  He  afterward  had  a 
position  on  the  cars  of  the  old  Boston  &  Worcester  R.  R.  to  sell 
papers  and  sweetmeats,  and  I  well  remember  him  as  a  bright 
and  active  stripling  going  through  the  cars  of  the  New  York 
train  with  his  papers  and  magazines.  He  afterward  bought 
the  news  stand  and  restaurant  in  the  old  Boston  and  Worcester 
station,  which  used  to  stand  on  Beach  Street,  and,  gradually 
increasing  similar  interests  in  other  roads,  until  at  his  death 
he  had  control  of  many  of  the  news  stands  and  restaurants 
of  the  railroads  of  northern  New  England.  His  real  estate 
in  Brookline  was  sold  by  his  widow  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  autumn,  and  the  house  and  stable  are  now  levelled,  the 
beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  destroyed,  and  foundations  for 
eleven  apartment  houses  being  put  in.  In  addition  to  these, 
many  separate  houses  have  been  erected,  notably  on  the 
Corey  estate  and  on  Fisher  Hill,  localities  which  for  the 
present,  at  least,  are  dedicated  to  single  houses.  A  fine 
block  of  fireproof  stores  has  been  built  to  replace  the  partially 
burned  wooden  structures  on  the  S.  S.  Pierce  land  on  Beacon 
Street,  the  Boulevard  postofiice  occupying  a  large  space  in 
the  same.  Coolidge  Corner  is  recognized  as  an  important 
business  center,  bidding  fair  to  equal  if  not  exceed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  so-called  Village  section.  A  valuable  improve- 
ment to  the  Village  and  a  part  of  Harvard  Street  was  made 
through  the  influence  and  zeal  of  the  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, now  the  Brookline  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  frequent  and  powerful  electric  lamps  in  place  of  the 
infrequent  gas  lamps  extending  from  the  town  line  on  Wash- 
ington Street  to  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  School  Streets. 
The  turning  on  of  these  lights,  in  November  last,  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  gala  celebration,  and  a  parade  with  music 
and  stereopticon  pictures  in  Harvard  Square,  drew  an  immense 
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crowd,  probably  by  far  the  largest  gathering  of  people  ever 
seen  in  Brookline.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  further  con- 
tinuation of  this  blaze  of  light  may  be  extended  on  the  main 
streets  of  the  town. 

The  widening  of  Boylston  Street,  begun  nearly  two  years  ago, 
has  apparently  been  finished,  though  unfortunately  some  law 
suits  occasioned  by  the  taking  of  property  have  not  been 
settled,  and  Guild's  block  with  its  tarred  paper  walls  presents 
a  dismal  appearance  in  the  heart  of  the  village. 

An  immense  automobile  establishment  has  been  built  on 
Pleasant  Street  near  the  corner  of  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
thus  adding  to  the  already  large  group  of  similar  buildings 
in  this  vicinity.  A  new  highway  from  Boylston  Street, 
nearly  parallel  to  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  has  been  laid  out, 
and  several  houses  have  already  been  built  thereon.  This 
street  has  been  named  Eliot  Street,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  John  Eliot,  the  preacher  to  the  Indians,  travelled 
over  this  region  in  his  walks  to  and  from  Natick.  Several 
streets  have  also  been  built  on  the  Phillips  estate,  running 
from  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  thus  opening  up  this  large  tract 
of  land  which  has  heretofore  been  without  means  of  com- 
munication. Indeed,  Brookline  is  fast  losing  its  suburban 
character  and  becoming  urban,  a  fact  which,  though  one  may 
lament  to  see,  must  be  inevitable  considering  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  big  neighbor. 

The  present  lease  from  the  Selectmen  to  our  Society  of  the 
Devotion  House  expired  January  1,  and  your  president  has 
applied  for  an  extension  of  the  lease.  No  reply  has  as  yet 
been  received,  though  it  is  not  expected  that  any  opposition 
will  be  made.  We  hope  for  another  pleasant  and  profitable 
year. 

CHARLES  H.  STEARNS. 

January  22,  1914. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 
In  account  with  Brookline  Historical  Society. 
Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1913:  — 

Permanent  fund $1,222  76 

Current  fund  (deficit) 3  95 

$1,218  81 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1913:  — 

Permanent  fund     $201  92 

Current  fund 429  24 

631  16 

Total  balances  and  receipts   $1,849  97 

Expenditures. 
January  1,  1913,  to  December  31,  1913:  — 
From  Current  Fund. 

Paid  Note  at  Brookline  Trust  Co $150  00 

Printing  Annual  Report     118  00 

Printing  Notices,  etc 89  00 

Addressing  Circulars  and  Notices,  etc 51  65 

Postage      40  82 

Electrotypes   9  36 

Picture  framing      11  00 

Bay  State  Historical  League    2  00 

Carriage  hire     2  00 

Refreshments    18  05 

Lectures  and  Speakers 30  00 

Insurance  (2  years)    20  00 

Expressage 3  00 

Deficit  (1913)   3  95 

Expenses  at  Devotion  House. 

Curator    $89  80 

Janitor 47  00 

Cleaning 20  53 

Electric  Light 12  94 

Fuel    8  80 

Repairs 47  51 

Miscellaneous   3  80 

Total  expenditures     $779  21 

Balance  January  1,  1914:  — 

Permanent  fund $1,070  76 

Current  fund     0  00 

Total  balances      $1,070  76 

Edward  W .  Baker,  Treasurer. 

I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer  of  the  Brookline  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  find  the  same  correct,  with  proper  vouchers  for  all  payments.     The  bank 
books  have  been  exhibited  and  verified.     The  balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  is  $1070.76. 
The  Current  Fund  has  borrowed  from  the  Permanent  Fund  to  the  amount  of  $349.97. 
January  22.  1914.  CHARLES  H.  Stbarns,  Auditor. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 


Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
Brookline  Historical  Society  for  the  coming  year  begs  leave 
to  report  that  it  has  attended  to  its  duty  and  proposes  the 
following  candidates: 

For  Clerk. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Treasurer. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Trustees. 
Charles  H.  Stearns, 
Charles  F.  White, 
Edward  W.  Baker, 
William  O.  Comstock, 
Joseph  McKey, 
Miss  Julia  Goddard, 
Mrs.  Martha  C.  Kittredge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  F.  Read, 
Luther  M.  Merrill. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  January  22,  1914. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  ballot  was  taken  and  the  candidates  nominated 
were  unanimously  elected. 

Voted,  to  print  the  President's  address,  Treasurer's  report, 
by-laws,  lists  of  officers  and  members,  and  such  papers  as  the 
Committee  on  Publications  may  select. 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Clerk. 


The  New   Haven   Colony. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society,  held  in 
the  Edward  Devotion  House  in  December,  1913,  Rev.  Theo- 
dore P.  Prudden  of  Brookline  read  the  following  paper: — 

The  colony  which  founded  New  Haven  was  the  fourth  and 
youngest  of  the  settlements  forming  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  and  was  born  when  Plymouth  was  eighteen 
years  old,  Salem  ten,  Boston  eight,  and  Hartford  and  Saybrook 
three,  and  it  died  in  its  26th  year.  Unlike  Plymouth  it  was 
composed  of  Nonconformists  of  the  Established  Church, 
rather  than  Separatists,  and  was  not  a  church ;  unlike  Massa- 
chusetts it  never  sought,  nor  had,  a  charter,  nor  received 
grants  from  the  crown;  unlike  all  the  other  colonies  it  never 
recognized  allegiance  to  the  king,  nor  adopted  English  laws, 
nor  had  trials  by  jury. 

Its  inception  and  character  were  due  to  two  leaders,  first 
and  chiefly  to  Rev.  John  Davenport  —  a  brilliant  member  of 
a  distinguished  Coventry  family  (another  member  of  which 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Douay,  and  court  chaplain  to  two 
Stuart  queens,  and  a  close  friend  of  Archbishop  Laud).  Enter- 
ing anti-Puritan  Oxford  at  fourteen  (while  Laud  was  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Johns),  ordained  at  nineteen  and  acquiring  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  preacher  in  London  while  curate  in  the  now 
most  ritualistic  church  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Jewry,  Davenport 
when  twenty-seven  became  Vicar  of  St.  Stephens,  a  church 
near  the  Guildhall,  with  1400  communicants,  among  people 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Stuarts,  and  held  a  position  of  com- 
manding influence. 

Together  with  other  London  ministers  he  sought  to  reclaim 
Hooker,  Cotton  and  Stone  to  conformity,  just  before  they 
sailed,  but  was  himself  "more  won  by  their  arguments  than 
by  all  his  private  investigations."  And  we  find  him  contrib- 
uting his  money  and  influence  to  obtain  the  Massachusetts 
charter,  soliciting  aid  for  persecuted  Protestants  in  Germany, 
and  gathering  a  great  congregation  of  "common  and  meane 
people,"  for  which,  and  similar  crimes,  he  awoke  the  enmity  of 
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Laud  and  the  High  Commission,  and  had  to  escape  to  Holland. 
After  three  years  as  preacher  in  Amsterdam  he  returned  to 
England  disguised,  to  gather  his  party  of  emigrants,  being  at 
that  time  a  man  of  eminent  distinction  and  achievement, 
though  but  thirty-seven  years  old. 

The  other  leader  was  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  boyhood  and 
school  friend  and  later  a  parishioner  of  Davenport's,  a  rich 
business  man,  once  Deputy  Governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. His  and  Mr.  Davenport's  influence  collected  a  large 
company  of  merchants  and  well-to-do  people  from  London, 
Kent,  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  including  five  clergymen,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  High  Commission,  and  their  followers. 
And  these  organized  a  joint  stock  enterprise  (of  which  Eaton 
is  said  to  have  owned  one-third)  to  form  a  commercial  as  well 
as  religious  settlement  (as  they  called  it  "A  plantation  whose 
end  was  religion")  in  America. 

With  difficulty  eluding  the  authorities,  and  leaving  behind 
many  who  followed  later,  they  sailed  in  the  "Hector,"  arrived 
in  Boston  in  June,  1637,  and  were  most  cordially  welcomed, 
perhaps  because  of  their  reputed  wealth,  or  Davenport's 
reputation  and  the  aid  he  might  give  in  confounding  the 
Antinomonians  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Pulpits  were  open  to 
the  preachers;  the  business  opportunities  of  Boston  were 
exploited;  Charlestown,  Watertown,  Dedham  and  Newbury 
assigned  them  land,  and  Mr.  Davenport  was  one  of  the 
committee  which  established  Harvard  college. 

Conscious,  however,  of  boundless  freedom  and  opportunity 
and  having  a  large  capital,  they  wished  to  rear  their  ideal 
civil  and  religious  structure  on  their  own  foundation.  There- 
fore, during  the  summer  and  autumn  Eaton  inspected  the 
coast  to  the  Housatonic  river,  and  found  in  Quinnipiac  (the 
name  of  the  Indians  and  region  about  New  Haven)  the  shel- 
tered river,  the  attractive  harbor  and  the  rich  land  he  sought, 
and  left  men  in  camp  there  during  the  winter.  His  report 
being  accepted  by  his  company,  and  attracting  also  a  few 
residents  of  Boston,  a  colony  of  250  persons,  one-fifth  of  which 
were  men,  in  early  spring  bade  farewell  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  in  a  letter  which  expressed  the  hope  that 
"Massachusetts  and  Quinnipiac  shall  be  as  Joab  and  Abishai 
were,  whose  several  armies  did  mutually  strengthen  them 
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both  against  their  several  enemies,  or  like  Hippocrates,  his 
twins,  to  stand  or  fall,  to  grow  or  decay,  to  flourish  and  wither, 
to  live  and  dye  together,"  and  departed,  some  by  sea  and 
some  on  land,  for  their  new  home,  which  they  reached  April 
1st,  1638,  and  christened  Quinnipiac. 

Land  having  been  purchased  from  the  forty-seven  male 
Indians  for  12  coats,  12  spoons,  12  hatchets,  12  hoes,  12  por- 
ringers, 24  knives,  and  4  cases  of  French  knives,  they  made 
their  first  dwelling  of  tents,  wigwams,  and  sod  or  dirt  roofed 
cellars  dug  in  the  dry  banks  of  the  creek,  and  at  once  laid 
out  a  rectangular  town,  the  first  in  America,  half  a  mile  in 
each  direction,  divided  it  into  nine  squares,  the  central  one 
(the  present  green)  being  reserved  for  public  purposes,  and 
the  other  squares  assigned  to  groups  of  families,  or  indi- 
viduals according  to  the  amount  of  their  investment. 

No  record  exists  of  laws,  courts,  trials,  or  magistrates  for 
eighteen  months.  Only  a  single  provisional  compact  was  made 
that  "In  all  matters  concerning  the  governing,  gathering  and 
ordering  a  church,  and  all  public  ofifices  which  concern  civil 
order,  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers,  the  making  and 
repealing  laws,  dividing  allotments,  inheritance  and  all  things 
of  like  nature,  should  be  ordered  by  rules  which  the  Scriptures 
set  forth." 

Abundant  harvests  followed  the  first  hard  winter,  and  during 
the  second  summer  the  colonists,  among  whom  twenty-five 
trades  were  represented,  became  well  housed,  some  in  log 
cabins,  and  some  in  "fair  and  stately"  dwellings,  in  which, 
Hibbard  says,  "they  at  first  laid  out  too  much,  and  outdid  the 
rest  of  the  country."  And  this  may  well  be,  for  Eaton's  house 
when  finished  contained  thirty-two  rooms  and  twenty-two 
fire  places,  and  four  other  houses  were  of  such  superiority 
that  a  visitor  from  Plymouth  said,  "Boston  made  a  poor 
show  in  comparison." 

After  apportioning  the  first  eight  squares,  the  meadows  and 
more  remote  upland  were  divided,  each  man  receiving  five 
acres  of  meadow  and  twenty  of  upland  for  every  one  hundred 
pounds  invested,  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow  and  two  and  a 
half  of  upland  for  each  child.  Even  indigent  settlers  like 
"Eliza  the  washer"  and  "Bro.  Kimberley's  brother"  had  a 
share,  and  differences  were  decided  by  Scriptural  casting  of 
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lots.  The  pastor,  however,  received  "above  his  portion 
according  to  his  desire,"  and  Mr.  Eaton  and  the  deacons  had 
the  first  choice,  the  latter  that  they  might  be  near  the  town, 
and  better  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  first  established  institution  was  a  school,  which  in  four 
years  became  free,  the  town  paying  the  teacher  a  salary  of 
thirty  pounds,  besides  his  "chamber  and  dyet,"  extra  for 
traveling,  and  a  yearly  vacation.  And  the  adopted  educational 
scheme  embraced  absolute  freedom  in  elementary  education, 
compulsory  education  for  all  children,  and  higher  education 
to  be  partially  supported  at  public  expense.  "No  such  school 
system,"  says  Livermore,  "existed  at  that  time  in  old  or  new 
England.  Not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  did 
New  Haven  reach  once  more  the  standard  of  1639." 

For  sixteen  months  the  colony  was  without  a  church, 
though  meetings  and  sermons  were  abundant,  and  for  eighteen 
months  without  a  settled  government,  while  Davenport, 
who  "distrusted  human  nature,  and  thought  a  church  the 
only  safeguard  of  a  state,"  argued  and  planned  like  the  states- 
man he  was,  and  at  length,  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
held  in  a  barn,  presented  his  famous  FUNDAMENTAL  (by 
which  he  meant  unalterable)  AGREEMENT  in  six  resolu- 
tions, that  in  substance  were  two.  First,  that  all  matters  of 
government  and  dividing  inheritance  should  be  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  of  Scripture;  and  second,  that  the 
franchise,  and  so  all  authority,  be  confined  to  church  mem- 
bers—  not,  as  he  explained,  that  the  church  should  rule  the 
state,  or  the  state  support  the  church,  or  the  colony's  business 
be  transacted  in  a  church  meeting,  still  less  to  offer  a  reward 
for  church  membership  (though  all  of  these  things  resulted), 
but  that  those  wielding  civil  power  (in  distinction  from  those 
enjoying  civil  privileges)  should  give  some  proof  of  trust- 
worthiness, and  church  membership  was  considered  the  best. 
And  this,  which  was  Davenport's  hobby,  and  the  sole  state- 
ment of  principles  or  constitution  that  the  colony  ever  had, 
and  which  it  imposed  on  all  of  its  dependent  towns,  being 
voted  on  twice  by  upholding  hands,  was  signed  by  every  one 
present,  and  by  all  planters  entering  the  colony  thereafter. 

Two  months  later  a  church  was  created  in  the  following 
unique  manner.    The  signers  of  the  Fundamental  Agreement 
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chose  twelve  men  "of  approved  piety"  who  were  to  choose  seven 
from  their  number  called  "pillars"  to  constitute  a  church. 
Only  eleven  of  the  twelve  served,  however,  for  one,  being 
charged  with  taking  an  excessive  rate  for  meal  which  he  sold 
to  one  in  his  need,  though  he  confessed  his  sin  and  restored 
the  extra  price,  was  cast  out  as  unworthy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  report  of  his  sin  would  probably  be  heard  further  than  the 
report  of  his  satisfaction. 

Then  the  seven  chosen  pillars,  without  adopting  any  creed, 
organized  themselves  into  a  church,  elected,  re-ordained,  and 
installed  Mr.  Davenport,  the  pastor  (nine  ministers,  including 
Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone  from  Hartford,  being  present). 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  same  barn,  and  in  the  same  manner 
was  organized  the  church  of  Milford,  whose  members  had 
followed  their  pastor,  Rev.  Peter  Prudden,  from  Hereford- 
shire, England. 

Two  months  later  the  New  Haven  church  of  seven  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  state  or  general  court,  received  a  few 
others  into  their  body,  abrogated  all  former  power  for  manag- 
ing public  affairs,  reaffirmed  that  the  word  of  God  was  their 
only  law,  stipulated  that  deacons  would  not  be  at  the  same 
time  magistrates,  and  listened  while  Mr.  Davenport  expounded 
Deut.  i,  13  and  Exodus  xviii,  21:  "Take  you  wise  men,  and 
understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you."  "Moreover  thou  shalt  provide 
out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of 
truth,  hating  covetousness,  and  place  such  over  them  to  be 
rulers  of  thousands  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties, 
and  rulers  of  tens."  Then,  having  elected  Mr.  Eaton  magis- 
trate or  Governor,  and  other  officers,  they  listened  to  the 
election  sermon,  or  charge  to  the  Governor,  from  the  text: 
"Judge  righteously  between  man  and  his  brother,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  with  him;  ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in 
judgment;  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great;  ye 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man,  for  the  judgement  is  of 
God."  Thus  the  New  Haven  ship  of  state  was  launched,  the 
sole  instance  of  an  independent  civil  government  by  general 
compact  signed  by  all  parties,  seven  years  before  John  Locke 
suggested  it,  and  one  hundred  years  before  Rousseau  was  born. 

It  was  an  experiment;  it  was  not  a  republic  or  government 
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by  the  people;  it  was  not  a  free  state;  most  of  the  governed 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  obey;  its  laws  were  Jewish 
rather  than  English.  It  was  an  unlimited  aristocracy,  an 
oligarchy  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  a  machine 
fitted  for  tyranny,  under  Davenport's  domination,  had  he 
been  a  tyrant.  Like  Massachusetts  it  had  a  church  mem- 
bership test,  but  it  was  in  strong  contrast  with  Connecticut 
whose  leader  taught  that  the  foundation  of  government  was 
the  free  consent  of  the  governed,  which  adopted  English  laws, 
and  had  a  constitution  on  which  so  much  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  modeled. 

It  marked,  however,  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  was  a  great  advance  on  English  contemporary  gov- 
ernment. Davenport  was  a  progressive  rather  than  a  bigot. 
It  was  manned  by  well-meaning,  and,  for  their  time,  broad- 
minded  men,  and  it  was  strong.  Its  first  recorded  act  was  the 
putting  to  death  according  to  Jewish  law  of  an  Indian  murderer 
of  a  white  man,  and  then  placing  his  head  on  a  pole  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  according  to  English  custom.  It  dared  to  hide  and 
protect  the  regicides  when  no  other  colony  did.  If  the  laws 
of  Moses  seem  to  us  antiquated,  yet  where  we  except  (as  the 
New  Haven  fathers  did)  "things  typpical,  ceremonial  and 
having  reference  to  Canaan"  they  are  probably  as  wise  as 
most  of  those  originating  in  state  houses  and  council  cham- 
bers. They  were  followed  in  Massachusetts  and  are  still  — 
for  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not  quite  obsolete.  And  bad 
as  a  church  membership  test  is,  it  is  probably  as  good  an  evi- 
dence of  trustworthiness  as  being  twenty-one  years  old,  or 
taking  out  naturalization  papers.  Until  recent  years  Eng- 
lish office  holders  were  limited  to  members  of  the  English 
church.  Cotton  Mather  observes  that  Davenport  used  "the 
golden  snuffers  of  the  sanctuary  overmuch."  But  his  snuffing 
prevented  ills  from  which  other  colonies  suffered,  like  English 
domination,  the  oppression  of  great  land  owners,  and  the 
intolerance,  complaints,  persecutions  and  execution  at  Salem 
under  Endicott  and  at  Boston  under  Winthrop.  English 
laws  were  unobtainable  and  cruel ;  Biblical  laws  were  familiar 
and  incomparably  more  lenient.  By  them  only  twelve 
crimes  deserved  death;  by  English  law  of  the  time  one  hundred 
and  fifty  did. 
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After  two  years  the  name  was  changed  to  New  Haven, 
though  many  preferred  New  London,  and  the  colony  began  to 
swarm  into  the  villages  of  Milford,  Guilford,  Branford,  Strat- 
ford and  Southold,  L.  I.,  thus  beginning  its  ambitious  policy 
of  extensive  settlements  under  the  hegemony  of  New  Haven. 
Therefore  three  courts  were  created,  all  held  in  New  Haven, 
"the  capital,"  as  it  began  to  be  called.  First  the  General 
Court  or  town-meeting  of  enfranchised  church  members, 
sitting  bi-monthly,  making  and  interpreting  laws,  levying 
taxes,  chosing  magistrates  even  over  adjoining  towns  and 
from  its  decrees  no  appeal  could  be  made.  Second,  there 
was  the  monthly  court  of  the  magistrate  and  his  four  advisory 
assistants,  to  consider  pressing  cases  that  did  not  need  to  go 
before  the  General  Court.  Still  another  was  the  Particular 
Court  (like  a  police  court)  for  minor  offences,  over  which  the 
benign  Eaton  presided,  preaching  and  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures to  numberless  profligates  in  a  most  fatherly  manner. 

When,  later,  town-meetings  were  poorly  attended,  there  was 
an  evolution  of  the  townsmen,  or  select-men,  who  first  were 
simply  a  committee  reporting  to  the  town-meeting  and  seek- 
ing its  advice,  but  gradually  became  independent  and  acted 
for  the  town,  so  that  their  records  are  later  the  town  records; 
and  the  Court  referred  business  to  them  for  disposal.  Evi- 
dently they  felt  their  freedom,  for,  meeting  as  they  did  at  the 
tavern,  and  being  accused  of  extravagant  indulgence  in 
liquors  at  the  town's  expense,  they  owned  up  to  "spending 
thirty  shilling  last  year,  said  they  would  probably  spend  more 
this  year,  but  if  the  town  disapproved,  they  would  pay  the 
bill  themselves." 

Before  three  years  a  meeting  house  in  the  centre  of  the  Com- 
mon, fifty  feet  square,  with  a  peaked  roof  and  turret,  was 
erected  of  green  plank,  and  without  stone  foundations,  at  a 
cost  of  500  pounds.  It  served  not  only  for  worship,  but  as 
court  house,  magistrates  office,  town  armory  and  general 
news  centre  through  the  notices  posted  on  its  doors,  but  it 
was  so  poorly  built  that  its  brief  life  was  only  eked  out  by 
unsightly  props,  and  the  windows  had  to  be  boarded  up  in 
winter  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

Wide  galleries  filled  three  sides  of  its  interior,  and  on  the 
other  side  was  the  tall  pulpit  with  the  teaching  elder  seat 
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above  and  behind  it,  the  ruling  elder's  below,  and  the  deacons 
lower  still,  all  facing  the  congregation,  which,  classed  and 
ranked,  sat  on  rude  benches,  men  and  women  on  different 
sides.  The  Governor  before  all,  then  "Mistress  first,  and 
goodwife  after,  clerkly  squire  before  the  clown.  From  the 
brave  coat  lace  embroidered  to  the  grey  frock  shading  down." 
Thither  all  persons  MUST  come  when  the  drum  beat  each 
Sunday  or  be  fined,  and  reverently  stand  during  the  prayer, 
rise  and  stand  while  the  text  was  announced  to  show  respect 
for  the  Scriptures,  and  stand  too  after  the  sermon  till  the 
pastor  retired,  to  show  respect  for  him.  When  the  deacons 
called  for  a  contribution,  first  the  magistrates  and  leading 
citizens,  next  the  married  men,  and  third  all  single  persons, 
widows,  and  women  with  absent  husbands,  walked  to  the 
deacons'  seat,  and  deposited  their  money  in  a  box,  or  their 
chattels  on  the  floor.  Another  long  service  came  at  two  o'clock. 
Though  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset,  the  New  Haven 
Sabbath  stillness  was  maintained  all  the  evening,  lest  Satan 
should  steal  the  Word  out  of  young  people's  hearts,  and  Sam 
Clark  was  brought  before  the  Court  for  hankering  about 
Roger  Allings  gate  to  draw  out  company  to  him,  but  was 
dismissed  with  the  warning  to  remember  that  "he  who  being 
often  reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  cut  off 
and  that  without  remedy." 

Voluntary  pledges  paid  church  expenses,  but  the  church 
as  a  state  easily  assessed  the  unwilling  and  delinquint,.  and 
collected  their  dues  as  a  lax. 

Public  safety  was  secured  by  the  militia  in  which  every  man 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  save  officials  was  enrolled,  and  must 
appear  periodically  in  the  market  place  with  musket,  sword, 
bandoleen,  a  rest,  a  pound  of  powder,  20  bullets  fitted  to  his 
musket  and  four  pounds  of  shot;  second  by  a  night  watch 
also  in  the  market  place;  third  by  a  guard  for  Sunday,  when 
all  men  save  clergymen  wore  swords.  One  soldier  was 
placed  on  the  meeting  house  roof,  others  tramped  beats  out- 
side, and  still  others  occupied  privileged  rear  seats  within. 

The  greatest  need  was  a  physician,  whom  an  offer  of  house, 
land,  furniture,  provisions  and  a  salary  failed  to  procure.  As 
the  only  laws  were  the  Bible,  and  the  court's  enactments,  and 
the  magistrate  was  judge,  jury,  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and 
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prosecuting  officer  combined,  lawyers  were  neither  needed  nor 
permitted,  and  the  court  forbade  any  one  to  speak  for  a  per- 
son on  examination  or  trial,  excepting  with  regard  to  the  law, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  or  an  hour  in  the  stocks. 
Before  ten  years  a  college  was  proposed,  and  five  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  were  subscribed,  but  during  the  sixty-two  years 
before  Yale  was  founded,  New  Haven  sent  on  a  two  weeks 
journey  through  the  woods  to  Harvard  sixty  students,  or  one 
eighth  of  all  the  graduates.  After  1644  she  sent  an  annual 
contribution  of  a  peck  of  corn  from  every  one  whose  heart 
was  willing,  but  later  collected  it  as  a  tax.  And  this  zeal  for 
learning  is  not  strange,  if  we  consider  the  personnel  of  the 
colony,  which  Mather  said  was  "constellated  with  many 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  as  genteel  persons  as  most 
that  ever  visited  these  nooks  of  America."  Aside  from  the 
pastor,  a  scholar,  statesman,  preacher,  and  Eaton,  a  scholar, 
traveler,  business  man,  eighteen  times  elected  Governor, 
there  were  several  university  bred  clergymen.  There  was 
Mr.  Hood  who  was  Mr.  Davenport's  assistant,  an  Oxford 
graduate,  a  brother-in-law  of  Whalley  the  Regicide,  and  a 
man  who  on  his  return  to  England  became  domestic  chaplain 
of  Cromwell.  There  were  Edward  Hopkins,  son-in-law  of 
Eaton,  nineteen  years  Governor  of  Connecticut,  founder  of 
the  Hopkins  Grammar  schools  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford; 
and  William  Tuttle,  great-grandfather  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  his  ten  sisters,  all  six  feet  tall,  "making  their  father  sixty 
feet  of  daughters,  all  of  sound  mind";  and  the  Younger  Win- 
throp,  son  of  the  Massachusetts  Governor,  and  himself 
Governor  of  Connecticut;  and  David  Yale  step-son  of  Eaton, 
and  father  of  Elihu  Yale;  and  Captain  Turner,  famous  in  the 
Pequot  war;  and  rich  men  like  Eaton  with  3,000  pounds, 
ten  others  with  1,000,  and  nineteen  with  500  pounds,  when 
850  pounds  sufficed  for  John  Harvard  to  endow  his  college, 
and  550  for  Elihu  Yale  to  establish  his.  There  were  also  Mrs. 
Higginson,  widow  of  the  Salem  minister,  and  young  Michael 
Wigglesworth,  "the  lurid  morning  star  of  American  Litera- 
ture" and  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  first  School  Master,  and  author 
of  "The  Accident,"  or  "An  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue," 
which  was  a  New  England  text  book  for  150  years  (the  last 
edition  being  issued  in  1838),  who  being  censured  by  the  church 
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for  disrespect  for  the  minister,  shook  the  dust  of  New  Haven 
from  his  feet,  and  became  master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  school, 
and  tutor  of  both  the  Mathers,  and  about  whom,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  90,  Cotton  Mather  wrote: 

"A  mighty  tribe  of  well  instructed  youth 
Tell  what  they  owe  to  him,  and  tell  with  truth. 
All  the  eight  parts  of  speech  he  taught  to  them 
They  now  employ  to  trumpet  his  esteem. 

Magister  pleased  them  well,  because  'twas  he 
They  say  that  Bonus  did  with  him  agree. 
While  they  said  Amo  they  the  hint  improve 
Him  for  to  make  the  object  of  their  love. 

He  lived  and  to  vast  age  no  illness  knew; 
Till  Time's  scythe  waiting  for  him  rusty  grew. 
He  lived  and  wrought;  his  labors  were  immense, 
But  were  declined  to  preterperfect  tense." 

From  people  like  these,  bearing  the  title  "Mr.,"  the  colony 
graded  down  through  householders,  farmers  (called  Goodman) 
and  their  wives  (called  "goodwife  or  Goodie")  today  laborers, 
apprenticed  servants  and  an  occasional  negro  or  Indian  slave. 

Regardless  of  the  laws  of  Political  Economy,  the  Magistrates 
legislated  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  on  wages,  for  example, 
"limiting  a  master  workman  to  two  shillings  daily  in  summer, 
and  twenty  pence  in  winter,  and  if  larger  sums  were  paid, 
both  giver  and  taker  were  fined  a  day's  work,  fixing  the  hyre 
of  a  steer  at  nine  pence,  a  grown  ox  or  bull  at  twelve  pence,  a 
horse  at  sixteen  pence,  a  cart  and  furniture  at  six  pence,  and 
a  day's  work  at  seven  hours,  if  the  whole  time  was  diligently 
employed."  They  prescribed  how  fences  should  be  made  to 
keep  out  pigs  and  goats  and  the  price  thereof;  ordained 
that  fat  venison  must  be  sold  at  two  and  a  half  pence  a  pound, 
that  a  laboring  man's  board,  lodging  and  washing  be  esti- 
mated at  four  shillings  and  six  pence  a  week,  and  that  boards 
made  by  rolling  a  log  over  a  hole,  and  sawed  by  a  topman 
above  and  a  pitman  beneath  be  four  and  six  pence  an 
hundred  feet,  and  planks  five  shillings.     With  an  eye  to  both 
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business  and  morals  they  fined  Goodman  Meigs  for  tanning 
poor  leather,  and  Goodman  Gregory  for  flapping  poor  shoes 
together,  and  told  them  that  since  "leather  was  now  as 
cheap  as  in  England,  shoes  should  be  more  reasonable." 
Regardless  of  supply  and  demand  they  forbade  a  profit  of 
more  than  three  pence  in  a  shilling  on  retailed  English  goods, 
or  more  than  one  and  a  half  on  goods  bought  on  board  a 
ship,  and  indicted  the  thrifty  widow  Stolyon  for  selling  wheat 
for  five  shillings  which  she  bought  for  three  and  six  pence, 
and  thread  at  twelve  shillings  which  cost  but  two  in  Eng- 
land, and  needles  at  a  penny  a  piece  which  one  could  buy  at 
Cheapside  for  twelve  or  eighteen  pence  a  hundred,  and 
worst  of  all,  for  demanding  seven  wampum  for  a  penny  when 
others  paid  her,  but  giving  only  six  for  a  penny  when  she 
paid  others.  They  also  appointed  and  oversaw  the  Marshal, 
the  public  crier,  the  fence  viewer,  the  viewer  of  weights,  drugs 
and  liquors,  the  cattle  brander,  and  the  public  chimney  sweep, 
who  had  a  monopoly  of  cleaning  all  constantly  used  chimneys 
monthly  in  winter  and  bi-monthly  in  summer,  and  who,  should 
a  frugal  citizen  clean  his  own  chimney,  might  inspect  it,  and 
were  it  not  well  done,  sweep  it  over  again  with  double  pay. 

Of  all  duties  to  God  and  to  man  they  took  cognizance  —  of 
Sabbath  breaking,  which  was  "a  proud  act  of  defiance  of 
God,"  and  made  a  theft  on  that  day  especially  heinous;  of 
irreverence  which  included  absence  from  church,  improper 
conduct  when  there,  disrespect  for  the  minister,  and  any  secular 
employment,  and  punished  as  seemed  to  them  wise,  even 
whipping  one  man  for  declaring  that  he  received  no  profit  from 
the  minister's  sermons;  of  courtship,  forbidding  any  man  to 
inveigle  or  draw  the  affections  of  any  maid  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  father,  master  or  guardian,  or  (in  their  absence) 
of  the  nearest  magistrate,  whether  by  written  messages,  com- 
pany keeping,  unnecessary  familiarity,  sinful  dalliance,  or  gifts. 

They  watched  over  the  amusements  of  young  people,  pro- 
hibiting mixed  dancing,  and  shovel-board  at  the  inn,  but  only 
discountenancing  other  dancing  and  card-playing;  over  a 
master's  treatment  of  his  apprentices,  and  that  the  latter 
should  have  proper  education ;  and  over  widows  matrimonially 
inclined  that  their  property  be  secured  for  their  children. 
They  legislated  about  the  use  of  tobacco,  which,  prohibited  in 
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Massachusetts  and  allowed  once  a  day  in  Hartford  if  one 
went  on  a  journey  of  ten  miles,  was  grown  for  trade  in  New 
Haven,  but  its  use  was  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  within  two 
miles  of  the  meeting  house,  in  door-yards,  on  the  streets, 
and  among  soldiers  on  duty,  the  fine  being  six  pence  a  pipe, 
which,  however,  a  poor  servant  might  pay  by  sitting  one  hour 
in  the  stocks.  The  magistrates  also  felt  responsible  for  mari- 
tal relations,  and  ordered  an  absent  husband  to  return  to  his 
wife  at  once  or  pay  twenty  pounds;  for  unchastity,  and  com- 
pelled the  marriage  of  a  betrayed  but  uncomplaining  girl  to 
her  betrayer,  the  marriage  ceremony  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sound  whipping  to  both  parties  unless  physical  weakness, 
attested  by  some  worthy  matron,  exempted  the  girl;  and 
they  ordered  the  whipping  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  stealing,  and  filthy  dalliance  with  Will  Harding. 
They  moreover  interviewed  the  doctor  (when  one  had  been 
secured)  about  taking  more  moderate  fees,  wrestled  with 
Dutch  merchants  about  not  attending  worship,  lectured 
sailors  from  the  Barbadoes  for  hauling  their  vessel  into 
security  on  the  Sabbath,  officiated  at  all  marriages,  which  if 
done  by  a  minister  might  be  thought  to  be  a  sacrament, 
established  the  value  of  corn,  cattle,  work,  beaver  skins  and 
wampum  with  which  trade  was  conducted,  and  withal  they 
must  study  the  Bible  so  as  to  back  each  law  or  punishment 
with  a  proper  text  —  the  law  about  the  size  of  beer-casks 
being  supported  by  Deuteronomy  xxv,  15:  "A  perfect  and 
just  measure  shalt  thou  have,"  and  the  law  that  militia  men 
be  armed  supported  by  1  Samuel  xiii,  20:  "All  the  Israelites 
went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  one  his  share 
and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax."  Cruel  laws  were  passed  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  they  were  mildly  enforced.  There  were 
laws  against  heresy,  but  they  were  rather  against  the  pro- 
claiming than  the  holding  the  heresy,  and  against  Baptist 
teachings  but  not  against  Baptists  residing  in  New  Haven. 
There  were  laws  against  "that  accursed  sect  called  Quakers," 
and  one  man  was  fined,  whipped,  branded  and  banished,  but  in 
Massachusetts  three  Quakers  were  hung.  And  yet  when  the 
Baptists  of  those  days  stood,  men  and  women,  under  open 
church  windows  during  service  crying  "woe,  woe,"  or  entering, 
covered   with   ashes,  cursed   and  contradicted   the  minister, 
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calling  him  "traitor,"  "liar,"  "fool,"  bidding  him  "sit 
down,"  and  shouting:  "Thy  sermon  is  too  long,"  and  when 
sometimes,  as  in  Salem,  women  went  about  in  the  costume  of 
Eden  to  show  the  nakedness  of  other  people's  sins,  then  the 
problem  of  toleration  became  complex.  There  were  laws  in 
New  Haven  as  elsewhere  against  witchcraft,  but  only  one 
person  was  tried  and  she  was  acquitted,  while  one  was  exe- 
cuted in  Hartford  and  several  in  Massachusetts. 

Church  trials,  however,  were  vigorously  conducted  and 
their  penalty  of  expulsion  given  irrespective  of  person,  the 
first  victim  being  the  Governor's  wife,  and  the  second  the 
town  clerk  and  one  of  the  seven  pillars,  for  stealing  land  and 
altering  the  records,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  colony. 

The  Market  Place  of  New  Haven  was  not  only  its  geo- 
graphical center  but  the  center  of  its  life.  It  was  never  called 
a  "common,"  but  the  "market  place,"  never  used  for  pas- 
ture, nor  designed  for  a  park,  but  was  set  aside,  like  the  Forum 
at  Rome,  or  the  Agora  at  Athens,  for  public  uses  and  build- 
ings, military  parades  and  exercises,  a  meeting  place  for  traders, 
and  popular  gatherings  in  the  future  great  city.  Therefore  it 
was  a  novelty  (and  has  continued  to  be)  in  old  and  new 
England,  and  was  owned  by  the  "Proprietors  of  the  Colony," 
as  it  is  now  by  the  still  existing  "Proprietors'  Committee." 

Though  at  first  only  sixteen  acres  of  forest,  not  wholly 
cleared  for  twenty-five  years,  and,  for  much  longer,  uneven, 
unfenced,  cut  up  with  roads  and  covered  with  stumps,  yet  the 
Market  Place  early  became  an  object  of  pride  and  injury  to 
it  was  strictly  forbidden. 

Having  in  its  centre  the  Meeting  House,  on  the  site  still 
occupied  by  the  church  after  274  years,  in  one  corner  the  place 
for  trade,  on  one  side  the  school  where  six  generations  went  for 
instruction,  on  another  side  the  watch  house  with  a  fireplace 
for  the  guard,  and  a  prison  house  with  no  fire,  and  nearby  the 
stocks  and  whipping-post,  it  was  the  resort  for  worship,  busi- 
ness, education,  news-gathering,  legislation,  seeking  and 
administering  justice,  military  training  and  sports,  when 
young  men  played  with  cudgels,  and  broadswords,  leaped, 
"wrastled,"  bowled  pitched  "quaites,"  ran  races,  or  shot  at 
a  mark  for  a  five  shilling  prize.  To  it  young  women  strolled 
to  read  matrimonial  and  other  notices  on  the  church  doors, 
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and  business  men  went  to  meet  customers,  or  hire  laborers, 
and  ship  captains  to  meet  buyers  for  their  cargoes.  Over  it 
thronged  the  whole  settlement  on  Sunday,  and  the  planters, 
on  other  days,  to  town-meeting,  with  the  ballots  of  corn 
which  meant  "Yes,"  or  beans  which  meant  "No"  in  their 
pockets,  and  good  wives  to  buy  and  lug  home  whatever  they 
needed  at  the  market.  Across  it  bridal  couples  walked  to 
the  Magistrate's  office,  and  the  Governor  to  his  arbitrary 
throne,  and  culprits  were  led  to  trial  and  thence  to  the  stocks 
or  whipping  post,  about  which  a  crowd  gathered  seldom  to  pity, 
but  often  to  jeer.  There  too  proclamations  were  made; 
Cromwell's  victories  were  celebrated,  and  the  final  merging  of 
the  colony  in  Connecticut  announced.  Over  it  doubtless 
the  regicides  Goff  and  Whaley  fled  from  Davenport's  house 
to  the  cave  on  West  Rock,  and  there  the  pursuing  officers 
questioned  and  were  misled  by  the  people.  There  also  the 
town  drummer,  whose  drum  served  as  church  bell,  town 
clock,  early  morning  rooster,  caller  and  dispenser  of  the  watch 
and  warner  of  danger,  earned  his  five  pounds  a  year.  And 
there,  to  the  scattered  graves  about  the  rear  of  the  church, 
passed  slowly  (and  sometimes  staggered,  if  the  previous  pota- 
tions were  too  large)  the  funeral  processions,  each  new  grave 
being  dug  and  filled  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
bier  left  bottom  up  on  the  new  mound  till  it  was  needed  again. 
For  several  years  the  colony  prospered.  New  settlers 
came  constantly  (one  hundred  and  eleven  in  one  year). 
Coasting  trade  was  opened  with  Boston,  England,  Virginia  and 
the  Barbadoes.  Leather  was  made,  shoes  were  imported,  iron 
works  were  established,  and  the  prospects  of  the  expected 
mart  and  state  seemed  bright.  But  when  the  Puritan  immigra- 
tion ceased,  growth  fell  off.  The  deflection  of  Winthrop  and 
Hopkins  to  Hartford  and  the  death  of  Eaton  were  discourag- 
ing. As  commercial  ventures  were  unsuccessful,  impoverished 
capitalists  turned  farmers  and  small  tradesmen.  Repeatedly 
new  enterprises  of  enlargement  ended  in  disaster.  After 
purchasing  land  for  a  trading  post  on  the  site  of  Philadelphia, 
the  settlers  from  New  Haven  were  on  their  arrival  driven 
back  by  the  Dutch,  Swedes  and  a  pestilence.  When  the 
attempt  was  repeated  it  was  blocked  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Amsterdam,  with   whom   for  three  years  a  war  was 
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threatened  and  prepared  for.  And  when  aid  for  this  war  was 
asked  of  the  New  England  Confederacy,  which  was  formed 
for  such  an  emergency,  Plymouth  and  Hartford  bluntly 
refused,  and  Massachusetts,  after  promising  help  and  pre- 
paring an  army  of  800,  did  likewise,  which  was  called,  "A  pro- 
voaking  sinn  against  God,  and  of  a  scandalous  nature  towards 
man,"  for  it  prevented  New  Haven  from  annexing  unpro- 
tected New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  its  suburbs,  and  de- 
stroyed its  last  dream  of  greatness.  When,  later,  a  "new 
Ark"  was  sent  forth  to  New  Jersey,  and  established  the  Newark 
settlement.  New  Haven's  opportunity  had  gone.  The  last 
overwhelming  misfortune  was  the  loss  of  a  great  ship,  fitted 
out  at  5000  pounds  expense  and  with  many  prominent  citi- 
zens on  board,  towed  to  sea  through  a  channel  cut  three 
miles  in  the  ice,  but  never  seen  again.  And  so  deep  was  the 
discouragement  that  Cromwell's  offer  of  a  location  in  Jamaica 
was  eagerly  discussed. 

Meantime,  discontent  with  the  franchise  became  almost  a 
rebellion  in  the  colony's  outlying  towns,  in  which  the  entice- 
ments of  the  freer  government  at  Hartford  were  abundantly 
presented,  and  trials  for  sedition,  non-payment  of  taxes,  and 
contempt  of  authority  could  not  allay  it.  Even  in  New  Haven 
itself  the  few  ruling  saints  were  almost  beleaguered  by  a  strong 
and  respectable  party  who  would  not  be  pacified  by  invita- 
tions to  church  membership  or  a  few  forced  concessions. 

When,  therefore,  in  1662,  Charles  H,  angry  with  New 
Haven  for  its  protection  of  the  regicides,  ignored  its  exist- 
ence, and  by  a  new  charter  merged  it  in  Connecticut,  further 
resistance  seemed  useless.  Nevertheless,  for  three  years  longer 
the  plucky  Davenport  preached  and  protested  against  the 
ever-rising  tide,  and  the  government  creaked  on  with  increas- 
ing feebleness  until  finally,  when  all  of  her  dependent  towns 
(Southold,  L.  I.,  being  the  first)  had  revolted  and  sworn  alle- 
giance to  Connecticut,  and  a  forced  union  with  New  Amster- 
dam under  the  Duke  of  York  seemed  imminent,  the  New 
Haven  government  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  the  colony 
ceased.  And  John  Davenport,  declaring  that  "The  cause  of 
Christ  in  New  Haven  was  miserably  lost,"  departed  to  Bos- 
ton to  succeed  John  Cotton  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
and  fight  an  extended  suffrage  till  his  death  a  year  later. 


A  Letter  from  Boston  to  Salem  in  1768. 


All  printed  but  the  word  Salem  and  the  signatures  of  the 
selectmen. 

Boston,  September  14,  1768. 

Gentlemen, 

You  are  already  too  well  acquainted  with  the  melancholly 
and  very  alarming  Circumstances  to  which  this  Province,  as 
well  as  AMERICA  in  general,  is  now  reduced.  Taxes  equally 
detrimental  to  the  Commercial  Interests  of  the  Parent 
Country  and  her  Colonies,  are  imposed  upon  the  People, 
without  their  Consent;  —  Taxes  designed  for  the  Support  of 
the  Civil  Government  in  the  Colonies,  in  a  Manner  clearly 
unconstitutional,  and  contrary  to  that,  in  which  till  late, 
Government  has  been  supported,  by  the  free  Gift  of  the  People 
in  the  American  Assemblies  or  Parliaments;  as  also  for  the 
Maintenance  of  a  large  Standing  Army;  not  for  the  Defence 
of  the  newly  acquired  Territories,  but  for  the  old  Colonies, 
and  in  a  Time  of  Peace.  The  decent  humble  and  truly  loyal 
Applications  and  Petitions  from  the  Representations  of  this 
Province  for  the  Redress  of  these  heavy  and  very  threatening 
Grievances,  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual,  being  assured  from 
authentick  Intelligence  that  they  have  not  yet  reach'd  the 
Royal  Ear.  The  only  effect  of  transmitting  these  Applica- 
tions hitherto  perceivable,  has  been  a  Mandate  from  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  state  to  the  Governor  of  this 
Province,  to  Dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  merely  because 
the  late  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  Rescind  a  Reso- 
lution of  a  former  House,  which  imply 'd  nothing  more  than 
a  Right  in  the  American  subjects  to  unite  in  humble  and 
dutiful  Petitions  to  their  gracious  Sovereign,  when  they  found 
themselves  aggrieved:  This  is  a  Right  naturally  inherent  in 
every  man,  and  expressly  recognized  at  the  glorious  Revolution 
as  the  Birthright  of  an  Englishman. 

This  Dissolution  you  are  sensible  has  taken  Place;  the 
Governor   has   publickly   and   repeatedly   declared    that   he 
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cannot  call  another  Assembly;  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  American  Department  in  one  of  his  Letters  communi- 
cates to  the  late  House,  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  "proper 
Care  will  be  taken  for  the  Support  of  the  Dignity  of  Govern- 
ment ;"   the  Meaning  of  which  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  Concern  and  Perplexity  into  which  these  Things  have 
thrown  the  People,  have  been  greatly  aggravated,  by  a  late 
Declaration  of  his  Excellency  Governor  BERNARD,  that 
one  or  more  Regiments  may  soon  be  expected  in  this  Province. 

The  Design  of  these  Troops  is  in  everyone's  Apprehension 
nothing  short  of  Enforcing  by  military  Power  the  Execution 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  forming  of  which  the  Colonies 
have  not,  and  cannot  have  any  constitutional  Influence.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Distresses  to  which  a  free  People  can  be 
reduced. 

The  Town  which  we  have  the  Honor  to  serve,  have  taken 
these  Things  at  their  late  Meeting  into  their  most  eerious 
Consideration:  And  as  there  is  in  the  Minds  of  many  a  per- 
vailing  Apprehension  of  the  approaching  War  with  France, 
they  have  passed  the  several  Votes,  which  we  transmit  to 
you;  desiring  that  they  may  he  immediately  laid  before  the 
Town,  whose  Prudentials  are  in  your  care,  at  a  legal  Meeting, 
for  their  candid  and  particular  Attention. 

Deprived  of  the  Councils  of  a  General  Assembly  in  this 
dark  and  difficult  Session,  the  loyal  people  of  this  Province, 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  immediately  perceive  the  Propriety 
and  Utility  of  the  proposed  Committee  of  Convention: 
And  the  sound  and  wholesome  Advice  that  may  be  expected 
from  a  Number  of  Gentlemen  chosen  by  themselves,  and  in 
whom  they  may  Repose  the  greatest  Confidence,  must  tend  to 
the  real  Service  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign;  and  the  Welfare 
of  his  Subjects  in  this  Province;  and  may  happily  prevent 
any  sudden  and  unconnected  Measures,  which  in  their  present 
Anxiety,  and  even  Agony  of  Mind,  they  may  be  in  Danger  of 
falling  into. 

As  it  is  of  Importance  that  the  Convention  should  meet  as 
soon  as  may  be,  so  early  a  Day  as  the  22d  of  this  Instant 
September  has  been  propos'd  for  that  Purpose  —  and  it  is 
hoped  the  remotest  Towns  will  by  that  Time,  or  as  soon  after 
as  conveniently  may  be,  return  their  respective  Committees. 
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Not  doubting  but  that  you  are  equally  concerned  with  us 
and  our  Fellow  Citizens  for  the  Preservation  of  our  invaluable 
Rights,  and  for  the  general  Happiness  of  our  Country,  and  that 
youfare  disposed  with  equal  Ardor  to  exert  yourselves  in 
every  constitutional  Way  for  so  glorious  a  Purpose, 
We  are, 

GENTLEMEN, 

With  the  greatest  Esteem 

Your  obedient  humble  Servants, 
Joseph  D.  Jackson  1 
John  Ruddock         |  Select-Men 
John  Hancock         Y       of 
John  Rowe  |    Boston. 

Sam'l  Pemberton   J 

N.  B.     The  other  two  Select-Men  are  out  of  the  Province. 
To  the  Gentlemen  Select-Men  of  Salem. 


A   Brookline   Letter  of  1827. 


A  letter  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Green  Rawson  of  Mendon, 
Mass.,  who  afterwards  married  (October  26,  1836)  Dr. 
Mathew  Brown,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
written  in  Brookline  June  16,  1827,  to  her  sister.  Miss  Julia 
Ann  Green,  then  at  school  in  Milford,  Mass.,  and  read  before 
the  Society  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Cooper 
Hunneman  4th.  He  described  finding  this  letter  as  follows: 
Mrs.  William  Cooper  Hunneman,  2d,  of  11  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ave.,  Roxbury,  from  about  1828  to  1890,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Frances  Jemima  Green,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Green 
Rawson  of  Brookline,  "had  a  garret  and  the  old-fashioned 
habit  of  keeping  things  'forever'  in  it.  Most  children  of  the 
present  generation,  and  grownups  of  future  generations  will 
only  know  of  such  delightful  places  to  explore  on  rainy  days, 
by  the  stories  they  may  hear  or  read  of  the  old  houses  with 
the  space  under  the  sloping  roof  unfinished,  where  one  had  to 
stoop,  often  dark,  and  of  the  odor  all  of  its  own,  a  dry,  woody 
odor,  especially  on  a  hot  day  in  summer;    a  space  full  of 
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trunks  of  all  ages,  including  the  hair  covered  trunks,  boxes,  a 
chest  or  two,  a  spinning  wheel,  perhaps  a  boy's  model  of  a 
ship,  children's  toys  put  away  when  outgrown,  perhaps  a 
small  box  of  the  children's  first  little  shoes,  odd  pieces  of 
furniture,  rolls  of  wall  paper,  carpet  and  straw  matting, 
andirons,  shovels  and  tongs,  skates  of  various  generations, 
from  those  where  the  runners  curled  up  over  the  toe,  old 
shoes,  bonnets  and  beaver  hats,  fuzzy  and  grey,  possibly  a 
hoop  skirt,  boxes  of  old  papers  and  letters  and  books,  a  few 
specimens  of  dresses,  both  male  and  female,  packed  away  in 
camphor  in  a  cedar  chest. 

"All  these  and  more  were  in  the  garret  where  this  letter 
lay  some  fifty  odd  years,  and  in  reading  it  now,  I  think  pos- 
sibly some  of  your  members  may  recognize  the  names  men- 
tioned in  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  C.  Hunneman." 

Brookline,  June  16th,  1827. 
My  much  loved  Sister 

I  cannot  but  reproach  myself  for  neglect  when  I  recollect 
that  I  have  never  written  to  you  particularly  since  you  com- 
menced your  studies  in  Milford.  I  hope  dear  Julia  you  will 
improve  your  time  &  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  You 
probably  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  applying  yourself  as 
closely  to  your  studies  as  would  be  advisable  —  but  I  would 
remind  you  that  you  have  but  a  few  years  at  most  to  spend  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge  uninterrupted  as  at  present  —  I  would 
not  merely  have  you  get  your  exercises  verbatim.  That  I 
do  not  consider  at  all  important  but  I  would  have  you  look 
into  what  ever  study  you  commence  &  try  at  least  to  under- 
stand it.  A  superficial  knowledge  only  serves  to  make  one 
appear  ridiculous.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  thus 
learned  but  I  have  often  very  often  heard  you  complain  that 
you  could  not  understand  your  studies.  You  must  never  be 
afraid  to  ask  any  explanation  of  any  question  you  do  not 
clearly  see  through  —  that  in  case  one  should  be  asked  of 
you,  you  might  be  able  to  give  an  answer  with  out  hesitation. 
I  hope  you  will  pay  particular  attention  to  arithmetic  & 
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writing.  Girls  too  often  fail  in  these  two  branches  of  edu- 
cation. You  often  meet  with  young  ladies  who  have  had  an 
Academy  or  a  Boarding  School  education  who  cannot  tell 
you  the  third  of  two  —  nor  write  a  legible  hand. 

Sunday  evening.  Nearly  a  week  has  elapsed  since  I  com- 
menced this,  unavoidable  duties  have  demanded  my  atten- 
tion &  time.  I  either  do  not  like  to  write  as  well  as  I  used 
to  —  or  I  have  not  so  much  time  to  spend  in  writing  as  I 
once  had.  I  feel  perfectly  sensible  that  the  letters  of  my 
friends  remain  a  long  while  unanswered  —  with  the  exception 
of  yours  and  sister  Fannys,  dear  Julia  —  You  must  pardon 
me  if  sometimes  I  have  felt  that  you  had  forgotten,  such  a 
being  existed,  as  your  Charlotte  —  but  I  do  not  allow  my  self  to 
indulge  in  those  feelings  often  —  Sometimes  they  will  rise  in 
spite  of  anything  you  may  please  to  imagine.  This  you  will 
say  has  very  little  connection  with  the  first  page  of  this 
letter.  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  it  &  proceed  accordingly 
—  I  left  off  with  arithmetic  &  writing,  I  will  commence 
again  with  entreating  you  not  to  read  novels  or  remances 
while  you  are  at  school  —  should  you  live,  as  I  pray  you 
may,  you  will  have  an  abundance  of  time  to  indulge  in  light 
reading  —  After  your  mind  is  well  stored  with  useful  knowl- 
edge. You  are  sensible  I  presume  that  you  are  immoderately 
fond  of  reading  novels  &  you  must  be  sensible  that  you  have 
indulged  yourself  to  a  very  great  degree  in  that  kind  of  read- 
ing— Your  better  judgment  I  hope  will  dictate  something 
more  solid  &  useful  if  not  quite  as  amusing.  We  must  not 
always  indulge  ourselves  in  those  things  which  please  us  for 
the  moment  we  should  rather  ask  will  it  serve  us  in  future  — 
&  whatever  will  stand  the  test  we  may  safely  enjoy. 

Wednesday  27th.  Company  came  in  Sunday  evening 
which  prevented  my  finishing  this  letter  &  this  morning  Miss 
Heaney  is  sick  the  girls  are  taking  their  study  hour,  &  I 
have  seated  myself  with  the  determination  of  finishing  this 
sheet.  Last  week  I  walked  into  Boston  with  Miss  Charlotte 
Walley  —  found  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Lincoln  at  Mrs.  Bowles  — 
I  was  very  happy  to  see  them  —  poor  Catherin  her  husband 
and  dear  little  Mary  were  thrown  from  a  chaise  a  few  days 
before  I  went  in  they  were  none  of  them  much  hurt  —  but 
greatly  frightened     little  M.  says  she  "fell  out  of  the  chaise 
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&  boke  her  nick"  she  is  a  most  interesting  child  —  her  parents 
idoHse  her — Cath'rin  comes  out  often  to  see  me  —  is  coming 
this  week  to  spend  the  day  with  her  Httle  darling — I  visited 
the  Gallery  of  paintings  at  the  Atheanaeum  was  very  much 
delighted  —  there  are  a  great  many  old  pictures,  some  very 
antiquated  —  There  is  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  Jerimiah 
the  Prophet  &  his  scribe  —  who  is  seated  at  the  feet  of  his 
master  &  waiting,  apparently  with  the  deepest  interest  for 
the  dictation  of  the  Prophet  —  the  picture  is  very  large.  I 
will  have  a  long  description  to  give  you  when  I  see  you.  I 
met  several  people  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  three  or  four  years 
—  and  who  I  may  not  see  for  as  many  more — I  walked  out 
of  town  with  Charlotte  &  her  Brother  —  we  started  about  six 
and  reached  home  at  eight.  Mrs.  Walley  has  twelve  chil- 
dren one  son  in  Smyrna  in  the  midst  of  the  Greeks  &  Turks 
one  in  South  America  &  one  who  has  just  returned  from 
Porto  Cabello  —  he  and  his  brother  were  merchants  —  the 
troops  marched  into  their  town  &  their  store  being  the  most 
comfortable  one  in  the  place  —  BoUivar  took  it  for  his  own 
quarters  —  more  of  this  when  I  see  you.  The  Walley  family 
is  one  of  the  most  —  perhaps  the  most  interesting  families  I 
ever  knew — Mrs.  Walley  is  a  french  lady  she  came  to  this 
country  about  38  years  ago — I  wish  you  could  know  them 
Julia.  I  have  told  them  about  you  and  they  wish  to  see  you. 
Julia  my  dear  be  a  good  girl  &  understand  what  you  learn  — 
you  must  write  a  great  deal  —  &  you  will  please  me  &  all 
who  love  you  —  write  me  a  long  letter  tell  me  what  you  are 
doing  direct  my  letters  to  Boston  to  the  care  of  Bowles  & 
Dearborn  —  Boston  —  &  I  shall  get  them  —  there  is  no 
office  in  Brookline — Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bowles  intend  to  visit  Men- 
don  soon  —  I  hope  you  will  see  them  —  Miss  Buffum  is  sit- 
ting beside  me  —  she  says  give  my  love  to  Julia  —  little  Mary 
Walley  is  standing  over  me  with  one  arm  over  my  neck  & 
then  giving  me  a  kiss — she  is  a  sweet  child  —  write  soon  to 
Charlotte. 

[P.  S.]  There  is  one  young  lady  here  whom  I  have  not 
mentioned  in  this  letter  —  one  whom  I  love  most  dearly  — 
one  of  the  sweetest  &  most  amiable  girls  I  have  ever  known  I 
would  give  much  to  have  her  a  companion  of  yours  she  is 
intellectual   very   modest   &   unobtrusive  —  she   plays   very 
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finely  on  the  pianno  forte  &  sings  sweetly  —  she  is  your  own 
age  and  her  name  is  Cath'rin  Walley  —  You  will  say  the 
Cath'rins  seem  to  be  favorites  —  I  have  found  two  that  are  — 
she  talks  of  you  every  day  —  she  says  very  often  Oh  Mrs. 
Rawson  I  wish  you  were  a  Catholic  —  she  and  all  her  family 
are  Catholic's  —  Cath'rin  is  goin  into  the  Convent  this  fall 
to  get  prepared  for  joining  the  Church  —  Mr.  Byrn  the 
Catholic  Priest  comes  out  very  often  —  generally  spends  the 
night  &  says  mass  the  next  morning  we  have  all  been  invited 
twice  to  attend  but  the  rain  prevented  —  Mrs.  Walley  sends 
us  cherries  every  day  in  abundance  &  other  neighbors  send  us 
strawberries  —  I  live  upon  fruit  altogether  I  always  wish 
you  had  some  of  it  —  Has  Dr.  Leland  commenced  a  course 
of  Lectures  this  term?  Tell  me  all  about  them  if  he  has  — 
My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Long  if  you  please  and  regards  to 
Mr.  Cleaveland  —  tell  him  I  hope  he  will  make  a  good  scholar 
of  you  —  again  farewel. 

[Addressed]  Miss  Julia  Ann  Green 

Care  of  the  Rev  David  Long, 
Milford  Mass. 

The  writer,  Mrs.  Rawson,  was  born  October  6,  1804,  at  Med- 
way,  Mass.,  and  died  July  9,  1883,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 
Her  parents  were  William  Green  and  Jemima  Wright  Green 
of  West  Medway,  Mass. 
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the  town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations, 
families,  individuals,  events ;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its 
antiquities,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  historical 
library,  and  the  publication  from  time  to  time  of  such  information 
relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient. 
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at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society.  Each  person  so  elected 
shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  two  dollars ;  and  any  member  who  shall  fail  for  two  con- 
secutive years  to  pay  the  annual  assessment  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  this  Society ;  provided,  however,  that  any  member  who 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year  may  thereby  become 
a  Life  member ;  and  any  member  who  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  in  any 
one  year  may  thereby  become  a  Benefactor  of  the  Society,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  free  from  all  dues  and  assessments.  The  money 
received  from  Life  members  and  Benefactors  shall  constitute  a 
fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  together  with  the 
annual  income  therefrom,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

The  Society  may  elect  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
in  the  manner  in  which  annual  members  are  elected,  but  they  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  fee  or  assessment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
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Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk  may  be  issued 
to  all  persons  who  become  Life  members,  and  to  Benefactors. 


ARTICLE  V. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  seven  Trustees,  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Clerk  of  the  Society 
and  may  also  be  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer),  and  a 
Treasurer,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Trustees,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  their  number  at  their  first  meeting  after  their 
election,  or  at  an  adjournment  thereof.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  also  include  a  President  Emeritus  whfen  the  Society  shall  so 
vote. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January.  Regular  stated  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Clerk  shall  notify  each  member  by  a  written  or  printed 
notice  sent  through  the  mail  postpaid  at  least  three  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting,  or  by  publishing  such  notice  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  published  in  Brookline. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  (lo)  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  request  of  the  President,  by  giving  each  member 
personal  or  written  notice,  or  by  sending  such  notice  by  mail,  post- 
paid, at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  of  such  meeting; 
but  meetings  where  all  the  Trustees  are  present  may  be  held  with- 
out such  notice.  The  President  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  request  of  any  three  members  thereof.  A 
majority  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

VACANCIES. 

Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Trustees,  Clerk,  or  Treasurer  maybe 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a 
Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  who 
shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of  candidates  for  the 
places  to  be  filled. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  those 
officers  a  President /r^  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES   OF    THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  shall  notify  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
keep  an  exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its 
meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society  and 
place  on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  in  order  in  books  or  cards 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  to  Life  members  and  to 
Benefactors. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  such  property  in  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

He  shall  acknowledge  all  loans  or  gifts  made  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XL 

DUTIES   OF  THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Society,  and  pay 
all  bills  against  the  Society  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  he  shall  make  a  written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the 
year  preceding.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum,  with 
surety,  as  the  Trustees  may  fix,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

DUTIES  AND   POWERS  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  superintend  the  prudential  and 
executive  business  of  the  Society,  authorize  all  expenditures  of 
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money,  fix  all  salaries,  provide  a  common  seal,  receive  and  act 
upon  all  resignations  and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that 
the  by-laws  are  duly  complied  with.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
have  full  powers  to  hire,  lease,  or  arrange  for  a  suitable  home  for 
the  Society,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
required  in  the  premises. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  sub-committees  from 
their  own  number  as  they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer  they 
shall  have  power  to  choose  the  same  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
four  standing  committees,  as  follows  : — 

Committee  on  Rooms. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Rooms,"  to  which  shall  be  added  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the 
Society  ex-officio,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  of 
the  rooms  (except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  library  offered  as  gifts  or  loans),  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Society's  collection 
in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Papers,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subjects  of  papers  to  be 
read,  or  other  exercises  of  a  profitable  nature,   at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Membership,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  mem- 
bership. 

Committee  on  Library. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Library,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  library,  including  acceptance  and  rejection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  objects  tendered  to  the  library,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  in  that  department. 
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These  four  committees  shall  perform  their  duties  as  above  set 
forth  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Vacancies  that  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
two  members,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures 
of  money. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  notice  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  proposed  alterations  or  amendments  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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No.  9016. 

Commonwealtb  of  flDaseacbueetts. 


J8e  it  ftnohin  That  whereas  Rufus  George  Frederick  Candage, 
EnwARD  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory  Hoar, 
Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns,  James 
Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge  have  associated  themselves  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 

Broohline  iDistorical  Society, 

for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations,  families,  individuals,  and 
events,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  historical  library,  and  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  of  such  information  relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed 
expedient,  and  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  as  appears  from  the 
certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in 
this  office ; 

^a'ta,  tijerefare,  5,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonweath  of 
Massachusetts,  ijo  l}ertljg  ctrtifg,  that  said  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candage,  Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory 
Hoar,  Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns, 
James  Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally 
organized  and  established  as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the 

3Brool?Une  Ibistorical  Society, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

SJSitness  my  official  signature  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 
Wm.  M.  Olin, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookline 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Edward  Devotion 
House,  Brookline,  on  January  29,  1915,  at  8  p.m.,  in 
accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 
President  Charles  H.  Stearns  was  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read 
and  the  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society: 

On  the  evening  of  January  28,  1902,  Captain  R.  F.  G. 
Candage,  then  President,  gave  his  first  report  of  the  new 
society ;  it  has  continued  with  success  until  to-day,  when  his 
successor  appears  before  you  on  its  fourteenth  anniversary. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  no  especial  results,  and 
the  membership  has  not  greatly  changed,  numbering  at  the 
close  of  the  year  4  benefactors,  27  life  members  and  members 
and  207  annual  members,  making  a  total  of  238  members. 
Six  of  our  members  have  died,  namely:  Mrs.  Clara  Perkins 
Fish,  a  life  member;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rutan,  a  life  member; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wood;  Percy  Chase,  M.D.;  Mr.  James  L. 
Little;  and  Mr.  James  N.  North.  All  were  valued  residents 
of  the  town,  and  their  loss  is  greatly  felt  in  the  community. 
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Mrs.  Clara  Perkins  Fish  was  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
lawyer,  Frederick  P.  Fish,  of  Brookline.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Livermore,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  had 
lived  in  Cambridge  for  many  years  before  coming  to  Brook- 
line. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Rutan  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shep- 
ley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  architects,  of  Boston,  and  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  his  profession  in  this  country.  His  firm  has 
built  many  of  the  leading  buildings  of  the  United  States.  He 
lived  for  many  years  on  Davis  Avenue,  but  recently  moved 
to  an  apartment  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  Street  and  Buck- 
minster  Road,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Harvard  Church,  and  a  most  worthy  man. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wood  was  the  daughter  of  a  former  resident 
of  the  town,  Amos  L.  Wood,  who  lived  for  many  years  on 
the  corner  of  Harvard  Street  and  Linden  Place,  now  occupied 
by  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  pretty  gar- 
den connected  with  this  house,  running  along  Harvard  Street 
to  what  was  the  Homer  estate  on  Homer  Street.  Miss  Wood 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Thayer  Streets. 

Dr.  Percy  Chase  came  to  Brookline  about  1907,  from  Lynn, 
and  lived  first  on  Walnut  Street,  and  afterwards  on  Addington 
Road.  He  was  a  physician,  but  I  think  he  did  not  practise 
his  profession. 

Mr.  James  L.  Little  came  to  Brookline  in  1878  or  '79,  and 
lived  in  a  fine  old  mansion  on  Goddard  Avenue.  He  was  a 
genial,  courteous  gentleman,  and  always  had  a  pleasant  word 
with  those  he  daily  met.  He  and  his  brother,  John  Mason 
Little,  were  the  owners,  or  principal  owners  of  the  Hotel  Pel- 
ham  building  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets, 
Boston,  which  was  moved  back  a  number  of  feet  when  Tremont 
Street  was  widened  some  years  ago.  This  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  great  engineering  feat.  The  widow  of  Mr.  Little 
survived  him  but  one  day. 

Mr.  James  N.  North  had  resided  on  Beacon  Street  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  the  president  of  the  American 
Soda  Fountain  Company. 


Among  our  leading  citizens  who  have  died  during  the  year, 
especial  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  George  F.  Arnold. 
Although  not  belonging  to  this  society,  his  wife  has  long 
been  an  active  member.  Mr.  Arnold  was  not  a  strong  man 
physically,  and  was  not  engaged  in  any  calling,  except  to  do 
all  the  good  he  could  in  the  world.  His  was  a  lovable  char- 
acter, and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Spencer  W.  Richardson,  who, 
though  not  living  within  the  limits  of  Brookline,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  town,  passed  away  during  the  year.  Mr. 
Richardson  came  to  Brookline  with  his  father's  family  in  his 
boyhood,  and  lived  in  a  house  on  Walnut  Street,  which  was 
taken  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  house  built 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Carroll.  He  attended  the  Brookline  High 
School  in  1850  or  '51,  and  afterwards  entered  the  office  of 
William  Dwight,  who  was  a  prominent  banker  in  his  day. 
Mr.  Richardson  afterwards  went  into  the  banking  business 
with  the  late  William  H.  Hill  of  Brookline,  founding  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Richardson,  Hill  &  Company  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  one  of  five  brothers  who  went  to  the  Civil 
War,  none  of  whom  are  now  living.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  and  his  presence  on  Memorial  Day  is  well 
remembered. 

The  following  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  during 
the  year: 

January  22.  The  annual  meeting,  at  which  officers  were 
elected,  and  the  President  made  his  address. 

February  25.  "What  is  an  American?  The  Observations 
of  an  American  Farmer  before  1775,"  by  our  member,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  White.  Your  President  had  an  engagement  on 
that  evening,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  Vice-President. 
As  I  was  not  present,  I  cannot  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
paper,  except  as  I  know  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  who  has 
been  such  a  help  to  us  during  all  these  years. 

March  27.  "The  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience,"  by 
Honorable  Henry  K.  Braley,  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court.     There  was  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  on  that 
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evening,  and  but  a  small  number  were  present  to  hear  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  productions  that  have  been  given  before 
our  Society.  Judge  Braley  gave  a  description  of  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  England,  who,  as  the  title  recites,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience. 

April  16.  "China,  the  New  Republic,"  by  Mrs.  Morrill 
Hamlin  of  Portland,  Maine.  A  large  audience  was  present 
to  greet  her.  Mrs.  Hamlin  spoke  most  interestingly,  and 
without  notes.  She  felt  that  the  New  Republic  had  made  a 
good  start,  though  with  tremendous  odds,  and  that  its  presi- 
dent was  a  strong,  progressive  man. 

May  28.  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  particularly 
some  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,"  by  Professor  Burt  G.  Wilder  of  Brookline.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Grand  Army  Room,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Post  had  been  invited  to  be  present.  Professor 
Wilder,  who  is  one  of  our  members,  gave  an  extremely  inter- 
esting talk  about  the  life  in  this  colored  regiment  in  the  low, 
flat  country  about  Charleston,  and  he  mentioned  several  of 
his  fellow-officers  who  had  homes  in  Brookline,  and  were  well 
known  to  most  of  us.  The  occasion  was  most  appropriate  to 
Memorial  Day,  which  followed  so  soon. 

October  22.  "Highways  and  Byways  of  Boston;  how  they 
were  formed  and  how  they  are  named,"  by  Walter  Kendall 
Watkins.  The  taking  title  of  this  talk,  together  with  the 
fame  of  the  well-known  antiquarian,  brought  a  large  gathering 
and  the  interesting  information  about  old  Boston  well  repaid 
those  who  were  present.  Mr.  Watkins'  knowledge  of  old 
Boston  is  marvelous. 

November  19.  "How  the  Eagle  Came  to  be  our  National 
Emblem,"  by  John  Stuart  Barrows,  who  told  us  of  the  long 
controversy  both  in  the  National  Congress  and  in  a  com- 
mittee, in  the  attempt  to  get  a  suitable  emblem  for  the  Nation's 
Seal  and  Coat  of  Arms.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  this 
committee,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  the  eagle  being  used  to 
represent  us,  as  it  was,  he  said,  "a  dirty,  unclean  bird,  of  greedy 
and  rapacious  habits." 


December  17.  "The  Brookline  Fire  Department,"  by 
Miss  Ethel  H.  Forbes,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  High  School, 
where  the  paper  was  originally  given,  and  for  which  she 
received  a  James  Murray  Kay  prize.  It  gave  a  description  of 
the  growth  of  the  department,  particularly  in  the  early  days 
of  the  town,  when  the  first  engine  had  to  be  supplied  with 
water  by  buckets.  It  told  of  some  of  the  mishaps  of  the 
department,  and  of  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  machines, 
up  to  the  present  motor  engine. 

The  addition  to  the  Devotion  Schoolhouses,  which  last 
January  was  in  process  of  construction,  has  now  been  finished, 
dedicated  and  is  in  use.  I  called  it  an  addition,  but  the 
immense  new  building  dominates  the  group  of  school  build- 
ings, and  makes  a  most  impressive  background  for  this  fine 
quadrangle,  with  our  little  old-fashioned  house  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  delightful  mingling  of  the  new  and  the  old.  The 
new  school  building  has  been  described  in  our  local  papers, 
but  it  should  be  seen  in  its  entirety  to  justly  estimate  its  size 
and  utility.  The  fine  and  complete  gymnasium  in  the  base- 
ment, the  series  of  long  recitation  rooms,  each  with  a  sunny 
exposure,  and,  crowning  all,  the  spacious  and  beautiful  hall, 
seating  more  than  our  Town  Hall,  are  very  impressive. 

To  an  old  resident  like  your  president,  there  comes  to 
mind  the  little  old  building  on  School  Street,  where  he  first 
went  to  school,  a  dingy  two-story  building,  not  adorned  by 
tree  or  shrub.  This  was  situated  about  where  Prospect  Street 
opens  from  School  Street.  Originally  there  had  been  a  high 
hill  where  is  now  a  gentle  rise  on  which  the  present  Pierce 
Primary  is  located.  The  hill  had  been  dug  into  from  the 
Harvard  Street  side,  and  the  steep,  ugly  gravel  bank  was  at 
the  back  or  side  of  the  schoolhouse.  School  Street  was  a 
mere  lane,  with  barberry  bushes  along  the  side,  where  the 
children  used  to  play  house  at  recess.  The  one  redeeming 
feature  of  the  surroundings  was  the  pretty  meadow  across  the 
road,  which  in  those  days  occupied  the  space  now  filled  with 
apartments,  and  there  the  brook  flowed,  unhampered  by 
stoned  banks.     This  was  called  the  North  Primary  School. 

The  Middle  District  School  was  a  one-story  building  on 
the  south  side  of  Heath  Street,  on  land  now  owned  by  the 
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heirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Amy  Cabot.  Mr.  Michael  DriscoU,  a 
few  years  ago,  wrote  a  very  interesting  and  full  description 
of  this  school,  which  finally  has  evolved  into  the  present  com- 
modious Heath  School. 

The  third,  or  South  Primary  School,  also  known  as  the 
Putterham  School,  still  stands  on  Newton  Street,  near  the 
pumping  station.  The  building  has  been  lengthened  from 
its  original  size,  but  its  style  and  form  remain  the  same. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  Town  Records  the  long-drawn 
out  discussion  as  to  the  proper  way  to  make  this  enlargement. 
It  was  decided  to  make  the  building  eight  feet  longer,  and  a 
minute  description  as  to  how  many  new  windows  and  how 
many  new  desks  is  given.  Then,  when  $125  had  been  appro- 
priated, and  a  committee  appointed  to  do  the  work,  it  was 
found  that  the  town  did  not  own  enough  land  for  the  new  addi- 
tion, and  1500  feet  were  bought  of  Mr.  Hill  for  five  dollars,  and 
the  enlargement  cost,  with  the  land,  $252.  This  addition 
was  made  in  1840. 

Then,  in  1843,  the  first  High  School  was  opened  in  what 
was  then  the  Town  House,  now  occupied  as  Pierce  Hall  by  the 
First  Parish  Society.  In  1845,  the  second  Town  House  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  building,  and  in  the  lower 
story  was  established  what  was  called  the  Intermediate 
School,  containing  two  rooms,  one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls. 
This  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

The  other  declivity  of  the  hill  before  spoken  of  came 
down  to  Washington  Street,  and  it  had  to  be  dug  away  to 
make  room  for  the  Town  Hall.  The  same  conditions  existed 
there  as  on  the  School  Street  side,  a  big  gravel  bank  directly 
behind  the  schools  making  a  fine  place  for  the  scholars  to 
run  up  and  tumble  down,  but  not  greatly  appealing  to  the 
aesthetic  side  of  child  nature.  This  school  was  continued  for 
a  few  years,  until  the  rooms  were  needed  for  the  town's 
business,  and  until  a  graded  grammar  system  was  established. 

In  1849,  in  the  first  printed  collection  of  Town  Reports,  the 
whole  appropriation  for  Education  in  these  five  schools  was 
$3500,  distributed  as  follows:  High  School,  with  two  teachers, 
$1,557.00;  Intermediate  School,  with  two  teachers,  $1,012.45; 
North  Primary  School,  with  two  teachers,  $510.43;    Middle 
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District,  with  one  teacher,  $251.00;  and  South  District, 
with  one  teacher,  S213.83.  This  covered  all  the  expense 
of  heating,  cleaning,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $54.75 
was  returned  to  the  treasury. 

In  1914,  $276,085.00  was  appropriated  for  education,  and 
the  School  Committee  had  to  come  to  the  town  for  more 
money,  and  at  the  last  Town  Meeting,  in  December,  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  more  were  appropriated  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  above  could  so 
directly  show  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  of  what  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  a  child's  education.  It  sometimes  seems 
as  if  too  much  were  done  to-day,  and  that  the  former  con- 
ditions were  more  favorable  for  making  a  vigorous,  virile 
character. 

The  town  continues  to  grow,  especially  in  the  northern 
part;  the  increase  about  Coolidge  Corner  is  most  marked. 
A  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  this  section  of  the  town  was 
given  by  the  widening  of  Beacon  Street  in  1887,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  trolley  line  thereon.  In  1886,  nearly 
all  the  land  north  of  Beacon  Street  was  occupied  by  farms. 
There  was  vacant  land  of  the  farms  of  the  Babcock,  Coolidge, 
Griggs  and  Corey  families.  At  that  time  there  were  on  the 
south  side  of  Beacon  Street,  from  St.  Mary's  Street  to  Chest- 
nut Hill  Avenue,  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  two  miles, 
nine  buildings,  all  but  one  of  them  wooden,  and  of  but  little 
value,  and  on  the  north  side,  twelve,  three  of  them  of  brick. 
To-day,  these  farms  are  nearly  covered  with  houses,  and 
Beacon  Street  is  lined  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  with 
brick  and  stone  buildings.  A  fine  mansion  built  about  thirty 
years  ago  on  Beacon  Street,  near  Charlton  Street,  has  recently 
been  taken  down,  and  the  land  is  to  be  occupied  by  apartment 
houses. 

CHARLES  H.  STEARNS. 

January  29,  1915. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 

In  account  with  Brookline  Historical  Society. 
Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1914: 

Permanent  fund $1,070  76 

Current  fund 0  00 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1914: 

Permanent  fund. 

Interest  September,  1913  to  July,  1914    44  44 

$1,115  20 

Current  fund. 

Annual  dues    316  00 

Devotion  House  Subscription 160  00 

Devotion  House  Fees 8  65 

484  65 

Total  balances  and  receipts    $1,599  85 

Expenditures  January  1,  1914  to  December  31,  1914: 

Curator    $73  SO 

Janitor   37  50 

Printing   132  00 

Clerical  services    23  65 

Postage 23  50 

Bay  State  Historical  League    2  00 

Carriage  hire     2  00 

Refreshments    21  30 

Insurance 10  00 

Electric  Lights    9  00 

Fuel    53  44 

Cleaning 1  00 

Gardening    5  50 

Speakers 5  00 

Incidentals 7  27 

-^ 406  96 

Balances  January  1,  1915: 

Permanent  fund   $1,115  20 

Current  fund 77  69 


Total  balances $1,192  89 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 


I  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer  of  the  Brookline  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  find  the  same  correct,  with  proper  vouchers  for  all  payments.  The  bank 
books  have  been  exhibited  and  verified.  The  balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  is  $1115.20, 
and  in  the  Current  Fund  $77.69. 

January  29,  1915.  Charles  H.  Stearns,  .li«i;<or. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 


Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
Brookline  Historical  Society  for  the  coming  year  begs  leave 
to  report  that  it  has  attended  to  its  duty  and  proposes  the 
following  candidates: 

For  Clerk. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For   Treasurer. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Trustees. 
Charles  H.  Stearns, 
Charles  F.  White, 
Edward  W.  Baker, 
William  O.  Comstock, 
Joseph  McKey, 
Miss  Julia  Goddard, 
Mrs.  Martha  A.  Kittredge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  F.  Read, 
Luther  M.  Merrill, 
Henry  D.  Eustis. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  January  29,  1915. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  ballot  was  taken  and  the  candidates  nominated 
were  unanimously  elected. 

Voted,  To  print  the  President's  address.  Treasurer's  report, 
by-laws,  lists  of  officers  and  members,  and  such  papers  as  the 
Committee  on  Publications  may  select. 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Clerk. 


The  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society,  held  in 
the  Edward  Devotion  House,  March  27,  1914,  Hon.  Henry 
K.  Braley,  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  read 
the  following  paper:  — 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  eclipsed  but  did  not  destroy 
the  splendor  of  the  Roman  law  as  a  system  of  jurisprudence. 
It  has  formed  the  model  for  the  judicial  administration  of  the 
various  states  or  kingdoms  which  succeeded  the  collapse,  and 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary,  the  civil  law  holds 
sway  in  all  Continental  Europe.     Napoleon's  great  prophecy 
at  St.  Helena,  "I  shall  go  down  in  history  with  the  Code  in  my 
hand,"  not  only  has  been  fulfilled,  but  illustrated  the  imma- 
nent force  of  that  great  system  perfected  by  the   Roman 
jurisconsults  under  Tribonian  until  it  became  the   pride   of 
Justinian.     But  as  a  body  of  adjective  jurisprudence,  to  be 
administered  and  followed,  the  civil  law  never  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover  or  the  Tweed.     Not  even  the  Norman  Con- 
quest availed  to  check  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
common  law,  that  great  inheritance  of  those  who  speak  the 
English  tongue.     Borrowing  undoubtedly  as  it  did  from  the 
civil  law  and  the  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law  whenever  a  term 
or  principle  could  be  fittingly  assimilated,  yet  this  system 
grew  and  flourished  until  it  became  substantially  the  medium 
of  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
personal  action,  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  people  who  believed 
in  and  strove  for  the  ideal,  although  at  first  they  may  have 
seen  dimly  that  all  governments  in  the  end  derive  their  just 
powers  from   the  consent  of   the   governed.     "Edward   the 
Confessor,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  1042-1066,  was  the  first 
English  sovereign  to  adopt  the  Norman  practice  of  sealing 
instead  of  signing  official  documents,"  says  Stubbs,  the  great 
authority  on  early  English  constitutional  history,  and  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  the  succession  of  Chancellors 
has  been  continuous. 
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What  does  the  title  of  chancellor  signify?  In  a  Roman 
court  of  justice  ushers  sat  at  the  cancelli  or  latticed  screen 
which  separated  the  judge  and  counsel  from  the  audience. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  bar  of  the  court;  and  because  of  the 
place  where  they  sat  counsel  were  known  as  cancellarii  or 
Chancellors.  To  perform  his  duties  properly  the  Chancellor, 
of  course,  must  be  able  to  read  and  to  write.  And  book  learn- 
ing for  centuries  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  clergy. 
In  the  ranking  of  the  royal  household  the  Chancellor  was  a 
royal  chaplain  or  spiritual  adviser  to  the  King,  and  keeper 
of  the  King's  conscience.  He  also  acted  as  the  King's  secre- 
tary and  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  royal  seal. 
To  quote  Stubbs,  "He  was,  in  fact,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
all  departments."  At  first,  the  chief  justiciar  or  chief  min- 
ister of  the  Norman  Kings,  who  in  the  King's  absence  in  for- 
eign parts,  which  often  occurred  in  early  English  history, 
could  administer  the  King's  justice,  outranked  the  Chancellor. 
But  by  reason  of  his  intimate  association  with  royalty  and 
the  large  character  of  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  Chan- 
cellor gradually  became  employed  in  judicial  work  until, 
great  alike,  whether  justice  was  to  be  administered  or  the 
King's  revenue  was  to  be  collected  and  disbursed,  his  office 
overshadowed  all  others.  He  soon  assumed  the  position 
formerly  held  by  the  chief  justiciar  and  became  second  only 
to  the  King  in  dignity,  power  and  influence.  I  need  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  Becket  and  Wolsey  as  the  greatest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Chancellors. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  origin  of  this  great  office  now  held  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Haldane,  so  recently  a  guest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  where  he  delivered  a  profound  address 
upon  international  goodwill,  forbearance  and  kindliness  which, 
as  he  pointed  out,  must  have  its  origin  in  individual  good  will 
and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  weal.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1280,  under  Edward  I,  known  as  the 
English  Justinian,  that  the  King's  justices  and  the  Chan- 
cellor were  directed  to  deal  with  petitions  addressed  to  the 
King  which  had  so  greatly  increased  that  to  despatch  the 
King's  justice  required  the  assistance  of  all  the  judges  as  well 
as  the  King's  greatest  minister.     The  mandate,  however,  if 
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issued,  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  Great  Seal,  clavis  regni, 
and  the  King's  ordinance  directed  that  the  use  thereof  should 
rest  solely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chancellor.  By  the  time 
of  Edward  III,  1327-1377,  the  Chancellor  ceased  to  accom- 
pany the  King's  justices  on  circuit  and  petitions  for  grace  or 
favor  were  addressed  and  went  directly  to  him  instead  of  the 
King  in  person.  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  beginning  of 
modern  Chancery  or  Equity,  which  has  developed  into  a 
distinct  branch  of  jurisprudence,  governed  by  rules  of  its 
own  and  which  supplements  the  deficiencies  of  the  common 
law  by  modifying  what  has  been  called  its  arbitrary  harsh- 
ness. Essentially  it  is  a  court  of  conscience,  where  the  strict 
law,  if  unconscionable,  must  yield.  Said  an  early  English 
writer,  "Conscience  never  resisteth  the  law  nor  addeth 
thereto,  but  only  when  the  law  is  directly  in  itself  against  the 
law  of  God  or  the  law  of  nations."  In  the  great  dispute  in 
the  reign  of  James  I  between  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere  and 
Lord  Coke,  whether  equity  could  review  a  judgment  of  the 
King's  Bench,  the  King  finally  had  to  act  as  the  arbitrator, 
and  very  concisely  but  truly  said,  "Where  the  rigor  of  the 
law  in  many  cases  will  undo  a  subject,  then  the  Chancery 
tempers  the  law  with  equity  and  so  mixes  mercy  with  justice 
as  it  preserves  a  man  from  destruction. ' '  The  rise  of  equity  has 
been  said  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  all  pro- 
gressive jurisprudence.  But  the  phenomenon  is  that  instead 
of  being  incorporated  with  the  common  law  and  forming  a 
part  of  its  procedure,  as  in  the  civil  law,  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent tribunal  was  gradually  evolved  and  created.  I 
have  never  looked  upon  the  separation  as  unwise  or  deplor- 
able. The  experience  of  the  English  and  American  people 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  dislike  of  the  English  lawyers  of 
the  civil  law  which  does  not  recognize  the  doctrine  of  prece- 
dent, but  requires  that  each  case  shall  be  decided  without 
regard  to  prior  decisions,  although  the  principle  involved 
may  be  exactly  the  same,  was  well  founded.  I  am  aware 
of  the  weight  of  labor  and  possible  handicap  which  the  doc- 
trine of  precedent  has  put  upon  the  courts,  as  well  as  resultant 
restrictions  upon  the  social  order.  It  is  said  that  the  number 
of  reported  cases  is  fast  approaching  two  millions,  while  at 
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present  no  method  of  diminishing  this  enormous  mass  of  case 
law  has  been  conceived,  nor  has  a  limit  been  found  to  the 
report  of  opinions  rendered.  There  is,  also,  ground  for  argu- 
ment that  the  report  of  decided  cases  does  not  seem  to  have 
led  to  the  settlement  of  future  disputes  or  to  render  the  law 
absolutely  certain.  We  all  know  that  the  same  point  actually 
has  been  adjudicated  many  times  even  in  the  same  juris- 
diction, yet  litigants  are  not  thereby  deterred  from  trying  the 
question  over  again,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
modern  opinions  do  not  always  construe  the  law  in  the  same 
way  as  the  old  opinions  did.  Nevertheless,  the  stable  power 
of  precedent  has  given  great  certainty  to  our  law  in  the  pro- 
tection of  title  to  and  in  the  conservation  of  property  and  the 
preservation  of  individual  rights.  It  has  largely  led  in  so  far 
as  human  laws  can  lead,  to  the  conception  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  we  should  have  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  merely  of  men.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  civil 
law,  no  division  of  questions  of  law  and  fact  in  civil  cases. 
Nor  is  there  any  provision  for  juries.  The  law  is  taken 
completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  given  over  to  a 
class  of  professional  jurists.  A  system  which  may  be  well 
adapted  where  the  framework  of  government  is  based  upon 
imperialism,  namely,  that  the  people  are  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment, is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  adapted  to  the  conception 
that  government  is  made  for  the  people.  A  man  is  free  when 
he  has  to  obey  no  one  save  the  law  itself  and  liberty  exists 
under  government  only  where  there  is  a  standing  law  to  live 
by.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  under  this  last  view  govern- 
ment necessarily  is  of  slow  growth.  It  can  move  no  faster  as 
an  instrumentality  than  the  people  themselves  move.  Nor 
can  it  become  stable  unless  the  people  hold  fast  that  which 
they  have  gained.  The  administration  of  law  by  the  judges 
at  the  state  trials  under  the  Stuarts;  and  the  Assizes,  after  the 
fall  of  Monmouth,  enable  us  to  realize  fully  the  fearful  injustice 
which  can  be  wrought  where  the  judge  or  a  body  of  jurists 
or  jurisconsults  merely  executes  the  vengeance  or  arbitrary 
will  of  the  sovereign  who  claims  to  administer  justice  as  of 
divine  right  regardless  of  statutes  of  Parliament  or  the  doc- 
trine of  stare  decisis.     The  clerical  chancellors  ceased  when 
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Heneage  Finch,  the  Solicitor  General  of  Charles  II,  and  author 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  received  the  Great  Seal  and  as  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham  educed  order  and  system  from  the 
mass  of  decisions,  which  for  centuries  had  accumulated  in  the 
Chancery.  From  his  day  where  at  common  law  no  forms  of 
action  were  known  and  no  law  existed  whereby  rights  could 
be  enforced,  of  which  trusts  are  the  most  conspicuous  example, 
where  the  rights  of  married  women,  minors  and  lunatics  were 
involved,  and  where  the  common  law  could  not  give  adequate 
relief,  as  in  cases  of  fraud,  accident  or  mistake  and  for  the 
specific  performance  of  contracts  —  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  provided  a  full  remedy  and  secured  the  promotion  and 
enforcement  of  justice.  No  matter  how  gross  the  fraud  by 
which  it  had  been  obtained,  a  judgment  could  not  be  set 
aside  at  common  law.  It  was  only  after  the  long  wrangle  to 
which  I  have  referred,  between  Coke  and  Ellesmere,  that  it 
was  finally  decided  equity  could  give  relief. 

Nottingham's  successor,  Philip  Yorke,  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwick,  ranks  with  the  very  greatest  of  English  judges. 
He  it  was  who,  taking  up  the  work  where  it  was  left  by  his 
predecessor,  established  modern  equity  as  a  systematic  science. 
Precedents  were  followed  and  a  chancery  bar,  distinct  from 
the  common-law  bar,  came  into  existence  and  has  since  held 
as  potent  sway  in  the  Equity  Courts  as  the  Sergeants-at-Law 
ever  exercised  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  King's 
Bench.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  of 
brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  So  Hardwick  well  might  have 
said,  as  he  looked  back  upon  his  labors,  that  the  noble  edifice 
of  equity  jurisprudence  was  due  to  his  formative  genius. 
There  is  not  to-day  a  court  in  the  LInited  States,  whether 
federal  or  state,  that  does  not  administer  equity  fundamen- 
tally according  to  the  great  principles  established  by  the 
English  Chancery.  The  monumental  treatises  of  Story  and 
of  Pomeroy  rest  upon  the  decisions  of  the  great  chancellors. 
By  the  Judicature  Acts,  1875  to  1899,  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  Court 
of  Probate  and  the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
were  consolidated  in  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  con- 
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sisting  of  two  divisions,  namely,  the  High  Court,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Lord  Chancellor  Westbury's  gibe,  that  in  the  English  judi- 
cial system  one  tribunal  was  set  up  to  do  injustice  and  another 
to  stop  it,  had  a  half  pertinency.  But  while  law  and  equity 
have  not  even  now  been  fused,  a  uniform  system  of  pleading 
and  procedure  has  been  established  and  provision  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  rule  of  substantive  law  by  all 
the  courts,  where  before  equity  and  the  common  law  in  some 
cases  recognized  and  applied  different  rules. 

In  the  broadening  of  English  government,  which  has  been 
a  levelling  up  and  not  a  levelling  down.  Chancellor  succeeded 
Chancellor  as  Whig  or  Tory  cabinets  came  into  power,  until 
the  advent  of  Sir  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon,  in  1802.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  graced  the  woolsack  as  a  consummate  equity 
judge.  The  powers  and  emoluments  of  the  office  had  now 
become  stable.  What  are  they?  The  Chancellor  acts  as 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  as  the  supreme  head  of 
the  English  judiciary,  and  receives  a  salary  of  £10,000  a 
year,  with  a  retiring  pension  of  £5,000.  In  Eldon's  day  the 
salary  was  £19,000,  but  his  successor  received  only  £14,000, 
because  Eldon  voluntarily  relinquished  £5,000  as  the  salary 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  an  office  created  to  relieve  the  areas 
of  work  in  the  Chancery.  The  Chancellor  also  sits  as  a 
judge  in  the  Upper  House  or  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  in  the 
Privy  Council,  which  is  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  all  the  British 
possessions;  a  jurisdiction  world-wide  and  embracing  every 
conceivable  legal  question  which  can  arise  from  the  multi- 
farious affairs  of  mankind.  He  advises  the  Crown  as  to  all 
appointments  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  except 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  formerly  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  is  always  selected  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Because  in  bygone  days,  the  office  was  held  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  controls  a  large  ecclesiastical  patronage  under 
the  name  of  "Crown  Livings,"  and  as  Chancellor,  he  has  super- 
vision of  all  public  charities,  while  infants,  idiots  and  lunatics 
are  the  wards  of  his  Court,  where  their  property  and  personal 
rights  are  upheld  and  safeguarded.     Not  the  least  among  his 
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functions  is  the  custodianship  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
the  specific  emblem  of  sovereignty.  Its  very  round  and  top. 
The  sacrosanct  effect  of  the  King's  Seal  is  directly  affirmed  in 
the  "Dilogue  of  the  Exchequer,"  a  work  of  the  year  1176, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  acts  and  records  of  the  Exchequer 
derived  their  conclusive  effect  from  the  image  of  the  King 
stamped  upon  the  Seal  used  by  the  court.  Our  ecclesiastical 
friends  would  tell  us  also  that  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  Ch.  VIII, 
v.  8,  "The  writing  which  is  written  in  the  King's  name 
and  sealed  with  the  King's  ring  shall  no  man  reverse." 
Although  known  to  the  Saxons,  seals  did  not  come  into 
regular  use  in  England  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
Great  Seal  is  now  attached  only  to  the  most  important 
processes  and  state  papers,  such  as  the  writs  summoning 
Parliament,  treaties,  and  to  documents  where  the  royal  pre- 
rogative is  exercised.  Whenever  a  new  reign  comes  in,  or 
there  is  a  change  of  Royal  Arms  or  style,  then  an  order  is 
made  by  the  sovereign  and  council  for  a  new  Great  Seal. 
The  old  one  is  publicly  broken  and  the  fragments  become  the 
fee  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  or 
"demasking"  the  old  Great  Seal  is  one  of  much  solemnity. 
The  King  or  Queen  gives  it  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  after 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  broken  and  has  lost  all  its  virtue. 
When  William  IV  ascended  the  throne,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
Lord  Chancellor  and  a  new  Great  Seal  was  ordered;  but 
when  it  was  finished  there  had  been  a  change  of  parties  and 
Lord  Brougham  had  become  Chancellor.  Each  of  the  Chan- 
cellors claimed  the  old  seal.  The  King,  with  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  declared  that  the  Great  Seal  should  be  divided 
between  the  two,  and  as  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  repre- 
senting the  sovereign  on  the  throne  and  the  other  on  horse- 
back, he  further  decided  that  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  should 
determine  by  lot  the  part  each  should  receive.  This  having 
been  done,  the  parts  were  set  on  splendid  silver  salvers,  with 
appropriate  devices  and  ornaments,  and  presented  to  the 
respective  claimants.  If  the  Great  Seal  becomes  worn  out, 
a  new  Seal  must  be  ordered,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  at  least  four  were  struck.  The  cost  varies  between 
£400  and  £500.     We  all  recall  how  James  II,  in  his  despera- 
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tion,  supposed  he  had  prevented  the  overturning  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  by  casting  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames 
just  before  his  flight  into  France;  from  whence  it  was  fished 
and  used  for  a  time  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is 
an  unwritten  law  that  the  Great  Seal  shall  never  be  out  of  the 
Chancellor's  possession  until  retirement  or  resignation;  and 
when  his  party  passes  from  power  he  delivers  in  person  the 
seal  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  Nor  can  it  be  taken  beyond 
seas,  nor  can  the  chancellor  himself  travel  in  foreign  countries 
without  the  Royal  permission.  When  Wolsey  fell,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  were  girding  at  him,  Shakspere 
makes  Suffolk  say, 

"Then  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  King 
Or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  you 
Make  bold  to  carry  into  Flanders  the  Great  Seal." 

It  would  indeed  be  incomprehensible  if  English  readiness  for 
the  meeting  of  political  exegencies  in  some  practical  way, 
could  not  devise  a  method  to  overcome  this  obstacle;  and 
during  Lord  Chancellor  Haldane's  absence,  following  ancient 
precedent,  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  commission  by  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Commissioners,  to  whom  its  custody 
was  transferred.  We  should  deem  it  anomalous  if  this  great 
judicial  and  ministerial  office,  comparable  only  with  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  United  States,  the  very  height  of  English 
legal  ambition,  had  not  been  filled  by  lawyers  of  commanding 
intellectual  and  personal  power.  Francis  Bacon,  in  intellect 
the  greatest,  was  of  them,  but  we  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow  at 
his  tarnished  fame  as  a  judge. 

No  more  interesting  biographies  can  be  found  than  Camp- 
bell's "Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  and  Atlay's  "Victorian 
Chancellors."  John  Singleton  Copley,  born  in  Boston,  was 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  great  in  law  and  great  in  debate; 
Henry  Brougham,  his  contemporary.  Queen  Caroline's  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  champion  of  law  reform ;  Erskine,  unsur- 
passed advocate  of  the  English  bar.  Lord  Campbell  himself, 
and  their  labors,  for  and  against  law  reform  Catholic  emanci- 
pation and  other  great  measures,  are  familiar  to  all  readers 
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of  English  history.  In  the  fierce  conflicts  between  Whig  and 
Tory  it  was  at  times  vitally  important  that  a  Whig  ministry 
should  have  in  the  House  of  Lords,  usually  preponderately 
Tory,  a  Chancellor  of  great  debating  power.  Of  such  were 
Brougham  and  Campbell.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Russell, 
made  by  Gladstone  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  an  unsurpassed 
debater,  would  have  been  created  Lord  Chancellor  if  it  had 
not  been  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  pro- 
hibited a  Catholic  from  holding  that  office,  while  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Herschell,  although  of  pure  Jewish  lineage  running 
back  to  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  came  of  a  father  who  had 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity. 

But  it  is  not  among  those  who  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  the  King's  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,  have  so  distin- 
guished themselves  as  members  of  the  Ministerial  Bench  as  to 
lead  to  the  Chancellorship  and  a  peerage,  for  every  Lord 
Chancellor  must  be  a  peer — that  the  functions  of  the  judi- 
cial side  of  the  office  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  have  been 
most  effectively  discharged  and  advanced.  Equity  juris- 
prudence owes  a  debt  to  the  judicial  labors  of  Eldon,  St. 
Leonards,  Cranworth,  Chelmsford,  Cottenham,  Hatherley  and 
Selborne  which  it  can  never  repay.  Cairns,  and  Herschell  and 
Halsbury,  all  of  them  Tories  or  Conservatives,  were  not  only 
first-rate  lawyers  but  strong  members  of  the  party  in  power 
which  they  assisted  very  materially  in  debate.  Their  work 
as  Chancellors,  when  sitting  in  Equity,  is  well  done.  It  is 
noticeable  that  with  the  induction  of  Lord  Haldane,  a  type  of 
mind  apparently  moulded  by  different  educational  influences 
than  that  of  his  predecessors  has  assumed  sway.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  he  received  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  the  ordi- 
nary classical  training;  but  his  intellectual  bent  was  satisfied 
only  with  metaphysical  or  philosophical  studies,  which  he 
pursued  with  great  success  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
afterwards  at  Gottingen.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  if  his 
tenure  of  office  is  sufficiently  long,  what  effect  his  judicial 
work  will  have  in  the  furtherance  of  mxodern  equity,  which  in 
common  with  all  jurisprudence  now  advances  rapidly,  in 
order  to  adapt  a  system  of  law  containing  some  archaic  fea- 
tures to  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  a  growing  society, 
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which  we  trust  is  soundly  progressive,  but  if  not  progressive 
constantly  moves;  oftentimes  impelled  by  sheer  discontent 
or  apparent  expediency  and  tends  to  become,  unless  restrained 
within  well-defined  channels,  very  unstable.  To  act  first 
and  to  think  afterwards  is  as  common  to  communities  as  to 
individuals. 

To  bring  out  perhaps  a  little  more  fully  and  pointedly  the 
type  of  English  Chancellor,  moving  along  the  old,  solid,  con- 
servative lines,  I  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  career  of 
Richard  Bethell,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury.*  The  son  of  Dr. 
Bethell,  he  was  reared  in  poverty  and  it  was  only  by  winning 
a  scholarship  for  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  by  tutoring 
that  he  was  able  to  graduate  from  Wadhams,  at  Oxford, 
and  get  his  B.  A.  Degree  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Below  the 
line  in  mathematics,  he  was  an  exceptional  classical  scholar. 
He  could  never  quite  disguise  his  contempt  for  those  who  had 
missed  a  classical  training.  "I  owe  all  my  success  in  life," 
he  once  told  a  Balliol  breakfast  party,  with  characteristic 
exaggeration,  "to  Aristotle's  rhetoric."  Born  in  1800  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-third  year;  acute  and  logical, 
the  subtleties  of  the  law  of  real  property  and  the  niceties 
of  conveyancing  presented  no  difficulties,  and  his  supreme 
self-confidence  was  alike  the  source  of  his  strength  and  of 
his  weakness.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Equity  bar, 
"that  small  and  select  circle,  with  whom,"  says  Nash,  his 
biographer,  "he  did  not  appear  to  desire  any  social  intercourse 
or  to  consider  whether  they  were  willing  to  bear  his  rather 
spinous  humor.  Stately  and  ornate  in  style,  he  appeared 
to  be  incapable,  even  when  taken  by  surprise  or  provoked  to 
anger,  of  inelegant  phrase."  One  hundred  guineas  was  the 
first  year's  income,  but  now  came  a  retainer,  which  put 
him  on  his  feet.  Brasenose  College  was  threatened  with 
a  great  loss  of  its  revenues  through  an  information  filed  in 
Chancery.  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  head  of  the  College,  at  once  be- 
thought him  of  Bethell,  with  whom,  says  Atlay,  he  had  been 
much  impressed  by  the  fluency  and  grace  with  which  as  a 


*I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Nash's  life  of  Westbury  and  to  Atlay's  Victo- 
rian Chancellors  till  Westbury  for  the  facts. 
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young  scholar  at  Wadhams  he  had  translated  a  strophe  of 
Pindar  in  an  oral  examination  for  his  degree.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  of  eminent  counsel,  the  College,  under  the  lead  of 
Bethell,  declined  to  compromise,  and  when  the  suit  first  came 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  afterward  on  appeal  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Bethell  prevailed.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
at  the  argument  that  Sir  Lohn  Leach  made  the  famous 
remark,  "Mr.  Bethell,  you  understand  the  matter  perfectly 
as  you  understand  everything  else."  By  unremitting  and 
steady  toil,  with  no  leisure  for  society  or  the  enjoyment  of 
family  life,  he  forged  ahead  until  the  years  were  an  unbroken 
chronicle  of  professional  success.  He  applied  for,  and  re- 
ceived, from  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  a  silk  gown  in  1840 
and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  advocacy,  in  the  gift  of 
which,  "to  quote  again,"  as  exercised  before  an  educated 
tribunal,  he  was  possessed  to  a  degree  which  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if,  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  equalled.  In  the  power 
of  concise  and  lucid  exposition,  of  marshalling  his  facts  and 
his  comments  and  his  law,  and  in  an  order  which  was  so 
logical  that  it  seemed  not  merely  appropriate  but  inevitable; 
no  one  of  his  contemporaries  ever  approached  him.  Under 
his  guiding  hand  the  worse  appeared  the  better  reason.  A 
sophism  which  in  another  used  against  him  he  would  have 
ruthlessly  exposed  assumed  on  his  tongue  the  appearance  of 
self-evident  truth.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  excep- 
tional physical  gifts;  the  profile  of  his  head  and  face  were  as 
clear-cut  as  that  of  a  Roman  medallion.  The  personality  of 
the  man  is  described  by  Nash:  "His  voice  was  clear  and 
musical  and  as  he  warmed  to  his  argument  it  gained  in  volume 
and  there  was  a  touch  of  sympathy  which,  coupled  with 
the  quaint  wit  of  his  illustrations,  gave  intellectual  entertain- 
ment to  his  audience.  For  hours  he  would  maintain  an 
unbroken  fluency  without  once  changing  an  expression  or 
losing  the  balance  of  his  sentences.  Every  address  was  an 
oration,  gradually  unfolded  and  complete."  I  must  add  that 
these  great  gifts  were  coupled  with  a  vitriolic  sarcasm,  which 
he  used  on  all  occasions  with  intended  insolence  and  without 
compunction.  Many  there  were,  as  we  shall  see,  who  may 
have  smiled  at  the  jest,  but  never  forgave  or  forgot  the  pur- 
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posed  sting.  "Never  give  in  to  a  judge,"  was  one  of  his  say- 
ings which  filtered  down  through  the  traditions  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  it  was  backed  by  a  professional  annual 
income  for  many  years  from  fees  alone  which  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  £20,000.  By  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  he 
gained  such  an  ascendency  over  Sir  Launcelot  Shadwell, 
Vice  Chancellor,  to  whose  court  he  had  permanently  attached 
himself  and  before  whom  he  abandoned  every  semblance  of 
deference,  that  rival  counsel  more  than  once  declared  that  in 
that  court,  with  Bethell  against  them,  argument  had  become 
a  mere  figure  of  speech.  "Shut  up,  you  fool!"  he  said  to 
Charles  Neate,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  whom  he  had  goaded 
beyond  endurance,  and  the  Oriel  tradition  is,  and  I  hope  it  is 
true,  that  he  promptly  knocked  Bethell  down.  Holding  a 
standing  retainer  from  the  defendant,  he  had  drawn  a  bill  in 
equity  against  him.  At  the  hearing  Bethell  was  obliged  to 
argue  for  the  defendant,  by  whom  he  had  been  retained  or 
lose  his  gown.  "Your  Honor,"  said  he,  "of  all  the  cobwebs 
that  were  ever  spun  in  a  court  of  justice  this  is  the  flimsiest; 
it  will  dissolve  at  a  touch."  And  so  the  Court  ruled.  As  he 
passed  out,  he  whispered  to  the  Solicitor  who  had  instructed 
him  for  the  plaintiff,  "The  bill  is  as  good  a  bill  as  was  ever 
filed."  The  story  long  lingered  in  the  purlieus  of  Chancery 
that  one  of  the  Equity  judges  begged  Bethell  "that  he  might 
be  addressed  as  a  vertebrate  animal  and  with  as  much  defer- 
ence as  heaven  might  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  a  black  beetle." 
"Take  a  note  of  that,"  he  said  to  his  junior,  "his  Lordship 
says  he  will  turn  it  over  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  mind." 
"Yes,  some  judges  are  damned  idiots,"  was  his  reply  to  the 
suggestion  at  consultation  that  the  Court  probably  would 
take  a  certain  view  of  the  case.  His  junior  once  made  a  sug- 
gestion at  argument  which  the  Court  adopted;  but  all  the 
recognition  accorded  his  associate  was,  "I  do  believe  this  silly 
old  man  has  taken  your  absurd  point." 

But  Bethell  was  fighting  his  way  to  power,  as  James  Graham 
once  said  of  Disraeli,  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 
The  highest  honors  of  his  profession  led  through  Parliament. 
In  1851  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  member 
from  Aylesbury.     While  he  did  not  arouse   the  antagonism 
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of  the  House,  it  cannot  be  said  that  although  strong  in  debate, 
he  charmed  the  average  member.  In  1852  he  was  again 
returned  and  when  the  coaUtion  ministry  was  formed  he 
became  SoHcitor  General  at  an  annual  salary  of  £6,000,  while 
not  obliged  to  relinquish  his  practice.  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn  was  Attorney  General  and  the  two  were  classed  as  the 
"Moloch  and  the  Belial  of  the  Ministerial  Bench." 

By  his  power  of  lucid  exposition  he  aided  Gladstone,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  greatly.  One  of  his  pet  schemes  was 
the  Land  Registration  Act;  but  the  conveyancers  at  first 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  also  failed  in  his  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  bankruptcy. 

He  continued  in  office  under  Palmerston.  When  Cockburn 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Bethell  succeeded 
as  Attorney  General,  with  the  yearly  salary  of  £7,000.  He 
gradually  increased  his  reputation  and  carried  through  a  bill 
establishing  a  common  law  Court  of  Probate  and  the  removal 
of  the  probate  business  from  the  Episcopal  registers.  The 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  had  been  forced  through 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  against 
the  bitter  opposition  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  When  the 
Attorney  General  moved  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Gladstone  took  up  the  cudgels  in  opposition. 
Eighteen  sittings  passed  before  the  bill  finally  went  on  the 
statute  book.  Neither  of  the  combatants  failed  to  expose 
the  weaknesses  of  the  other,  but  by  universal  consent  Bethell 
was  held  to  have  shown  talent  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Yet  even  here  is  the  discordant,  but  true,  note  observed  by 
Lord  Selborne,  "that  Bethell  had  the  unfortunate  defect  of 
never  appearing  to  be  candid  and  of  never  impressing  his 
audience  with  anything  more  than  a  vivid  appreciation  of  his 
extraordinary  intellectual  powers." 

With  the  fall  of  Palmerston  Bethell  sat  on  the  front  opposi- 
tion benches.  The  general  election  in  1859  saw  him  back  as 
member  for  Wolverhampton  and  Palmerston  in  office  as 
Premier.  He  now  expected  the  Great  Seal,  but  his  services 
in  the  Commons  could  not  be  spared  by  the  government,  and 
Sir  John,  Lord  Campbell,  became  Chancellor,  and  Bethell 
resumed  office  as  Attorney  General.     Lord  Campbell  died  im 
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office  on  the  27th  of  June,  1861,  and  Sir  Richard  Bethell 
received  the  prize  of  his  ambition  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Westbury  of  Westbury  in  the  County  of 
Wilts. 

The  Chancery  bar  of  course  rejoiced  that  their  leader  had 
been  advanced,  while  the  judges  before  whom  he  had  prac- 
ticed must  have  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Queen  Victoria, 
however,  had  objected  to  the  appointment,  although  she 
finally  yielded  to  the  views  of  her  Cabinet.  When  Westbury 
passed  out  of  office  and  Cranworth  came  back,  she  remarked, 
as  she  delivered  the  Seal  to  the  new  Chancellor,  "You  see, 
my  Lord,  that  it  pays  to  be  good  instead  of  wicked." 

The  judges  upon  whom  he  had  showered  his  sarcasms  were 
men  of  high  legal  attainments,  of  great  judicial  experience, 
and  never  lacking  in  patience  or  courtesy.  Westbury  had 
now  entered  the  lists  and  it  was  inevitable  that  his  conduct  in 
judicial  office  should  be  compared,  not  merely  with  his  prede- 
cessors but  with  his  contemporaries.  Often  he  had  said  in 
argument  at  the  bar,  "Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  law,"  but  it 
has  been  said  that  all  his  inclusive  generalizations  were  often- 
times statements  of  what  he  thought  the  law  ought  to  be, 
rather  than  what  the  law  was.  Challenged,  upon  an  occa- 
sion in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  his  authorities,  he  gravely 
announced  that  having  presently  to  be  elsewhere,  his  junior, 
Mr.  Archibald,  would  produce  for  their  Lordships  an  abund- 
ance of  authority;  but  when  the  argument  ended,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald very  discreetly  could  not  be  found!  It  is  commonplace 
that  counsel  whom  the  judge  cannot  trust  implicitly  in  their 
statement  of  facts  or  in  their  citation  of  cases,  to  say  the 
least,  are  not  looked  upon  as  an  ornament  to  their  profession. 
In  the  very  first  debate  in  which  he  participated  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  angered  at  their  position  about  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  which  finally  he  had  carried  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  which  was  now  up  for  its  first  reading,  he  spoke  of 
Lord  Cranworth  and  Lord  Chelmsford;  his  predecessors  in 
office,  "From  beginning  to  end  not  one  word  is  correct  of  all 
you  have  heard  from  these  noble  and  learned  Lords."  This, 
indeed,  was  an  inauspicious  beginning.  As  the  years  wore  on 
the  weight  of  his  great  mentality  gained  a  recognized  ascen- 
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dency,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  gaining  the  respect  or  confi- 
dence of  those  whom  he  deliberately  had  disparaged. 

Westbury  was  a  sincere,  thorough -paced  law  reformer,  but 
interesting  as  a  review  of  his  efforts  would  be,  I  must  pass 
them  by.  "Concise  in  reasoning,  lucid  in  statement,  expressed 
in  purest  English,  his  judgments  found  in  the  Law  Reports  of 
his  time  are  unrivaled.  He  did  not  like  to  be  asked  to  con- 
sider a  collection  of  cases  ranging  over  long  periods  and  per- 
haps of  doubtful  application."  "Judge-made  law,"  says  his 
latest  biographer,  "was  his  abomination  and  his  ideal  would 
have  been  to  give  statutory  authority  to  a  limited  number  of 
clearly  expressed  propositions  and  then  to  determine  by  pure 
ratiocination  whether  a  particular  set  of  facts  fell  within 
them."  But  while  nature  had  endowed  him  with  her  choicest 
gifts,  infallibility  had  been  denied.  Nothing,  however,  could 
disturb  his  imperturbable  sense  of  infinite  superiority.  He 
cast  some  unfortunate  trustees  in  their  accounts,  and  went  on 
to  say  if  they  had  taken  "the  most  ordinary  precautions,  had 
they  employed  a  firm  of  reputable  solicitors,  had  they  taken 
the  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  bar,  they  would  never  have 
been  enmeshed  in  the  snares  which  now  held  them."  Where- 
upon their  counsel,  exasperated  beyond  endurance,  handed 
up  a  brief,  signed  "R.  Bethell,"  in  which  Bethell  had  advised 
the  trustees  to  act  as  they  had  done.  But  after  reading  his 
former  opinion,  the  only  comment  of  the  Chancellor  was, 
"It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  the  gentleman  capable  of  penning 
such  an  opinion  can  have  risen  to  the  eminence  which  he  now 
has  the  honor  to  enjoy."  To  the  argument  of  counsel  he  once 
observed,  "There  are  only  two  objections:  it  supports  a  prin- 
ciple of  equity  that  has  never  been  disputed  and  is  indisput- 
able, and  it  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  application  he  has 
made."  His  disdain  of  common-law  chancellors,  meaning 
those  who  had  practised  principally  at  the  common-law  bar, 
was  unlimited  and  undisguised,  although  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  Chelmsford,  Cranworth  and  St.  Leonards,  who 
each  disliked  him,  he  got  on  very  well  and  generally  the  judg- 
ments were  unanimous.  It  was  in  the  Privy  Council,  which 
had  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  that  he  aroused  deep- 
seated  enmity  among  those  to  whom  he  was  known  merely  as 
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Lord  Chancellor  and  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet. 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  having 
been  charged  with  denying  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  having  been  suspended  by  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  Dean  of  Arches,  promptly  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council. 
By  a  majority,  the  Council  reversed  Lushington's  decision 
and  Westbury  delivered  the  written  judgment  before  an  audi- 
ence which  filled  the  council  chamber.  "It  caused,"  says 
Atlay,  "to  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  liveliest  indignation  and  dismay."  The  mock 
epitaph  attributed  to  Charles  Bowen,  afterward  Lord  Bowen 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  sums  up  the  popular  view  of  this 
judgment,  although  the  Bishop  of  London,  Tait,  had  con- 
curred in  it;  and  Dean  Stanley,  held  it  to  be  a  charter  of 
intellectual  freedom  for  those  within  the  Established  Church. 
Here  is  the  epitaph : 

RICHARD  BARON  WESTBURY 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND. 

"He  was  an  eminent  Christian,  an  energetic  and  merciful 
statesman,  and  a  still  more  merciful  and  eminent  judge.  Dur- 
ing his  three  years  tenure  of  office  he  abolished  the  ancient 
method  of  conveying  land,  the  time-honored  institution  of 
the  Insolvents'  Court,  and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career  in  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  he  dismissed  Hell  with  costs,  and 
took  away  from  orthodox  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land their  last  hope  of  everlasting  damnation!"  High  and 
Low  Churchmen  were  a  unit,  and  a  declaration,  without 
reserve  or  qualification,  of  full  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Writ  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked  was  signed 
by  over  ten  thousand  clergymen  and  the  essays  and  reviews  of 
Williams  and  Wilson  were  condemned  as  heretical  by  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Baron 
Houghton  (Barry  Cornwall)  who  was  a  patron  of  literature, 
seemed  to  find  in  the  Act  of  Convocation  a  revival  of  the  old 
struggle  over  unlicensed  printing.  Accordingly  he  gravely 
arose  and  asked  the  Chancellor  to  define  the  powers  of  Con- 
vocation to  pass  judgments  on  books  which  the  Church  might 
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consider  as  heretical.  Westbury  was  never  more  at  ease 
than  in  such  a  controversy,  where  he  never  feared  the  face  of 
man  or  cared  aught  for  any  opinion  which  differed  from  his 
own.  "Terrible  he  rode  alone  with  his  yemen  sword  for  aid; 
argument  it  carried  none  save  the  notches  in  the  blade." 
"Much  to  his  regret,"  he  replied,  "the  convocation  had  been 
promoted  to  transact  business,  but  even  so  the  convocation 
could  be  effectively  dealt  with  in  three  ways:  the  first  is, 
while  they  are  harmlessly  busy  to  take  no  notice  of  their 
proceedings;  the  second  is  when  they  seem  likely  to  get  into 
mischief  to  prorogue  them;  the  third,  when  they  have  done 
something  clearly  beyond  their  powers  is  to  bring  them  to  the 
bar  of  justice  for  punishment."  But  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  he  proceeded,  "I  am  happy  to  tell  your  Lordships 
that  what  is  called  'synodical  judgment,'  is  a  well-lubricated 
set  of  words,  a  sentence  so  oily  and  saponaceous  that  no  one 
could  grasp  it.  Like  an  eel  it  slips  through  your  fingers." 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Lords, 
spiritual,  known  as  "Soapy  Sam,"  had  drafted  the  decree 
and  no  one  in  the  House  could  mistake  the  allusion.  Able 
and  eloquent,  but  having  more  of  the  temperamental  char- 
acteristics of  St.  Peter  than  of  St.  John,  he  arose  and  vehemently 
denounced  the  Chancellor  as  "the  enemy  of  God's  truth  and 
Church."  The  echoes  of  this  encounter  long  resounded; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Bishop  thereafter,  while  rested  upon 
sincere  grounds  from  his  own  point  of  view,  was  exceedingly 
acrimonious.  In  Parker  v.  Leach,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  312,  Westbury 
inadvertently  used  the  phrase,  "the  inferior  persons  of  the 
Trinity,"  and  although  privately  and  by  a  footnote  in  the 
reports  he  endeavored  to  correct  the  expression,  his  ecclesi- 
astical critics  saw  in  it  only  further  evidence  of  his  innate 
depravity  and  wickedness.  But  Nemesis  was  lurking  in  the 
shadows.  The  Chancellor,  as  chief  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  discovered  that  the  clerk  had  been  guilty  of  irregu- 
larities with  the  public  funds;  he  directed  an  inquiry  and 
upon  the  preliminary  report  ordered  charges  to  be  preferred 
against  the  defaulter.  The  clerk,  one  Edwards,  then  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  resign,  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue proceedings  if  he  did  so  and    made  restitution.      But 
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while  Edwards  paid  in  the  sum  of  £7,872,  further  investigation 
showed  that  there  was  still  an  arrearage  of  over  £9,000. 
Edwards  was  also  reading  clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
this  office  he  proposed  to  resign  if  he  could  get  the  retiring 
pension.  Lord  Westbury  very  properly,  it  seems  to  me,  held 
that  miscondict  in  one  office  ought  not  to  debar  him  of  his 
rights  in  the  other  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could,  "with 
propriety,"  to  get  the  pension;  Edwards  petitioned  the  House 
of  Lords  accordingly.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  facts  of  Edwards'  misconduct  as  clerk  of 
the  Patent  Commissiomers  was  not  disclosed,  and  he  received 
a  retiring  pension  of  £800  a  year.  The  misdoings  in  the 
patent  office  were  publicly  known  and  the  newspapers  lost 
no  time  in  exploiting  the  situation.  To  complicate  the  affair 
still  more,  the  Chancellor  had  presented  his  son,  Slingsby 
Bethell,  already  a  registrar  in  bankruptcy,  for  the  vacant 
clerkship.  The  Cabinet  at  first  disregarded  the  rising  storm, 
but  at  last  were  compelled  to  take  notice,  and  Lord  West- 
bury,  with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  his  colleagues,  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  select  committee  of  investigation. 
Voluntarily  he  appeared  before  them  as  a  witness  and  disclosed 
all  which  he  knew;  but  the  report,  while  absolving  the  Chan- 
cellor from  any  unworthy  or  unbecoming  motive,  held  that 
he  had  failed  in  his  public  duty  in  not  disclosing  Edwards' 
misconduct  when  seeking  a  pension. 

Humiliating  as  this  report  must  have  been,  more  was  to 
come.  The  cup  was  not  yet  full.  In  the  administration  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Acts  a  great  waste  of  public  funds  had  been 
disclosed  and  grave  abuses  had  crept  in.  Lord  Westbury  had 
punished  the  offenders  rigorously,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
registrar  of  Leeds,  one  Wild,  the  registrar  was  informed  that 
unless  he  at  once  applied  for  leave  to  resign  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  dismissed.  The 
chief  registrar  in  bankruptcy,  through  whom  the  information 
was  given,  for  some  reason  never  disclosed,  said  to  Wild  if  he 
applied  to  resign  by  reason  of  ill-health,  he  might  obtain  the 
retiring  pension  connected  with  the  office.  A  letter  of  resig- 
nation which  followed  enclosed  a  petition,  supported  by  a 
medical  affidavit  of  ill-health.     The  Chancellor,  unwittingly, 
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it  should  be  said,  accepted  the  resignation,  granted  the  pen- 
sion and  appointed  to  the  vacant  office  a  barrister  who  had 
loaned  quite  a  little  money  to  the  Chancellor's  son,  Richard 
Bethell.  The  judgment  of  unprejudiced  contemporaries 
exonerated,  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  exonerates  West- 
bury  from  the  faintest  suspicion  that  any  one  could  influence 
him  or  that  he  ever  was  influenced  corruptly.  But  he  never 
had  carried  "gentle  peace  to  silence  envious  tongues";  he  was 
now  to  be  judged  even  as  he  had  judged  others.  The  House  of 
Commons  acted  and  before  a  select  committee  the  Chan- 
cellor again  appeared  and  gave  evidence,  and  the  censure  was 
heavy.  "The  pension  to  Wild  had  been  granted  without 
investigation  and  with  such  haste  and  want  of  caution  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  a  vacancy  in  the  office  was  the 
object  sought,  rather  than  justice  to  the  officer  or  the  public." 
Nor  was  the  blow  much  lessened  by  his  complete  absolution 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  from  all  improper  methods  and 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  schemes  to  get  the  new  incumbent 
appointed.  Broadcast  these  reports  went  throughout  the 
realm,  and  nothing  was  now  left  to  Westbury  but  to  resign 
promptly.  Before  the  first  report  came  in  he  expressed  his 
wish  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Granville  to  be  permitted 
to  retire,  and  now  after  the  report  in  the  Commons  he  pressed 
his  resignation  again.  Ever  an  opportunist  of  the  first  order, 
the  Prime  Minister  had  steered  himself  and  party  safely  by 
more  dangerous  reefs  and  shoals,  and  still  insisted  that  the 
Chancellor  retain  office.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  moved  in  the  Commons  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  ground  that  the  laxity,  of  which  the  Chancellor 
had  been  found  guilty,  tended  to  discredit  the  administration 
of  his  office.  When  the  debate  came  on  Westbury  was  sup- 
ported by  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  by  Denman.  The  defence,  however, 
was  nothing  more  than  confession  and  avoidance.  After  a 
motion  to  adjourn  had  been  put  and  the  Premier  had  lost 
by  a  vote  of  163  to  177,  Palmerston  was  left  to  make  the 
admission  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said  to  prevent  the 
vote  of  censure  to  be  carried  and  agreed  to.  Midnight  had 
passed  when   Palmerston's  messenger,  carrying  the  ominous 
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news  that  his  public  career  had  been  closed,  aroused  Lord 
Westbury  from  a  calm  and  untroubled  sleep.  It  has  been 
pretty  strongly  affirmed  that  Westbury  finally  fell  a 
victim  to  clerical  animosity.  The  biographies  by  Nash  and 
Atlay,  however,  present  what  seems  to  me  a  true  view. 
I  quote: 

"Apart  from  his  peculiarities  of  speech  and  manner,  Lord 
Westbury's  marked  disregard  of  conventionalities  at  this 
time  exposed  him  to  obloquy,  and  he  had  contrived  to  give 
dire  offence  to  certain  influential  personages  in  whom  neither 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  retaliate  was  lacking.  This  was 
the  opinion  that  impelled  the  steel.  Moreover,  when  his 
need  was  the  sorest,  the  voice  of  his  own  profession  was 
strongly  against  him,  not  merely  for  his  caustic  and  bitter 
tongue  and  his  assumption  of  moral  no  less  than  intellectual 
superiority,  but  for  the  discredit  which  his  culpable  laxity 
had  brought  upon  the  most  honored  office  in  the  realm." 

The  Chancellor's  resignation  followed,  and  his  last  address 
from  the  woolsack  to  a  crowded  house  was  most  noble  and 
manly. 

"Upon  that  memorable  scene 
He  nothing  common  did  or  mean." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Westbury  felt  his  fall  keenly, 
but  he  still  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  appeals,  and 
after  Lord  Kingsdown's  death  presided  in  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  The  old  mocking,  bitter  humor 
never  died.  It  did  not  seem  even  to  flicker.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day  of  his  resignation,  he 
met  Lord  Ebury,  who  had  attempted  by  bill  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  burial  service,  but  had  been  defeated. 
"My  Lord,"  he  said,  with  his  slow,  deliberate  utterance, 
"you  can  now  read  the  burial  service  over  me  with  any  altera- 
tions you  may  think  proper." 

Lord  Colonsay  he  did  not  like,  and  meeting  on  the  street 
Sir  William  Erie,  who  had  just  retired  from  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  ex-Chancellor  said: 

"My  dear  fellow,  why  do  you  not  attend  the  Privy  Council  ?" 
"Oh,  because  I  am  old,  and  deaf,  and  stupid." 
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"But  that  is  no  reason  at  all,  for  I  am  old,  and  Williams  is 
deaf,  and  Colonsay  is  stupid,  and  yet  we  make  an  excellent 
Court  of  Appeal." 

Nor  did  he  like  Sir  William  Bovill,  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  "Ah,  poor  Bovill,"  he  observed,  on  one  occasion, 
"if  he  only  knew  a  little  law  he  would  be  the  worst  judge  on 
the  bench." 

Appreciation  of  his  great  services  led  to  the  offer  twice  of 
the  position  of  Lord  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  his 
health  had  begun  to  decline  and  while  greatly  gratified  at 
this  recognition,  he  did  not  care  to  resume  judicial  work  or, 
as  I  suspect,  to  take  a  subordinate  position  where  he  had 
reigned  supreme  and  unchecked.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  know 
that  he  was  against  us  in  the  Civil  War,  and  strongly  opposed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  upon  which  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion rested;  but  so  were  Brougham,  Gladstone,  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  while  Selborneand  Cockburn  were  no 
less  hostile  to  the  settlement  of  our  claims  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
rather  than  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  "In  the  last  analy- 
sis," says  Emerson,  "intellect  and  conscience  are  one."  "I 
am  an  old  man,  my  Lords,"  said  Westbury,  "and  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  every  day  that  education,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  of  education,  must  be  based  upon  religion  and 
morality." 

Let  us  hope  that  these  words  truly  expressed  the  man. 
Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference  from  his 
life,  that  he  fully  believed,  and  acted  as  he  believed,  that 
mankind  could  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  he  who  had  a 
giant's  strength  should,  if  immediately  expedient,  use  it  like  a 
giant,  let  the  consequences  fall  where  they  might.  Bryce 
ranks  Cairns  as  the  greatest  of  the  Victorian  Chancellors, 
but  for  qualities  which  this  paper  has  endeavored  to  bring  out 
Westbury  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  unique,  and  in  point 
of  sheer  intellect  and  an  unconquerable  will  had  no  superior. 
He  died  in  his  seventy-third  year,  preceded  just  twelve  hours 
by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  his  greatest  foe,  who  passed  in  the 
prime  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers. 


The  History  of  the  Brookline  Fire 
Department. 


A  paper  read  by  Miss  Ethel  H.  Forbes,  prize  essayist 
of  the  Brookline  High  School  in  1914,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Brookline  Historical  Society  at  the  Edward  Devotion  House, 
December  17,  1914. 

Although  it  may  seem  hard  to  realize,  men,  from  times 
long,  long  ago  have  more  or  less  worshipped  fire.  Sometimes 
it  is  reverenced  in  a  sense  of  warm  friendliness,  when  on  a 
cold  winter's  night  the  glowing  hearth  is  enjoyed;  but  quite 
as  often  with  awe  and  fear,  when  the  bell  is  heard  ringing 
and  engine  dash  through  the  streets.  Fire  fighting  is  not  far 
away  from  fire-worshipping,  and  with  this  in  mind  I  am  going 
to  write  of  these  fighting  organizations  and  the  work  they 
have  done  for  us. 

The  very  first  fire  department  in  Brookline  was  started  in 
1784,  and  was  made  up  of  ten  men  who  volunteered  their 
services.  The  only  equipment  they  had  was  a  piece  of  appara- 
tus which  was  not  much  better  than  a  watering  can. 

In  1787  a  new  engine  was  purchased  and  kept  in  a  small 
house  10  X  14,  in  Punch  Bowl  Village.  In  this  company 
there  were  eight  men,  seven  belonging  to  Roxbury  and  the 
other,  Joseph  Davenport,  was  the  only  Brookline  representa- 
tive. About  the  first  that  was  heard  of  this  company's  work 
was  at  a  great  fire  on  Milk  Street,  Boston,  in  1794,  when  they 
rendered  their  own  services  as  well  as  that  of  the  fire  engine. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  expenses  of  the  town  were  then, 
but  they  couldn't  have  been  much,  as  is  shown  by  a  record  of  a 
town  meeting  in  1795,  which  tells  us  that  Brookline  was  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  repairing  the  fire  engine.  In  1797  a  new 
one,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  box  with  a  force  pump 
and  brake  to  work  it,  was  purchased  for  thirty  dollars.  The 
water  had  to  be  brought  to  it  in  pails  and  poured  in,  when  it 
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was  forced  through  a  pipe,  the  hose  not  having  been  heard  of 
at  that  time. 

The  next  we  hear  of  the  fire  department  is  the  mention 
of  the  election  of  Firewards  in  1799.  These  men  had  for  a 
badge  of  office  a  long  red  staff  mounted  with  a  polished  brass 
spire.  These  probably  did  hard  work  as  the  expense  of 
repainting  them  is  in  the  early  records.  When  there  was  a 
fire  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Wards  to  take  their  badges  and  go 
immediately  to  the  place,  extinguishing  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  fire,  by  tearing  down  houses  if  necessary,  removing 
furniture,  and  if  there  was  disorder,  suppressing  it. 

In  1800  the  same  men  were  re-elected,  holding  their  posi- 
tions two  years.  From  this  time  till  1828  nothing  is  said  of 
the  fire  department,  save  the  purchase  of  a  new  fire  engine  at 
$400,  the  money  being  raised  from  citizens  of  Brookline  and 
Roxbury,  by  popular  subscription.  This  engine  was  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  style  as  it  was  supplied  with  a 
hose  and  more  buckets.  There  being  some  thirty  dollars 
left  after  the  apparatus  was  paid  for,  it  was  decided  to  have  a 
new  house  in  which  to  keep  it,  so  a  building  was  erected  on  the 
spot  where  Scarry's  store  now  stands. 

In  those  days  the  Engine  Company  was  as  much  a  social 
organization  as  it  was  fire  fighting,  and  the  "Norfolks"  prob- 
ably gathered  as  often  in  the  Punch  Bowl  Tavern  as  they  did 
in  the  fire  house.  In  fact,  this  company  was  to  the  people  of 
the  day  what  clubs,  libraries,  lectures,  etc.,  are  to  us  in  this 
time.  Very  careful  records  of  the  Norfolk  Company  have 
been  preserved,  and  from  them  one  would  gather  that  next  to 
the  engine,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  most  important. 
As  the  companies  usually  changed  annually,  there  were  a 
great  many  constitutions,  or  amendments,  revisions,  etc.,  to 
the  former  one,  the  new  company  thinking  the  others  not 
good  enough. 

The  Punch  Bowl  department  was  enlarged  in  1831  by  a 
piece  of  apparatus  which  had  long  been  needed,  a  hook  and 
ladder.  It  looked  little  like  the  fine  auto  we  have  to-day,  but 
such  as  it  was,  it  served  the  purpose. 

The  next  year  a  harness  and  collar  were  sold  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  buy  a   trunk   in   which   to  keep  bills  and 
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records.  The  former  have  long  been  out  of  existence,  but 
the  latter  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

Feeling  that  the  small  house  was  no  longer  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  fire  department,  a  committee  was  chosen  in  1834, 
to  send  a  petition  to  the  Selectmen  "to  enlarge  the  house  and 
have  a  kettle,"  the  last  mentioned  probably  for  the  famous 
chowder  which  the  citizens  of  Brookline  enjoyed  through  the 
hospitality  of  the  company.  For  some  unknown  reason  in 
June  of  that  year,  there  was  a  disbandment,  and  resignations 
were  sent  one  after  another  until  there  was  nothing  left  of  the 
department.  However,  a  new  set  promptly  organized,  made 
a  new  constitution,  but  left  no  records  probably  on  account 
of  its  short  life,  which  ended  in  1835. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  company  formed,  which  was 
more  or  less  inclined  on  the  social  order.  In  1836  a  hotel 
supper  was  given  by  them  at  Brighton,  at  which  a  letter  con- 
taining twenty  dollars  was  received  by  the  company  from 
James  Leeds,  Esq.  The  clerk  of  this  organization,  Elisha 
Stone,  evidently  had  too  many  other  duties  to  attend  to, 
among  other  things  collecting  taxes,  acting  as  sexton,  bell- 
ringer  and  constable,  being  undertaker,  etc.,  for  little  record 
is  left  of  their  endurance. 

At  a  town-meeting  in  1839  there  was  much  discussion  as  to 
what  would  be  done  with  the  old  fire  engine.  It  did  not 
"fill  the  bill,"  for  a  suction  engine  which  was  what  was  really 
needed  in  order  that  a  better  stream  of  water  might  be  made 
available.  At  this  meeting  it  was  also  decided  that  the 
engine  should  be  owned,  not  jointly  with  Roxbury,  but  inde- 
pendently. Therefore,  a  new  piece  of  apparatus  was  obtained 
for  nine  hundred  dollars,  the  old  one  being  sold  for  $197.40, 
$147.40  going  to  Brookline  and  the  remaining  $50  to  Rox- 
bury, these  sums  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  given  by 
subscription  in  1828. 

Having  a  new  constitution  and  a  set  of  by-laws,  beside  the 
engine,  Brookline  Engine  Company  No.  1,  consisting  of  thirty- 
nine  members,  was  formed  in  May,  1839.  There  being  few 
fires,  there  was  a  marked  pronunciation  in  the  social  life  again, 
which  in  1841  led  to  disbandment.  Oliver  Whyte,  Jr.,  Hugh 
M.  Sanborn,  John  W.  Blanchard  and  others  framed  another 
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constitution  and  took  their  places  in  Brookline  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  1. 

When  there  was  a  fire,  it  was  customary  to  ring  the  bell  on 
the  Baptist  church,  but  the  deacons  and  some  members  of  the 
congregation  refused  to  let  it  be  rung  when  a  meeting  was 
being  held.  Consequently  the  following  report  on  June  20, 
1843:  "An  alarm  of  fire  was  given  this  eve  at  }/2  past  eight. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  ring  the  bell  but  the  proprietors 
of  the  church  (as  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  vestry)  dispatched 
their  infatigable  sexton,  Mr.  Luther  Seaverns,  to  allow  no 
one  to  ring  to  bell.  The  fire  was  on  the  old  Porter  Estate  in 
Cambridge  near  the  College." 

Great  interest  was  shown  by  the  Engine  Company  of  1843 
in  the  Temperance  Reform  Movement.  They  accepted  and 
attended  many  invitations  to  anniversary  exercises  sharing 
m.uch  zeal  and  also  style.  Records  have  been  found  of  this,  for 
example : 

"Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  extended  to  the 
Brookline  Engine  Company  No.  1  for  their  attendance  at  the 
anniversary  of  our  Society  and  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  the 
glorious  example  which  they  have  set  in  uniting  themselves 
in  the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  Temperance."  Evidently 
this  proved  too  much  to  the  company,  for  at  their  next  meet- 
ing they  disbanded. 

The  company  following  this  one  was  a  rather  unfortunate 
one,  for  in  Sept.  (1843)  the  engine  house  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  the  engine  in  a  bad  condition  however,  being  saved. 
The  apparatus  had  not  had  time  to  be  repaired  when  a  large 
fire  broke  out  in  Boston,  to  which  the  Brookline  department 
was  called.  Thinking  it  advisable  to  render  all  the  help  they 
possibly  could,  the  unfortunates  went,  their  services  being  of 
great  value.  While  the  engine  was  being  fixed  this  company 
fell  to  pieces  and  for  a  short  time  little  interest  was  taken  in 
this  department.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  forty-nine 
citizens  of  the  town  volunteered  to  do  their  best  to  guard 
against  fire,  so  the  difficulty  of  not  having  a  fire  department  was 
done  away  with.  It  was  this  organization  which  decided  the 
engine  had  better  be  drawn  by  horse  power,  than  for  men  to 
draw  it  all  over  and  sometimes  out  of  the  town. 
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Next  year  a  new  engine  house  was  built  on  Washington 
Street,  where  the  present  headquarters  are  now  located,  and 
which  cost  the  town  $2,901.41. 

With  the  new  engine  house  a  new  company,  calling  them- 
selves the  "bone  and  muscle"  of  the  town,  procured  for  the 
house  a  bell,  and  a  sign  on  which  was  printed  the  name  of 
the  engine.  Very  interesing  records  were  left  by  the  clerk  of 
the  "bone  and  muscle,"  one  of  them  reading:  "Apr.  30,  1845. 
About  8^  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  a  fire  was  seen  in 
West  Roxbury  or  Dorchester,  about  five  miles  distant.  The 
company  (without  a  horse)  was  the  second  to  reach  the  spot. 
Returned  at  12."  Another  one  reads:  "August  19,  1845. 
Tuesday  noon  at  2  o'clock  an  alarm  of  fire  from  some  un- 
known land.  The  company  ran  to  the  railroad  in  Roxbury 
and  found  themselves  no  nearer  the  fire  than  at  starting." 
This  company  did  excellent  work  while  in  Brookline,  No.  1 
giving  good  assistance  at  a  $100,000  fire  in  the  Roxbury 
Iron  Co.,  and  at  the  Brook  Farm,  West  Roxbury. 

In  1846  a  great  deal  of  zest  was  added  to  the  organization, 
through  a  canvasser  who  circulated  a  paper  asking  for  thirty- 
five  or  forty  men  to  join  the  department,  as  a  "large  gang" 
was  needed  in  order  that  the  hand  engine  could  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. Fifty  new  names  were  added  and  with  them  a 
new  history  had  its  beginning,  one  of  the  first  things  they 
decided  being  that  unless  very  necessary,  they  would  not 
attend  fires  outside  of  their  own  town.  As  it  happened  there 
were  very  few  fires  in  Brookline,  so  much  attention  was  given 
to  social  life.  On  one  occasion  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  were 
invited  to  a  "company  chowder,"  and  in  the  record  we  find, 
"The  chowder  was  then  attacked  as  though  we  were  half 
starved  —  and  such  a  chowder,  as  fit  to  his  Majesty,  the  best 
ever  made  in  Brookline." 

The  next  year  much  trouble  arose  over  the  temperance 
question,  and  from  this  much  discredit  was  gained  by  the 
firemen.  On  one  occasion  refreshments,  being  described  as 
"liquid,  something  carried  in  a  bucket  and  which  smelt  very 
strong  of  brandy,"  were  served  after  a  fire.  The  bill  for  this, 
$13.75,  was  disapproved  by  the  Selectmen.  The  disapproval 
made  most  of  the  company  very  angry,  and  after  a  meeting, 
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the  men  raised  the  flag  on  the  engine  house  half  mast,  with 
the  union  down,  thus  showing  their  disrespect  for  the  Select- 
men. Naturally  these  men  discharged  some  of  the  officers  and 
enforced  stricter  measures.  In  June,  after  a  much  heated 
argument,  broken  by  a  fire  alarm,  the  company  ran  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  on  returning,  disbanded. 

The  next  organization  was  composed  of  men  appointed  by 
the  Selectmen,  and  who  paid  great  attention  to  their  work. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  "Green"  house  on  Pleasant  Street, 
and  the  "Harris"  house  on  Harvard  Street  were  burned,  there 
was  much  unnecessary  loss  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water.  Shortly  after  this  the  present  water  supply  was 
installed  and  a  hydrant  was  placed  in  the  village.  The  next 
year  a  "hydrant  company"  was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the 
hydrant  at  all  the  fires. 

In  1849  thirty  dollars  from  the  funds  of  the  company  were 
expended  in  ornamenting  the  newly  repaired  engine,  a  motto, 
"Our  aim  the  public  good,"  being  printed  on  the  side. 

In  September,  1850,  a  large  fire  occurred  at  the  home  of 
Col.  Perkins.  For  their  good  service,  a  present  was  sent  to 
the  company  by  Col.  Perkins.  From  1848-1851  a  number  of 
fires  were  set  in  Brookline,  the  Selectmen's  records  showing 
rewards  offered  for  the  rescue  of  the  culprit.  Special  watch- 
men were  appointed  and  shortly,  arrests  and  one  conviction 
were  made.  In  1852  two  men  received  two  hundred  dollars 
for  arresting  Thaxter  Prouty,  who  was  convicted  of  setting 
fire  to  a  barn  owned  by  Thomas  N.  Woodward. 

In  1832  it  was  voted  by  the  governing  body  of  the  town  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  obtain  a  fire  hook  and  ladder,  and 
also  oilskin  suits  for  the  firemen.  Three  years  later  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  was  bought  from  Roxbury  for  $230,  and  this 
apparatus  was  used  for  twenty  years  after.  At  the  cost  of 
$1,694.41  land  was  provided,  and  a  new  house  for  the  truck 
was  built  there.  This  same  year  there  was  a  serious  fire  at 
the  Catholic  Church  on  Station  Street.  Great  praise  went  to 
the  Engine  Company,  who  not  only  saved  the  church  from 
utter  destruction,  but  also  saved  much  property  of  value  in 
that  district.  For  the  next  five  years  little  was  done,  as  there 
were  few  fires  and  no  real  department. 
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Official  approval  by  the  Selectmen  was  given  an  organiza- 
tion in  1860,  the  clerk  being  W.  Y.  Gross.  At  a  fire  on  White 
Place  one  early  June  morning  of  that  year,  the  clerk  was 
severely  injured,  and  in  order  that  they  might  show  their 
appreciation,  his  fellow-comrades  paid  his  fines  while  he  was 
disabled.  During  this  year  there  were  many  fire  alarms, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  one  on  Nov.  12  at  8  p.m. 
The  bell  on  the  Unitarian  Church  rang,  celebrating  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  but  the  firemen  ran  way  up  Boylston  Street 
before  they  knew  the  reason  for  the  alarm. 

In  August,  1862,  a  small  sum,  two  dollars,  was  given  to  the 
fund  for  the  dues  of  the  fire  officers  who  had  gone  to  war,  and 
the  next  month  W.  Y.  Gross  was  presented  with  a  revolver 
and  given  an  honorable  discharge. 

Three  years  later  in  order  that  the  hook  and  ladder  and 
extra  hose  might  be  cared  for  properly,  the  "Good  Intent 
Hose  Company"  was  organized,  and  in  1870  took  its  place  in 
a  new  fire  station  at  Village  Square. 

In  the  report  for  1871  the  Selectmen  recommended  the  town 
"to  omit  the  choice  of  the  Firewards"  and  have  them  appoint 
a  Board  of  Engineers.  By  doing  this,  the  department  would 
be  under  a  proper  head  and  better  results  would  be  obtained. 
At  a  town  meeting  in  1875  it  was  voted  that  $7500  was  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fire  department;  also  that  a  committee 
was  to  be  appointed  to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment, reporting  on  it  after  the  water  from  the  Charles 
River  had  been  introduced. 

In  1877  a  chief  superintendent  was  appointed  to  operate 
the  steam  fire  engine,  and  be  responsible  for  hydrants,  tele- 
graphs, hose,  etc. 

Not  much  more  is  heard  of  this  organization  till  1884  when 
we  find  everything  in  excellent  condition,  and  no  dangerous 
fires  occurring. 

The  report  for  1885  shows  us  how  the  department  had 
enlarged,  there  being  forty-eight  officers.  It  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  poor,  clumsy  way  the  fire  alarms  were  given  and 
asked  that  a  telegraphic  fire  alarm  be  substituted.  Two  years 
later  the  telegraphic  alarm  was  installed,  from  which  much 
benefit  has  been  derived,   and   much   valuable  time  saved. 
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This  same  year  a  new  chemical  engine  house  was  built  at 
Longwood,  and  two  of  the  other  houses  were  fitted  with 
swinging  harnesses. 

From  this  time  to  1891  no  new  information  was  given  in 
the  reports  and  very  few  fires  broke  out.  In  that  year  we 
find  the  number  of  men  in  the  organization  at  fifty.  A  new 
fire  station  was  built  on  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  Hose  Company  No.  3. 

In  1892  thirty  new  hydrants  were  erected,  making  in  all 
317  for  the  use  of  fire  purposes.  A  new  bell  and  striker  was 
purchased  and  put  on  the  new  engine-house,  which  proved 
to  be  very  valuable  to  the  members  of  the  department. 

An  increase  of  seventeen  firemen  is  recorded  in  1897,  and 
although  what  fires  they  fought  were  small,  they  did  good 
service. 

In  1899  a  new  hook  and  ladder  was  purchased  to  replace 
the  one  which  had  been  in  service  for  twenty  years.  A  new 
combination  and  chemical  wagon  was  also  bought  and  put  in 
the  Devotion  Street  house.  Beside  the  engines,  a  new  house 
was  built  on  Heath  Street  and  the  combination  hose  wagon 
and  chemical  company  took  its  residence  there.  At  this  time 
the  number  of  hydrants  had  increased  to  493. 

1900  broke  the  record  for  the  largest  number  of  calls,  165 
alarms  being  answered.  This  year  a  new  combination  was 
purchased  and  found  to  be  a  fine  piece  of  apparatus. 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  enumerating  the  number  of  men 
added,  engines  bought,  etc.,  but  I  am  going  over  this  to  the 
report  of  1908,  when  the  fire  commissioner  recommended  the 
purchase  of  an  auto  as  they  had  proved  so  successful  else- 
where. In  1909  the  chief's  runabout  was  put  in  service,  and 
the  auto  combination  A  was  received.  In  the  next  year's 
report,  the  strengthening  of  the  department  by  the  auto  was 
recorded. 

The  largest  number  of  fires  ever  occurring  in  Brookline's 
history  up  to  that  time  was  in  1911.  One  fire  of  great  loss 
was  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.,  the  fire  spreading  over 
the  building  with  great  rapidity  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion. 
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Last  year  272  alarms  for  fire  were  given,  but  with  all  the 
autos  giving  quick  service,  the  up-to-date  apparatus  along 
other  lines,  and  the  large  force  of  men,  the  Brookline  Fire 
Department  was  fully  capable  of  handling  them. 

[The  books  consulted  were  the  Muddy  River  and  Brookline 
records,  1634-1838,  Brookline  Reports  from  1871,  and  a  paper 
by  Edward  W.  Baker  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Brookline 
Historical  Society,  1904.] 
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BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  b€  Brookline  Historical 
Society. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations, 
families,  individuals,  events ;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its 
antiquities,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  historical 
library,  and  the  publication  from  time  to  time  of  such  information 
relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient, 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  of  moral  character  who  shall  be  nominated  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  elected  to  membership 
by  ballot  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society.  Each  person  so  elected 
shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  two  dollars ;  and  any  member  who  shall  fail  for  two  con- 
secutive years  to  pay  the  annual  assessment  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  this  Society ;  provided,  however,  that  any  member  who 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year  may  thereby  become 
a  Life  member ;  and  any  member  who  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  in  any 
one  year  may  thereby  become  a  Benefactor  of  the  Society,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  free  from  all  dues  and  assessments.  The  money 
received  from  Life  members  and  Benefactors  shall  constitute  a 
fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  together  with  the 
annual  income  therefrom,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

The  Society  may  elect  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
in  the  manner  in  which  annual  members  are  elected,  but  they  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  fee  or  assessment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk  may  be  issued 
to  all  persons  who  become  Life  members,  and  to  Benefactors. 


ARTICLE  V. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  seven  Trustees,  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Clerk  of  the  Society 
and  may  also  be  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer),  and  a 
Treasurer,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Trustees,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  their  number  at  their  first  meeting  after  their 
election,  or  at  an  adjournment  thereof.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  also  include  a  President  Emeritus  when  the  Society  shall  so 
vote. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January.  Regular  stated  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Clerk  shall  notify  each  member  by  a  written  or  printed 
notice  sent  through  the  mail  postpaid  at  least  three  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting,  or  by  publishing  such  notice  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  published  in  Brookline. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  (lo)  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  request  of  the  President,  by  giving  each  member 
personal  or  written  notice,  or  by  sending  such  notice  by  mail,  post- 
paid, at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  of  such  meeting ; 
but  meetings  where  all  the  Trustees  are  present  may  be  held  with- 
out such  notice.  The  President  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  request  of  any  three  members  thereof.  A 
majority  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

VACANCIES. 

Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Trustees,  Clerk,  or  Treasurer  maybe 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a 
Clerk  pro  tetnpore  shall  be  chosen. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Commiitee 
of  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  who 
shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of  candidates  for  the 
places  to  be  filled. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  those 
officers  a  President /r*^'  tefnpore  shall  be  chosen. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES    OF    THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  shall  notify  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
keep  an  exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its 
meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society  and 
place  on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  in  order  in  books  or  cards 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  to  Life  members  and  to 
Benefactors. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  such  property  in  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

He  shall  acknowledge  all  loans  or  gifts  made  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XL 

DUTIES   OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Society,  and  pay 
all  bills  against  the  Society  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  he  shall  make  a  written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the 
year  preceding.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum,  with 
surety,  as  the  Trustees  may  fix,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

DUTIES   AND    POWERS   OF   TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  superintend  the  prudential  and 
executive  business  of  the  Society,  authorize  all  expenditures  of 
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money,  fix  all  salaries,  provide  a  common  seal,  receive  and  act 
upon  all  resignations  and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that 
the  by-laws  are  duly  complied  with.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
have  full  powers  to  hire,  lease,  or  arrange  for  a  suitable  home  for 
the  Society,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
required  in  the  premises. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  sub-committees  from 
their  own  number  as  they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer  they 
shall  have  power  to  choose  the  same  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
four  standing  committees,  as  follows  : — 

Committee  on  Rooms. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Rooms,"  to  which  shall  be  added  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the 
Society  ex-officio,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  of 
the  rooms  (except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  library  offered  as  gifts  or  loans),  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Society's  collection 
in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Papers,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subjects  of  papers  to  be 
read,  or  other  exercises  of  a  profitable  nature,   at  the   monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Membership,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  mem- 
bership. 

Committee  on  Library. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Library,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  library,  including  acceptance  and  rejection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  objects  tendered  to  the  library,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  in  that  department. 


These  four  committees  shall  perform  their  duties  as  above  set 
forth  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Vacancies  that  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
two  members,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures 
of  money. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  notice  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  proposed  alterations  or  amendments  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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No.  9016. 

Commonwealtb  of  flDassacbusctte. 


38f  it  knobm  That  whereas  Rufus  George  Frederick  Candage, 
Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory  Hoar, 
Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns,  James 
Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge  have  associated  themselves  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 

Broohline  iDistorical  Society, 

for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations,  families,  individuals,  and 
events,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  historical  library,  and  the  publication  from 
time  to  time  of  such  information  relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed 
expedient,  and  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  as  appears  from  the 
certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Directors  of  said  corporation, 
duly  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in 
this  office ; 

^ohj,  t{)crrforc,  5,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonweath  of 
Massachusetts,  io  Ijcrtbg  tttttfg,  that  said  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candage,  Edward  Wild  Baker,  Julia  Goddard,  John  Emory 
Hoar,  Harriet  Alma  Cummings,  Charles  Henry  Stearns, 
James  Macmaster  Codman,  Jr.,  Charles  French  Read,  Edwin 
Birchard  Cox,  Willard  Y.  Gross,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  D.  S.  Sanford, 
and  Martha  A.  Kittredge,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally 
organized  and  established  as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corpora- 
tion under  the  name  of  the 

36roof?line  Ibistortcal  Society, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

SBHitntss  my  official  signature  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this 
twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 
Wm.  M.  Olin, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Brookhne 
Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  Edward  Devotion 
House,  Brookline,  on  January  26,  1916,  at  8  p.m.,  in 
accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 
President  Charles  H.  Stearns  was  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read 
and  the  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Society: 

We  are  entering  upon  our  sixteenth  year,  and  I  feel 
it  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  our  affairs  are  in  such  a  healthy 
condition.  Our  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the 
interest  shown  is  such  that  we  should  be  encouraged,  and 
feel  that  our  efforts  to  create  a  spirit  of  love  for  our  town  and 
a  desire  to  study  its  history  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 
We  have  recently  obtained  from  the  Selectmen  a  two  years' 
extension  of  the  lease  of  this  house,  and  we  trust  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  town  will  continue  in  favor  of  our  occupation 
of  it. 

During  the  past  year  seven  of  our  members  have  died  and 
five  have  removed  from  the  town.  Our  present  membership 
is  as  follows:    4  benefactors,  25  life  members  and  192  annual 


members,  making  in  all  221.  Members  should  all  strive  to 
increase  the  membership,  particularly  among  the  younger 
people. 

The  members  who  died  during  the  year  were:  Jacob  P. 
Bates,  died  April  15;  Alexis  H.  French,  died  May  3;  Theodore 
L.  Keppler,  died  May  24 ;  Mrs.  Susan  Vining  Griggs,  died  May 
25;  Edwin  P.  Bowker,  died  Nov.  23;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  M.  Guild, 
died  December  20;  and  Rev.  William  Henry  Lyon,  D.D.,  died 
December  20. 

Jacob  P.  Bates  was  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Cobb,  Bates 
and  Yerxa  of  Boston.  He  came  to  Brookline  in  1883,  and  built 
a  fine  house  on  Longwood  Avenue,  near  St.  Paul  Street.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  Harvard  Church,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  its  Prudential  Committee.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  for  one  year  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  one 
of  our  best  known  and  respected  citizens.  He  was  a  large 
donor  to  the  new  building  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Alexis  H.  French  was  for  many  years  the  Town  Engineer. 
He  was  bom  in  Weymouth,  and  came  to  Brookline  in  1872. 
He  had  just  graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
he  worked  at  his  profession  under  Mr.  George  Tyler,  who  was 
at  that  time  Superintendent  of  Streets.  He  afterwards  formed 
the  partnership  of  French  and  Bryant,  civil  engineers,  who 
worked  for  private  parties  and  for  the  town.  When  the  town 
engineering  department  was  established  he  was  appointed 
as  its  head,  and  gave  up  his  connection  with  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  French  was  a  member  of  the  Appalachian  Club,  and  at 
one  time  its  president.  He  was  a  skilful  photographer,  and 
had  a  fine  collection  of  views.  He  frequently  attended  our 
meetings.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was  prevented  by  sickness 
from  attending  to  business,  or  to  any  activities. 

Theodore  Keppler  came  to  Brookline  in  1909.  He  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  South  Boston  Sugar  Refinery. 

Mrs.  Susan  Vining  Griggs  was  the  wife  of  one  of  our  oldest 
citizens,  Thomas  B.  Griggs,  and  for  several  years  she  was  an 
active  member  of  our  Society  and  one  of  its  officers.  She 
wrote    a    paper    on    the    Griggs    family     and    the    Edward 


Devotion  House,  in  which  she  was  greatly  interested.  She 
was  a  fine  musician  and  was  a  member  of  a  musical  club. 
She  was  also  much  interested  in  the  society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution. 

Edwin  P.  Bowker  came  with  his  father,  Watts  H.  Bowker, 
to  Brookline  from  Machias,  Maine,  about  1875.  His  father, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Society,  contributed  a  paper 
on  the  history  of  his  native  town.  Edwin  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  business  and  of  late  years  was  occupied  with 
the  care  of  his  father's  property. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  M.  Guild  was  the  widow  of  J.  Anson  Guild, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  Brookline  business  man,  coming 
from  Dedham  in  the  early  fifties.  He  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  Jerathmael  Davenport,  whose  store  was  on  the  present 
site  of  the  grain  store  of  Whittemore  Company.  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  a  familiar  character  in  the  town,  and  was  for  many 
years  one  of  its  Selectmen.  He  built  the  house  on  Elm  Place, 
or  Village  Lane  as  it  was  then  called,  which  afterwards  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Guild.  Mr.  Davenport  died  in 
1862.  Mr.  Guild  succeeded  him  in  business,  and  built  in 
1867  the  block  that  bears  his  name.  He  established  there 
the  business  which  under  different  names  continues  until  this 
day.  Mr.  Guild  was  much  interested  in  town  affairs,  and  was 
an  assessor  from  1879  to  1899. 

Rev.  William  H.  Lyon,  D.D.,  was  the  revered  and  beloved 
minister  of  the  First  Parish,  and  came  to  its  pulpit  in  May, 
1896.  He  was  born  in  Fall  River,  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  His 
first  parish  was  in  Ellsworth,  Maine.  From  there  he  was 
called  to  the  Unitarian  Parish  in  Roxbury,  whose  church  was 
then  located  at  the  comer  of  Dudley  and  Greenville  Streets. 
Many  of  its  parishioners  moving  away  and  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood  greatly  changing,  a  new  stone  church  was 
built  on  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  corner  of  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
Here  Dr.  Lyon  established  a  strong  society.  In  1896  he  was 
called  to  Brookline,  where  he  already  had  many  warm  friends, 
he  having  been  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  while  he 
was  a  student  at  the  Divinity  School.     He  took  a  very  active 
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part  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish  and  of  the  town,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Brook- 
line  Educational  Society.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library.  He  was  much  interested  in 
historical  matters,  and  wrote  a  paper  on  the  Goddard  family, 
and  a  history  of  the  First  Parish  in  Brookline. 

There  have  been  eight  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the 
year:  five  in  the  Devotion  House,  two  in  the  hall  of  the  Public 
Library,  and  one  in  the  Grand  Army  room  of  the  Town  Hall. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  January  20,  at  which  the 
officers  were  elected  and  the  annual  reports  were  read. 

In  the  hall  of  the  library,  on  February  15,  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Baker  gave  a  talk  about  "Brookline,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  This  was  a  gala  night  for  the 
Society.  The  hall  was  crowded,  although  the  evening  was 
rainy,  and  we  had  a  most  interesting  review  of  the  growth  of 
Brookline,  with  views  of  numerous  old  houses,  many  of  them 
now  destroyed.  Mr.  Baker  also  gave  views  of  some  of  the 
great  changes  in  the  town,  particularly  on  the  line  of  Beacon 
Street  and  about  Coolidge  Corner,  and  of  some  of  the  large 
estates  and  gardens  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  The  talk 
and  views  were  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  whole  town  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Baker  for  the  great  pains  he  took  in  getting  together 
such  a  mass  of  information  and  instruction.  He  has  several 
times  been  called  upon  to  repeat  his  lecture  before  other 
societies. 

On  March  24,  at  the  Devotion  House,  Anson  M.  Lyman, 
Esq.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Literary  Qualities  of  the  Bible." 
Mr.  Lyman  showed  that  the  Bible,  aside  from  its  religious 
inspiration,  is  a  wonderfully  written  book,  and  outranks  ev^en 
Shakspere  in  its  fine  literary  qualities.  He  showed  an  inti- 
mate and  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  his  paper 
was  an  admirable  one.  Mr.  Lyman  had  read  this  paper 
before  the  Thursday  Club,  and  it  had  also  been  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  First  Parish  Club. 

At  the  Devotion  House,  on  April  14,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Read 
gave  a  paper  entitled  "A  Boy's  Memories  of  the  Civil  War 
and   the  Assassination  of  Abraham   Lincoln,   together   with 
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Extracts  from  a  Contemporaneous  Diary."  As  this  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination  the 
paper  was  most  timely,  and  it  brought  back  to  those  of 
us  who  could  remember  that  eventful  morning,  when  the 
whole  world  was  informed  of  the  dastardly  deed,  the  sorrow 
of  the  country  and  the  horror  of  such  an  inhuman  murder. 
May  28  was  "Grand  Army  Night."  As  has  been  our  cus- 
tom, this  meeting,  coming  so  near  Memorial  Day,  was  held 
in  the  Grand  Army  Hall,  and  Mr.  Alphonso  S.  Harris,  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  a  member  of  our 
Society,  spoke  on  "Some  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  a  Participant."  The  talk  was  informal  and  very 
interesting.     Several  of  the  old  soldiers  were  present. 

Then  followed  the  Summer  Vacation. 

On  October  20,  at  the  Devotion  House,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Read,  who  has  so  often  favored  us  with  his  interesting  papers, 
gave  a  paper  on  "Impressions  of  a  Transcontinental  Tour, 
and  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,"  illustrated 
by  the  reflectoscope.  Mr.  Read  gave  us  numerous  views  and 
descriptions  of  the  different  cities  and  states  visited,  and  of 
the  exposition.  The  upper  room  of  the  Edward  Devotion 
House  was  filled,  and  we  had  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

November  17.  Hon.  W.  Prentiss  Parker  gave  us  "Views 
and  Talks  on  Historical  Houses  in  Eastern  Massachusetts." 
The  lecture  was  in  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  and  it  was 
of  great  interest  and  enjoyment.  Most  of  the  pictures  were 
of  old  houses  in  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  some  of  them  now 
torn  down;  and  Mr.  Parker's  descriptions  showed  a  great  deal 
of  research  in  their  preparation.  As  one  rides  through  the 
streets  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  seeing  rows  of  apartment 
houses,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that,  within  the  memory  of  one 
generation,  in  their  places  were  these  old  houses  and  their 
farms. 

December  22.  Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root  of  Somerville 
read  a  paper  entitled,  "Church  and  Town  in  New  England." 
Mr.  Root  is  officially  connected  with  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Churches  and  has  had  abundant  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  conditions  of  the  churches  in  many  New 
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England  towns,  and  he  related  some  most  interesting  facts. 
At  its  close  Mr.  Edward  W.  Baker  showed  some  old  docu- 
ments from  the  town  clerk's  office,  relating  to  the  time  when 
the  town  and  the  parish  (now  the  First  Parish)  were  one. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Edward  Devotion 
House. 

The  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  the  papers  well 
received,  and  much  interest  shown.  Brookline  continues 
to  grow,  and  the  amount  of  building  during  the  past  year  has 
been  large,  notably  the  three-apartment  brick  houses  north 
of  Coolidge  Corner  and  on  Longwood  Avenue,  and  the  two- 
family  frame  buildings,  covered  with  concrete,  on  Winthrop 
and  University  Roads  and  elsewhere.  The  town  was  wise 
in  stopping  the  building  of  three-story  wooden  apartments, 
known  as  "three-deckers." 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  finishing  and 
dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument.  For  many  years  at 
intervals  the  question  of  a  monument  has  come  before  the  town 
strongly  urged  by  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army;  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  citizens  at  large  has  been  against  it,  partly 
no  doubt  on  account  of  the  many  rather  commonplace  monu- 
ments in  various  towns  and  cities;  but  in  the  spring  of  1913 
the  demand  for  a  monument  was  so  strong  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  for  the  purpose  was  made,  and  on  the  ninth 
of  October,  1915,  the  monument  was  unveiled  and  dedicated 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  citizens.  Although  it  was 
fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  well  that 
the  town  had  waited  so  long  and  was  thus  enabled  to  erect 
so  fine  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country.  No  description  of  our  monument  is  needed;  it 
stands  there  in  the  grounds  of  the  Public  Library,  under  the 
beautiful  willow  tree,  which  seems  reaching  down  to  embrace 
and  protect  the  stalwart  young  bugler  on  his  spirited  horse. 
The  dedicatory  exercises  have  been  so  well  described,  and 
were  so  well  attended,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  this 
happy  event  in  our  town  annals.  Patriotic  and  inspiring 
addresses  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  others,  marked  the 
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occasion;  and  the  singing  of  the  children,  the  music  by  the 
band,  and  the  bright  skies  of  the  lovely  autumnal  day  made 
it  an  event  to  be  long  remembered. 

Within  the  year  a  most  interesting  experiment  has  been 
initiated  which  will  have  its  first  trial  at  the  coming  spring 
election,  it  being  what  may  be  called  a  plan  for  a  Represen- 
tative Town-Meeting.  Our  voting  population  now  being 
nearly  six  times  the  capacity  of  our  Town  Hall,  it  is  obvious 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  can  be  accommodated 
at  the  meetings  there.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Esq.,  one  of  our 
best  known  citizens,  has  formulated  a  plan  by  which  the  town 
is  divided  into  nine  precincts,  each  of  which  contains  approxi- 
mately 650  voters,  who  shall  vote  for  twenty-seven  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  in  the  town-meetings.  All  the 
voters  will  still  be  entitled  to  vote  by  ballot  in  elections,  but 
only  the  town-meeting  members  may  vote  on  the  various 
measures  presented  at  town-meetings,  including  appropria- 
tions. It  is  a  novel  scheme,  and  its  workings  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  other  large  towns.  Already  there  is  much 
interest  shown,  and  a  desire  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
town-meeting  representatives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  growth  of  the  business 
part  of  our  town.  Prior  to  1857  whatever  business  was 
carried  on  was  almost  wholly  below  what  is  now  the  bridge 
in  the  village.  The  grocery,  the  little  drygoods  store  under 
Lyceum  Hall,  the  Post  Office,  and  blacksmith's  shops,  were 
centered  in  a  little  group  at  Brookline  Avenue  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Boylston  Street.  In  1857  the  Coolidges  built  the  store 
where  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Company  have  their  large  establishment, 
but  for  nearly  forty  years  it  stood  alone  without  any  per- 
ceptible increase  of  business.  The  widening  of  Beacon  Street, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  apartment  house  growth,  made  a 
demand  for  business,  and  stores  began  to  be  erected  about 
the  corner ;  but  the  increase  within  the  last  five  years  has  been 
phenomenal.  Meanwhile  the  stores  in  the  village  section 
have  been  creeping  up  Washington  and  Harvard  Streets,  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  having  created 
a  demand  for  them. 
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The  Harvard  Church,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Brookline,  and  the  Second  Universalist 
Society  of  Boston  have  agreed  to  worship  together.  The 
Harvard  Church  is  building  a  large  addition,  and  the  Parish 
is  by  far  the  largest  Protestant  society  in  the  town.  The 
Second  Unitarian  Society  is  building  a  well-designed  brick 
church  on  Charles  Street,  which  will  be  connected  with  its 
present  Parish  House  on  Sewall  Avenue. 

There  have  been  four  meetings  of  the  Bay  State  Historical 
League,  of  which  our  Society  is  a  member,  viz:  January  16, 
at  Milton;  April  10,  at  South  Framingham;  June  12,  at  Ply- 
mouth; October  30,  at  Billerica.  These  meetings  have  been 
attended  by  one  or  more  delegates  from  this  Society.  Your 
President  has  attended  several  of  these  meetings  in  past  years, 
and  he  thinks  that  our  Society  should  feel  happy  in  having 
such  a  pleasant  and  fitting  place  to  meet  in  as  the  Edward 
Devotion  House.  The  Lynn  Historical  Society  and  some 
others  have  houses  of  their  own,  but  most  of  the  societies  meet 
in  halls  or  in  the  vestries  of  the  churches. 

CHARLES  H.  STEARNS. 

January  26,  1916. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 
In  account  with  Brookline  Historical  Society. 
Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1915. 

Permanent  fund .^1,115  20 

Current  fund 77  69 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1915. 
Permanent  fund. 

Interest  September,  1914,  to  July,  1915, 46  22 

$1,239  11 

Current  fund. 

Annual  dues    312  00 

Devotion  House  Subscription 10  00 

Devotion  House  Fees  and  Rental 1 1  30 

333  30 

Total  balances  and  receipts   $1 ,572  41 

Expenditures  January  1,  1915  to  December  31,  1915: 

Curator    68  50 

Printing 144  00 

Clerical  services    22  95 

Postage 20  50 

Refreshments    9  75 

Insurance 10  00 

Electric  lights   7  50 

Fuel    45  77 

Half  tone  plates   8  20 

Gardening   5  50 

Stereopticon  and  operator 21  00 

Incidentals 12  87 

376  54 

Balances  January  1,  1916. 

Permanent  fund $1,161  42 

Current  fund 34  45 

Total  balances $1,195  87 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer. 


1  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Edward  W.  Baker,  Treasurer  of  the  Brookline  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  find  the  same  correct,  with  proper  vouchers  for  all  payments.  The  bank 
books  have  been  exhibited  and  verified.  The  balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  is  SI, 161. 42, 
and  in  the  Current  Fund  $34.45. 

January  26,  1916.  CHARLES  H.  Stearns,  Auditor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 


Your  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the 
Brookline  Historical  Society  for  the  coming  year  begs  leave 
to  report  that  it  has  attended  to  its  duty  and  proposes  the 
following  candidates: 

For  Clerk. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Treasurer. 
Edward  W.  Baker. 

For  Trustees. 
Charles  H.  Stearns, 
Charles  F.  White, 
Edward  W.  Baker, 
William  O.  Comstock, 
Joseph  McKey, 
Miss  Julia  Goddard, 
Mrs.  Martha  A.  Kittredge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Luther  M.  Merrill, 
Luther  M.  Merrill, 
Charles  F.  Read. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  January  26,  1916. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  ballot  was  taken  and  the  candidates  nominated 
were  unanimously  elected. 

Voted,  To  print  the  President's  address.  Treasurer's  report, 
by-laws,  lists  of  offices  and  members,  and  such  papers  as  the 
Committee  on  Publications  may  select. 

Edward  W.  Baker,  Clerk. 


BURIALS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS 

IN  THE 

WALNUT  STREET  CEMETERY 

OF 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

WITH 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 

OF 

SOME  OF  THE  PERSONS  BURIED  THERE, 
compiled  by 

Harriet  Alma  Cummings 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Historical  Sketches  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  by  Miss  Harriet  F.  Wood.  A 
series  of  articles  written  under  the  title  of  "Brookline  As  It  Was,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "Brookline  Transcript"  during  the  years  1871-2.  Marked 
H.  F.  W. 

Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  Town  Hall  in  Brookline  on  Tuesday,  14 
October,  1845,  and  Historical  Discourses  by  Rev.  John  Pierce,  D.D. 
Marked  Dr.  Pierce. 

The  Brookline  First  Parish  in  My  Time,  1873-1895,  by  Rev.  Howard  N. 
Brown,  D.D.     Marked  H.  N.  B. 

First  Parish  Church  Records  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  for  100 
Years,  Brookline  Historical  Publication  Society.     Marked  F.  P.  C.  R. 

Muddy  River  and  Brookline  Records  1634-1838.     Marked  M.  R.  R. 

Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk.     Marked  B.  R. 

Records  from  Joseph  D.  Gutterson,  undertaker.     Marked  J.  D.  G. 

Report  of  the  Cemetery  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Brookline  for  1842. 
Written,  not  printed,  in  the  Brookline  Public  Library.     Marked  R.  C.  C. 

Family  histories. 

Information  obtained  from  individuals  is  so  stated. 

Unless  lot  or  tom.b  is  given  place  of  burial  is  unknown. 
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NAMES  OF  PROPRIETORS  OF  TOMBS 

New  list  —  1911 
A-B 

1  to  68  interpolating  4^  indicated  on  1842  map  but  not  numbered,  also 
50^  indicated  on  1842  map  as  50,  a  duplicate  number. 
69  to  77  inclusiv^e,  being  indicated  on  1842  map  as  duplicate  numbers  1  to  9. 
78  to  86  inclusive,  being  indicated  on  1842  map  A  to  I,  duplicating  A  and  B. 

a.  James  Holden,  Jonas  Tolman. 

b.  J.  H.  Ward.     1860. 

c.  Jonathan  Hammond.     1817. 

d.  Nathanael  Murdock.     1817. 

e.  William  Ackers,  Henry  K.  Hancock.     1817. 

f.  Ebenezer  Richards.     1817. 

g.  Aspinwall  and  Tappan.     1819. 
h.  Jonathan  Jackson.     1823. 

i.  Caleb  Crafts.     1824. 

j.  Ebenezer  Heath.     1825. 

k.  Charles  Stearns.     1825. 

1.  Elisha  Penniman.     1832. 

m.  Unknown.     (Perhaps  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Aspinwall)  White. 

n.  Daniel  Perry  and  John  Warren's  Tomb.     1838. 

o.  Moses  Amden,  Hezekiah  S.  Kendall.     1836. 

p.  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Goddard.     1808. 

q.  Capt.  Timothy  Corey's  Family  Tomb.     1808. 

r.  Capt.  Henry  Sewall,  Edward  Kitchen  Wolcott. 

s.  Receiving  Tomb.     1864. 

t.  Rev.  John  Pierce  and  Deacon  John  Robinson. 

u.  Deacon  Thomas  Gardner. 

V.  Samuel  Croft.     1814. 

w.  Griggs-Coolidge  Tomb.     1782. 

X.  Unknown. 

y.  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston. 

z.  Deacon  Joseph  White  and  Deacon  Ebenezer  Davis.    About  1773. 

NAMES  OF  PROPRIETORS  OF  LOTS 
Old  list,  no  date,  about  1842 

David  Bryant 
Harrison  Bird 
Oliver  Whyte 
( William  W.  Clement 
I  George  S.  Gushing 
Daniel  Sanderson 
r  Oliver  Cousens 
I  George  E.  Sickles 
6.     George  Tyler  13.     Thomas  Seaverns 


1.     Capt.  Isaac  Cook 

7. 

Elijah  Hersey 

8. 

2.     Abraham  H.  Lambert 

9. 

3.     David  R.  Griggs 

10. 

rM.G.  Payne 
■  I  Jerathmeel  Davenport 

11. 

r  Otis  Withington 
■  I  Moses  Withington 

12. 
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14.  Bela  Stoddard 

15.  Thomas  Celfe 

^^  r  Thomas  N.  Woodward 

*  1  Chancey  Woodward 

17.  Rebecca  Gerry 

18.  Henry  V.  Poor 

19.  Patrick  Dillon 

20.  Samuel  Philbrick 

21.  John  Howe 

cyn  J  Benjamin  B.  Davis 

'  I  Seth  T.  Thayer 

23.  William  K.  Melcher 

24.  Harvard  Cong'l  Society 

25.  First  Parish 

26.  Baptist  Society 

27.  Dea.  Thomas  Griggs 

28.  Dea.  Thomas  Kendall 

29.  A.  H.  Newell 

30.  No  lot 

31.  Widow  Louisa  Leverett 

32.  Miss  Mary  A.  Irving 

33.  Harrison  Fay 

34.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Shurtleff 

35.  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Libbey 

36.  William  H.  Brown 

37.  Lemuel  Foster 

38.  David  Whitney 

39.  Ansel  H.  Waterman 

40.  William  P.  Woodbury 

41.  Alfred  and  David  Kendrick 

42.  William  H.  Leonard 

43.  Samuel  Hutchins 

Ridge  Avenue 


44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

49A. 

50A. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53.  \ 

54./ 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

A    ^ 
A.  ^ 

B. 


William  Pope 
Samuel  Goddard 
Michael  Mellen 
Charles  Heath 
Sarah  Hall 
George  W.  Funk 
Fergus  B.  Turner 
Warren  White 
Rev.  John  Pierce,  D.D. 
Charles  Stearns 
Stearns  and  Dearborn 
William  Dearborn 

Amos  Atkinson 

William  Barnard 
Charles  L.  Palmer 
Charles  P.  Trowbridge 
John  Shepard 
Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Craft 
Eben  W.  Reed 
Thomas  C.  Quimby 
James  W.  Edgerly 
Catherine  A.  Church 
Town  of  Brookline 
Oliver  B.  Delano 
Clark  L.  Haynes 

Town  of  Brookline 

Samuel  Slack 
Charles  W.  Slack 
John  W.  Sullivan 


1.  Elisha  Stone 

2.  Stephen  Sharp  Clark  Jones 

3.  Albert  W.  Smith 

4.  Catherine  M.  Houlahan 

5.  Horace  James 


10. 
11. 

12.1 
13./ 
14. 


Benjamin  F.  Baker 
George  Brooks 

Jam.es  M.  Edmonds 

F.  Henry  Corey 


North  Side 

6.  John  Dustin 

7.  Royal  Woodward 

8.  Reuben  A.  Chace 

9.  Eunice  B.  Clarke 
South  Side 

15.  Catherine  Aspinwall 

16.  Peter  W.  Pierce 

17.  Mrs.  Abbie  Barnett 

18.  J.  R.  Fairbanks 
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NAMES  OF  PROPRIETORS  OF  LOTS 
New  list,  1911 


1. 

Capt.  Isaac  Cook 

36. 

William  H.  Brown 

2. 

Abraham  H.  Lambert 

37. 

Lemuel  Foster 

3. 

David  R.  Griggs 

38. 

David  Whitney 

4. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Payne 

39. 

Ansel  H.  Waterman 

4A.  Jarathmeel  Davenport 

40. 

William  P.  Woodbury 

5. 

( Otis  Withington 
I  Moses  Withington 

41. 

r  D.  A.  Kendrick 

1  Miss  Lucy  A.  Potter 

G. 

George  Tyler 

42. 

William  H.  Leonard 

7. 

David  Bryant 

43. 

Samuel  Hutchins 

8. 

Harrison  Bird 

44. 

Charles  Chase 

9. 

Oliver  Whyte 

45. 

Samuel  Goddard 

10. 

/  William  W.  Clement 

46. 

Michael  Mellen 

\  George  S.  Cushing 

47. 

Charles  Heath 

11. 

Daniel  Sanderson 

48. 

Sarah  Hall 

12. 

George  E.  Sickles 

49. 

/  George  W.  Funk 

13. 

Thomas  Seaverns 

I  Fergus  B.  Turner 

14. 

r  Bela  Stoddard 
1  Albert  L.  Lincoln 

49A.  Benjamin  White 

50. 

Charles  Stearns 

15. 

Thomas  Celfe 

51. 

Stearns  and  Dearborn 

16. 

I  Thomas  N.  Woodward 
I  Chancey  Woodward 

52. 

William  Dearborn 

53  and  54.     Amos  Atkinson 

17. 

Rebecca  Gerry 

Bel 

:ween  lots  54  and  55.     Thaddeus 

18. 

Henry  V.  Poor 

Jackson,  Jr. 

19. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Sprague 

55. 

William  Barnard 

20. 

Samuel  Philbrick 

56. 

Charles  L.  Palmer 

21. 

John  Howe 

57. 

1  Charles  P.  Trobridge 
I  The  Misses  Pierce 

22. 

Seth  T.  Thayer 

23. 

Hugh  W.  Ogden 

58. 

John  Shepard 

24. 

Harvard  Cong'l  Society 

59. 

Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Craft 

25. 

First  Parish 

60. 

Eben  W.  Reed 

26. 

Baptist  Society 

61. 

Mme.  Jeanne  Coeffard 

27. 

Deacon  Thomas  Griggs 

62. 

James  W.  Edgerly 

28. 

Deacon  Thomas  Kendall 

63. 

( Jonathan  D.  Long 
I  Charles  A.  Henderson 

29. 

A.  H.  Newell 

30. 

No  lot 

64. 

Town  of  Brookline 

31. 

Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Grames 

65. 

Oliver  B.  Delano 

32. 

r  Miss  Mary  A.  Irving 
I  W.  H.  Conway 

66. 

Clark  L.  Haynes 

67. 

Town  of  Brookline 

33. 

Harrison  Fay 

68. 

Town  of  Brookline 

34. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Shurtleff 

A. 

r  Samuel  Slack 
I  Charles  W.  Slack 

35. 

Mrs.  Jane  M.  Libbey 

Lot  west  of  lot  35.     John  Wood 

B. 

John  W.  Sullivan 
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Ridge  Avenue 


69.  Elisha  Stone 

70.  Stephen  Sharp  Clark  Jones 

71.  Albert  W.  Smith 

72.  Katherine  M.  Houlahan 

73.  Horace  James 


»     r  A.  B.  Smyth 
'  I  John  Dustin 


75. 

76. 
77. 
West 


Royal  Woodward 
Ruben  A.  Chace 
Eunice  B.  Clarke 


of   lot    77. 
Adams 


Isaac    M.    W. 


Rear  of  lot  77.     George  B.  Emerson 

78.  Benjamin  F.  Baker 

79.  George  Brooks 

80.  James  M.  Edmonds 

81.  James  M.  Edmonds 

82.  F.  Henry  Corey 

83.  Catherine  Aspinwall 

84.  Peter  W.  Pierce 

85.  Mrs.  Abbie  Barnett 

86.  J.  R.  Fairbanks 


BURIALS    AND    INSCRIPTIONS    IN    THE    CEMETERY, 
HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
PERSONS  BURIED  THERE 


WITH 


Abel. 


Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 


In  Mem^  of 

Mr.  Robert  Abell  of  Rahoboth 

who  died  Jan.  y^  5th  1776 

in  y^  24th  year  of  his  age 


Marker 
S.  A.  R. 
1775 


"More  than  one  Revolutionary  hero  who  died  in  Brookline  barracks 
found  his  last  resting-place  in  Brookline  Cemetery.  Lieutenant  Robert 
Abell  was  one;  and  he  and  two  soldiers  of  a  Connecticut  company  were 
probably  the  men  who  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Boston  and  were  quartered 
in  the  Benjamin  Davis  house,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  excellent  house- 
keeper, who  used  to  tell  in  after  years  of  their  cutting  up  their  rations  of 
pork  on  her  front  stairs.  The  soldiers  were  subsequently  removed  to  the 
barracks  on  Parker's  Hill."  H.  F.  W.  p.  49  and  221 


William  Ackers  and  H.  K.  Hancock.     1817.     Tomb  e. 
William  Ackers, 

bapt.  Oct.  18,  1719. 

d.  Oct.  9,  1794,  aged  76  yrs.     His  wife 

Hannah  (White)  Ackers,  dau.  of  Edward  White 
bapt.  Feb.  12,  1727, 
d.  Nov.  30,  1800,  aged  74  yrs.     Their  chn: 
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Sarah  Ackers  Sharp,  wid.  of  Robert  Sharp 
bapt.  April  24,  1757, 
d.  Sept.  2,  1843,  aged  87  yrs. 

Susanna  Ackers, 

bapt.  Feb.  26,  1749. 
d. 

Hannah  Ackers  Allen, 
bapt.  Feb.  26,  1749. 
mar.  1st  Henry  Kilham. 
mar.  2nd  Joseph  Allen  of  Worcester, 
d.  Feb.  24,  1832,  aged  82  yrs. 

Ann  Ackers  Hancock.     See  Belcher  Hancock. 

William  Ackers, 

b.  at  Brookline  Aug.  21,  176.5. 

d.  at  Brookline,  July  14,  1841,  aged  76  yrs.     His  wife 

Mehitable  Hyslop,  dau.  of  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie, 
b.  at  Pelham,  Mass.     1768. 
d.  at  Brookline,  Dec.  23,  1843,  aged  75  yrs.     Their  chn: 

David  Hyslop  Ackers, 

b. 

d.  Jan.  25,  1833,  aged  34  yrs. 

Hannah  Ackers, 

b.  at  Brookline,  Feb.  5,  1800. 

d.  at  Cambridge,  Oct.  26,  1882.     (unmar.)  J.  D.  G. 

Mehitable  Ackers, 

b.  at  Brookline,  March  6,  1804. 

d.  at  Cambridge,  March  11,  1886,  aged  82  yrs.  J.  D.  G. 

John  Ackers, 

bapt.  Feb.  1,  1807. 
d. 

F.  P.  C.  R.  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Crosby, 
21  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge. 


"The  names  of  John  and  William  Ackers,  and  that  of  their  father, 
appeared  on  the  petition  for  the  separation  of  Muddy  River  from  Boston 
in  1704.  In  1744  the  Ackers  built  a  fine  large  house  on  the  corner  of  Brigh- 
ton and  Boylston  Streets,  which  was  quite  imposing  for  a  farm-house  in 
those  days.  In  the  Revolutionary  times  it  was  occupied  as  barracks  for 
the  colonial  troops,  but  the  family  did  not  leave  it,  as  many  families  left 
their  houses  but  divided  with  the  soldiers  and  bore  the  inconvenience. 

"Mr.  William  Ackers  died  in  1794,  at  a  good  old  age.    His  son  William, 
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the  third  of  the  name,  married  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Hyslop. 

'Mr.  Hyslop  gave  her  a  great  wedding,  which  was  a  grand  event  in  the 
town  for  those  times,  and  was  not  only  a  theme  for  tea-table  chat,  but  was 
remembered,  talked  of,  and  written  about,  long  after.  The  sons  of  this 
marriage  were  outlived  by  their  father,  who  died  in  1841,  the  last  male 
member  of  this  ancient  family." 

H.  F.  W.  p.  311. 


"Esq.  Gardner's  Adam,"  a  slave. 


Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
Grave  unknown. 


Abel  Adams,  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

d.  in  Brookline  of  consumption,  Jan.  16,  1782,  aged  22  yrs. 

Grave  unknown. 

"Mrs.  Dr.  Faulkner  was  the  donor  of  the  hospital  that  bears  the  name  of 
her  husband  and  adored  step-daughter  in  Jamaica  Plain.  She  then  lived 
with  her  mother  Mrs.  Abel  Adams,  just  over  the  town  border." 

H.  N.  B.  p.  22. 


Adams. 


Small  stone  in  the  grove. 

Effie 

daughter  of 

Mathew  and  Mary  A.  Adams 

Died  Apr.  19,  1876 

Aged  2  yrs.  4  mos.  20  dys. 

Gone  to  Jesus 


Adams. 


In  memory  of 
MARTHA  W.  HILL 

wife  of 

Isaac  M.  W.  Adams 

who  died  June  3,  1830 

aged  28  y'rs. 

We  part  to  meet  again 

Footstone 

M.  W.  H.  A. 


Lot  west  of  77, 
or  between  77  and  lot  1. 

In  memory  of 

ISAAC  M.  W.  ADAMS 

who  died  Oct.  26,  1855 

aged  62  y'rs. 

This  life  is  a  dream 

Footstone 
I.  M.  W.  A. 


"Isaac  Adams  came  to  Brookline  about  the  year  1915-16.  The  history 
of  Master  Adams  and  his  methods  is  a  chapter  which  will  shed  much 
light  on  the  progress  of  Brookline  during  the  last  forty  years. 
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"He  married  Miss  Martha  Washington  Hill  of  Portsmouth  and  after 
her  death  he  had  her  name  incorporated  into  his  own  by  act  of  legislature, 
on  this  wise:   'Isaac  Mahtra  Wanshongtri  Adams.' 

"He  was  one  of  the  first  schoolmasters  in  the  old  brick  school  house  on 
Walnut  Street.  William  Hyslop  gave  to  the  town  the  triangular  piece 
of  ground  in  the  fork  of  the  roads,  west  of  the  church,  for  a  site  for  the  old 
brick  school  house  in  1793. 

"  Requiescat  in  pace,  Master  Adams  1  We  trust  thou  hast  found  the  Great 
Master  more  lenient  with  thee,  than  thou  wert  to  his  little  ones." 

H.  F.  W.  Chap.  Xn.     Pub.  1871. 

Henry  A.  Alger  Lot  64     (Town  of  Brookline). 

Bought  by  Henry  A.  Alger,  His  infant  son  was  buried  in  the  lot,  after- 
wards the  body  was  removed  and  the  lot  sold  in  1864,  when  the  family 
moved  from  Brookline.     "Probably  sold  for  single  burials." 

James  M.  Alger  Lot  67     (Town  of  Brookline). 

Deed  of  sale  made  to  James  M.  Alger,  July  1,  1857.  Names  affixed: 
James  Bartlett,  Marshall  Stearns,  Howard  Williams,  William  Dearborn, 
Thomas  S.  Pettengill,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
B.  F.  Baker,  and  legally  acknowledged  before  William  Aspinwall,  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Deed,  in  the  handwriting  of  James  M.  Alger  is 
written:  "Sold  to  the  Town  of  Brookline,  Lot  67  —  1864." 

From  James  E.  Alger,  son  of  James  M. 
and  neph.  of  Henry  A.  Alger, 
3  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Sept.  12,  1911. 

BABY  ALLEN 

son  of  F.  P.  Allen 

Dec.  27,  1888. 

Hannah  Ackers  Allen  See  Tomb  e. 

Rev.  James  Allen,  First  minister  of  the  First  Parish.  See  Tomb  u. 

James  Allen,  son  of  James,  pastor. 

b.  Sept.  15,  1721. 

d.  Oct.  6,  1721. 
James  Allen,  son  of  the  1st  minister. 

b.  Sept.  20,  1723. 

d.  Dec.  1749,  aged  26  yrs.  H.  U.  1741.     Dr.  Pierce. 

Mary  Allen,  dau.  of  James,  pastor.  (My  daughter.) 

b.  Oct.  25,  1725. 

d.  Feb.  1750. 
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"Mary  Allen,  dau.  of  the  First  Minister,  presented  a  silver  tankard  to 
the  First  Church  in  1750."  H.  F.  W.  p.  260.     See  Tomb  u. 

Shepard  Allen,  son  of  James,  pastor, 
b.  Sept.  15,  1721. 
d.  Oct.  6,  1721. 
Sybil  Allen,  wife  of  Elisha  Penniman.  See  Tomb  1. 

Mehetable  Allen,  dau.  of  James  (and  Mehetable),  pastor.       F.  P.  C.  R. 
b.  Jan.  4,  1728. 
d.  Feb.  24,  1729. 
Allford. 

In  memory  of 

Mrs.  Mary  Allford 

who  died  Oct^  12,  1815.     ^t  67 

Footstone 

M.  A. 

1815. 

AJlin. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  y^  Body  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Allin,  widow 

To  M"".  Peter  Allin 

who  died  Ocf.  14*^  1729 

Aged  about  70  yrs. 

Footstone 

Mrs.  Mary  Allin. 

Mehetable  Allin 

Daughter  to  y^ 

Rev.  James  and  Mehetabel  Allin 

Aged  9  months 

Died  ye  24,  Feb'^y.  1828-9 

Rev.  James  Allen,  in  his  printed  discourses,  spelt  his  own  name  in  two 

different  ways:  Allin,  Allen.  Dr.  Pierce. 

Moses  Andem.     1836.  Tomb  o. 

Hezikah  S.  Kendall. 

James  Andem,  son  of  Moses,  Ordained  minister  of  Dighton,  Nov.  13, 
1845.  Dr.  Pierce. 

James  Aspinwall  Andem,  son  of  James, 
d.  July  1,  1839. 

"Boston  Curier,"  July  1,  1839. 
Catherine  B.  Andem,  wife  of  James,  dau.  of  David  R.  Griggs, 
d.  Sept.  16,  1839,  aged  24  yrs. 
"Boston  Curier,"  Sept.  16,  1839. 
Mrs.  Andem  d.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Buried  in  Tomb  o.  Jan.  19,  1884. 

J.  D.  G. 

"Andem  Place  was  not  opened  until  about  1850  and  was  named  for  Moses 

Andem,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  the  old  Davis  house."     H.  F.  W.,  p.  61. 
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HARRY  WILLIAM  ANDERSON 
died  July  13,  1889 
Aged  10  months  1  day 
Son  of  William  and  Sarah  C.  Anderson 


Mary  S.  Edgerly  Andrews 


J.  D.  G. 

See  lot  62. 


THOMAZINE  PHILLIPS  ANDREWS 

Wife  of 

Joseph  Andrews 

Died  Jan.  8,  1834 

Aged  23  years 

Footstone 

T.  P.  A. 

1834 


Martha  A.  S.  Ashmore 


See  Lot  11. 


Anna  G.  Aspinwall,  wife  of  J.  R.  Fairbanks 
Mary  Aspinwall,  wife  of  Joseph  Goddard 
Lucy  Aspinwall,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Davis 
Susanna  Aspinwall,  wife  of  Lewis  Tappan 


See  Lot  86. 
See  Lot  p. 
See  Lot  z. 
See  Lot  g. 


Aspinwall. 


Old  stone. 


Here  lies  y^  Body  of  Capt.  Samuel  Aspinwall 

Died  Sept.  y^  6*'*  1727 

In  y^  65^**  year  of  His  Age 

Footstone 

Capt.  Samuel  Aspinwall 

In  1727,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  Captain  was  drowned  in  Charles 
River,  not  far  from  his  farm.  One  can  imagine  something  of  the  sensation 
this  event  must  have  produced  in  this  thinly  settled  town;  the  loss  of  so 
prominent  a  citizen,  the  search  for  the  body,  —  the  military  procession,  for 
he  was  buried  under  arms,  —  the  long  funeral  sermon,  probably  in  the  little 
church  then  only  ten  years  built,  —  the  v'acant  seat  in  the  square  pew, 
"in  the  northwest  corner,"  —  the  muffled  drums,  and  the  volley  fired  over 
the  grave. 

And  how  it  was  doubtless  the  topic  of  conversation  among  neighbors 
when  they  met  for  weeks  after,  and  with  what  superstitious  awe  they  looked 
upon  the  fore-runner  or  "warning"  as  they  probably  considered  it,  that  he 
should  have  selected  for  his  morning  reading  at  family  devotions  the  27th 
chapter  of  the  Proverbs,  beginning,  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  H.  F.  W.  p.  67. 
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Catherine  Aspinwall.  Lot  83. 

James  Edmond  bought  in  1862,  south  side,  Lot  11  to  19  inclusive,  in 
1865  he  sold  Lot  11  to  George  Brooks,  Lot  14  to  F.  Henry  Corey,  Lot  15  to 
D.  H.  Rogers,  Lot  16  to  Peter  W.  Pierce,  Lot  17  to  Mrs.  Abbie  Barnet. 
In  1879  D.  H.  Rogers  sold  to  Catherine  J.  Aspinwall,  Lot  15,  south  side 
(new  number  83).    There  are  no  stones  in  this  lot. 

Catherine   Jane   Aspinwall,    dau.    of   George   and    Martha    (Goode) 
Aspinwall. 
b.  1840  at  West  Point,  Orange  County,  New  York, 
mar.  Jan.  15,  1880  Charles  F.  Hunting  of  Brighton, 
d.  July  24,  1887,  aged  46  yrs.  6  mos. 

Charles  F.  Hunting  was  a  grocer  in  Brookline,  he  is  now  living  with  his 
cousin  Horace  E.  Hunting  in  Stoughton.  (Horace  E.  Hunting)  Mar.  19, 
1916. 

John  Smith  Goode  Aspinwall  (unmar.  bro.  of  Catherine), 
b.  at  West  Point,  New  York,  June  26,  1833. 
d.  at  Brookline  April  16,  1879. 

John  S.  G.  Aspinwall  (a  descendant  of  Peter  Aspinwall)  served  during 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  Navy,  enlisted  March  8,  1861.  Dis- 
charged Nov.  27,  1865,  as  Asst.  Eng.  on  S.  S.  Minnesota.  He  was  a  member 
of  Post  143,  Brookline.  Thomas  Aspinwall, 

3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston, 
October  5,  1911. 

A  great-grandson  of  the  Colonel,  and  grandson  of  John,  bearing  his 
name,  has  kept  up  the  military  character  of  the  family  by  good  service  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  daily  walks  our  streets  bearing  trace  of  rebel 
shot  or  shell  received  in  the  fight  at  Hatteras  Inlet  where  he  served  as 
engineer  of  the  Minnesota.  H.  F.  W.  p.  69. 

(dated  1871) 

Aspinwall  and  Tappan.     1819.  Tomb  g. 

William  Aspinwall,  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

b.  May  23,  1743.  S.  A.  R.  Marker 

d.  April  16,  1823. 
Susannah  Gardner,  wife  of  Dr.  Willam  Aspinwall. 

b.  Feb.  28,  1754. 

d.  June  2,  1914.     Their  chn: 
Juliana  Aspinwall. 

b.  Dec.  25,  1779. 

d.  Aug.  20,  1852. 
Susannah  Aspinwall.    See  Lewis  Tappan. 
William  Aspinwall. 

b.  Aug.  6,  1784. 

d.  April  7,  1818. 
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Augustus  Aspinwall 

b.  Dec.  14,  1787. 

d.  July  27,  1865. 
Martha  Babcock  Higginson,  wife  of  Augustus  Aspinwall. 

b.  Oct.  15,  1801. 

d.  March  4,  1833. 

Thomas  Aspinwall.  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Son  of  Thomas  (Capt.  Samuel,  Peter)  and  Johanna  (Gardner)  Aspinwall, 
for  whom  the  Johanna  Aspinwall  Chapter,  D.A.R.,  was  named.  He 
was  born  in  Brookline  Jan.  15,  1734,  died  in  Brookline  Aug.  1,  1799. 

He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  held  a  Lieutenant-Colonel's 
commission,  and  at  one  time  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Sewall's  Point. 
He  married  Oct.  4,  1762,  Lucy  Sparhawk,  sister  of  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Samuel.  She  was  born  August  14,  1738,  died  June  15,  1815.  Grave  un- 
known. 

William  Aspinwall.  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Son  of  Thomas  (Capt.  Samuel,  Peter),  and  Johanna  Gardner  Aspinwall, 
youngest  brother  of  the  Revolutionary  colonel.  Physician  of  Brookline. 
He  served  throughout  the  Revolution.  He  mar.  Susannah,  dau.  of  Capt. 
Isaac  Gardner. 

"In  1775,  Dr.  Aspinwall  was  surgeon  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  Roxbury. 
In  1778  we  find  by  his  letters  to  his  wife,  that  he  was  with  the  army  under 
General  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island."  H.  F.  W.  p.  72. 

"Among  the  past  inhabitants  of  this  town  who  should  be  mentioned 
with  distinction  and  respect,  is  the  late  Dr.  William  Aspinwall,  M.D.  of 
H.  U.  1764,  who  spent  a  long  life,  as  a  distinguished  physician  of  this  town 
and  vicinity,  who  was  successively  Representative,  Senator,  and  Coun- 
sellor, under  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth ;  who  watched  over  the 
interests  of  his  native  village  with  vigilance  and  fidelity;  and,  who  in  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls,  amid  the  political  contests,  which  raged  in 
our  land,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  preserving  this  people  from  those 
disgraceful  abuses  which  prevailed  in  too  many  other  places.  In  treating 
the  smallpox,  that  dangerous  and  destructive  malady,  few,  if  any  cotem- 
poraries  had  more  extensive  practice,  or  were  more  successful." 

Dr.  Pierce. 

"William  Aspinwall,  M.D.,  son  of  Dr.  William  Aspinwall,  H.U.  1804, 
died  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  in  his  native  town,  aged  34  yrs." 

Dr.  Pierce. 

Col.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  A.M.,  son  of  Dr.  William,  lawyer  in  Boston, 
colonel  in  the  army  in  the  last  war  with  England,  consul  at  London,  was 
buried  in  this  tomb  and  latter  removed  to  Walnut  Hills  Cemetery. 

Bruce,  son  of  Benjamin  Bruce,  also  buried  in  tomb  9,  probably  the 

body  was  removed. 
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Amos  Atkinson. 


Lots  53  and  54. 


One  stone. 


Caroline  H. 
born  July  6,  1856 
died  May  12,  1857 

Lincoln 

born  Apr.  19,  1865 

died  Aug.  12,  1865 

Children  of 

Edward  and  Mary  C.  Atkinson 

Edward  Atkinson 
born  in  Brookline 
February  10,  1827 
died  in  Boston 
December  11th,  1905 
"Who  in  Life's  battle  firm  doth  stand. 
Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  land!" 
"And  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  Love." 

"Edward  Atkinson  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  one  of  the  best-known 
men  of  his  generation."  H.  N.  B.  p.  19. 

Mary  Caroline  Atkinson 

Born  in  Boston 

June  1st,  1830 

Died  in  Brookline 

December  12th,  1907 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 

for  they  shall  see  God." 

Marian  Atkinson 
born  10  Sept.  1858 
died  11  Aug.  1874 
"  Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 
And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares 
And  the  sweet  white  brow  was  all  of  her.'* 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 
for  they  shall  see  God." 

Amos  Atkinson 

Born  11  May,  1792 

Died  26  June,  1864        , 
-         /-        I     f  c  f  One  stone. 

Anna  Greenleaf  Sawyer 

Born  27  Oct.  1795 

Died  29  Sept.  1871 
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Elizabeth  Parsons  Atkinson 
Apr.  21,  1824 
Mar.  1,  1903 

Elizabeth  Staigg  Atkinson 

wife  of 

George  Atkinson 

Born  in  Leeds,  England 

December,  1823 

Died  in  Cambridge 

May  30,  1904 

George  Atkinson  Jr., 

Died  in  Florida,  Jan.  19,  1913 

Aged  46  yrs.  8  mos.  10  dys. 

James  Saw>'er  Atkinson 

Born  in  Brookline 

1860 

Died  in  Colorado  Springs 

1883 

Mary  F.  Babb.  See  lot  10. 

Susanna  Backus.  See  tomb  v. 

Abigail  Baker,  wife  of  Joshua  Boylston.  See  tomb  y. 

Benjamin  F.  Baker.  Lot  78. 

Monument 
BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER 

Wallace 

died  Nov.  18,  1856 

JE.  3  days 

John  Herbert 

died  Sept.  28,  1861 

^.  7  y.  3  m.  10  d. 

Lovinia  Francis* 

died  Sept.  30,  1868 

JE.  22  y.  2  d. 

E.  W.  Baker. 

Baker  Old  stone. 

In  memory  of 
MR.  ELEAZER  BAKER 

who  departed  this  life 

Dec^  2pt  1810  —  ^t  74 

"An  honest  Man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Footstone:    E.  B.  1810 

"Proprietor  of  the  Punch-Bowl  Tavern."  H.  F.  W. 

*  Wife  of  Freeman  R.  Dunn. 
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Elizabeth  Baker,  wife  of  Benjamin  Davis.  See  tomb  z. 

Baptist  Society.  Lot  26. 

Huldar  C.  Getchell  Clark, 

b.  at  Wakefield,  Maine,  May  8,  1828. 
d.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1897. 
Dau.  of  Isaiah  and  Dorothy  (Trafton)  Getchell,  of  Alfred,  Maine, 
and  widow  of  Edwin  Clark.  From  her  dau.  Mrs.  Efifte  L.  Smith, 

20  Searle  Avenue,  Brookline. 
"Mr.  W.  Y.  Gross  remembers  the  widow  of  Edwin  Clark,  carpenter,  was 
buried  in  this  lot." 

MARY  A.  JEWETT 
Died  June  30,  1885 

Aged  77  yrs.  B.  R. 

Barlow 

Almira  Cornelia  Barlow 

Edward  Barlow 

Francis  Channing  Barlow    \  See  tomb  1. 

Richard  Barlow 

Sophia  Allen  Barlow 

Caroline  M.  Barlow 

Herbert  Smythe  Barlow. 


See  lot  76 


Monument 

Barnard  Lot  55. 

Father         Mother 

WILLIAM  BARNARD 

born  Aug.  20,  1800 

died  July  23,  1869 

Hester  Hyde 

wife  of 

William  Barnard 

born  June  11,  1803 

died  Oct.  17,  1865 

Brother 
William  Henry,  son  of 
William  and  Hester  Barnard 

died  June  17,  1878 
"  Not  dead  but  gone  before" 

Small  stone  marked  Clara,  sister 

Harriet  Maria  Barnard  wife  of  Charles  Chase  See  lot  44. 

George  F.  Barnard.  In  the  grove, 

died  August  22,  1841  R.  C.  C. 

aged  10  months 
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Mrs.  Abbie  Barnett.  Lot  85. 

ROBERT  BARNETT 
Born  Sept.  9,  1804 
Died  Jan.  13,  1865 
His  wife 
Abby  L.  Heath 
Born  Aug.  2,  1814 
Died  Apr.  17,  1894 

Mary  Bartlett,  wife  of  Joshua  C.  Clark.  See  tomb  y. 

Ann  Maria  Bass. 

Benjamin  Bass. 

Benjamin  W.  Bass. 

Martha  White,  wife  of  Benjamin  Bass.  See  lot  49A. 

FREDERICK  G.  BATTY 

Died  March  26,  1884 
Aged  8  yrs.  3  mos.  12  dys.  grave  J.  D.  G. 

Elizabeth  Baxter,  wife  of  Horace  James.  See  lot  73. 

Royal  Albert  Beal. 

Samuel  Beal.  See  lot  75. 

Harrison  Bird.  Lot  8. 

Cornelius  Bird,  d.  Sept.  28,  1865,  aged  68  yrs.  9  mos.  19  days. 
Hannah  Bird,  d.  July  13,  1867,  aged  73  yrs.  9  mos.  22  days. 
Mary  Bird,  d.  Sept.  15,  1858,  aged  1  yr.  4  mos.  7  days. 
Z.  S.  Sampson,  d.  March  7, 1870  aged  49  yrs.  10  mos. 
Adelaide  T.  Bird,  d.  Feb.  12,  1849,  aged  1  yr.  9  mos. 
Elizabeth  S.  Bird,  d.  Jan.  20,  1849,  aged  6  yrs.  13  days. 
Cordelia  A.  Cutter,  d.  Dec.  11,  1855,  aged  24  yrs.  11  mos. 
Harrison  Bird,  d.  May  23,  1880,  aged  2  hours. 
Removed  to  Walnut  Hills  October  8,  1880. 

The  parents  of  Cornelius  Bird  were  removed  at  the  same  time  but  parents 
names  were  not  given.  Harrison  Bird  d.  in  Brookline,  June  14,  1888, 
aged  85  yrs.  5  mos.  9  days,  and  was  buried  at  Walnut  Hills. 

B.  R. 

Martha  Bird,  wife  of  John  Howe.  See  lot  21. 

Betsey  Blodgett.  See  lot  16. 
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Bond.  Large  stone. 

Susanna,  widow  of 

Charles  Bond 

formerly  of  Watertown 

died  June  17,  1831,  aged  62  yrs. 

Their  children: 

Hannah 

died  Jan.  21,  1812 

Aged  12  years 

George 

died  Feb.  3,  1817 

Aged  14  years 


Boston,  a  negro.  See  tomb  y. 

Anna  Bowman 
Died  March  6,  1882 
Aged  \}/2  hours 
dau.  of  Walter  and  Martha  A. 
(Trimble)  Bowman 


Boyd 


1828 
LESLIE  BOYD 
1895 

Leslie  Boyd,  A  wooden  cross 

b.  Nov.  12,  1828,  dates  erased  in  1911, 

d.  Jan.  1,  1894.  at  present  nothing 

Margaret  Boyd,  on  the  cross 

b.  Jan.  5,  1857, 

d.  Dec.  28,  1858. 
Eliza  Boyd, 

b.  April  17,  1860, 

d.  Feb.  20,  1863. 
Eliza  J.  Boyd, 

b.  July  19,  1866, 

d.  Jan.  19,  1869. 

These  names  and  dates  given  by  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Boyd, 

48  Carolina  Avenue, 

Jamaica  Plain. 
May,  30,  1913. 
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Boylston.  Old  stone. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

Mr.  Dudley  Boylston 

Who  died  April  y^  18*^^  1748 

In  the  60th  year  of  his  Age. 

Dudley  Boylston  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Boylston,  and  a  brother  of 
Zabdiel  Boylston.  He  was  born  about  1688,  and  married  Elizabeth  Gardner 
of  this  town.  He  was  the  town  constable  for  some  time,  and  an  old  military 
commission  issued  in  the  time  of  Francis  Bernard,  Captain-general  and 
Governor-in-chief,  indicates  his  rank  as  "first  adjutant  of  the  first  regiment, 
whereof  Jeremy  Gridley  is  Colonel."  H.  F.  W.  p.  346. 

Joshua  Boylston  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Son  of  Dudley  and  Elizabeth  G.  Boylston, 
b.  Jan.  16,  1726, 

d.  Nov.  1,  1804.     Aged  79  yrs.     His  wife, 
Abigail  Baker  Boylston,  "sister  of  Eleazer  Baker," 

b. 

d.  Oct.  30,  1814.     Aged  70  yrs. 

H.  F.  VV.  p.  346. 
Probably  buried  in  tomb  y. 

Boylston.  Old  stones. 

Here  Lyes  y^  Body  of 

M"".  Dudley  Boylston 

Who  Died  Augu^  29«^^,  1749 

In  the  26*^^  year  of  His  Age 

Footstone 

Mr.  Dudley  Boylston 

Here  lies  Interred  y^  Body  of 

Mrs.  Mary  Boylston  wife,  of  Doct''.  Thomas  Boylston 

Dec^.  Departed  Her  life  July  y^  8th,  1722 

^ta  tis  sui  74 

Thomas  Boylston,  Town  Clerk,  signed  the  first  entry  in  the  town 
clerk's  records  of  this  town.  He  was  a  physician,  and  father  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston.  Dr.  Pierce,  p.  12. 

Thomas  Boylston  came  to  this  country  from  England  and  settled  in 
Watertown  in  1635.  His  son  Thomas,  born  in  that  town  in  1644,  became  a 
surgeon.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Narragansctt  war.  He  married 
Mary  Gardner  of  Muddy  River  in  1665,  and  settled  there.  From  that 
time  forward  the  Boylstons  were  identified  with  Brookline.  There  were 
twelve  children  of  this  marriage.  His  son  Peter  inherited  the  homestead. 
Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  was  the  second  child,  b.  in  1680.  The  daughter, 
Susanna,  married  John  Adams,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States.  H.  F.  W.  p.  297. 
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Boylston,  Zabdiel,  Esq.  Tomb  y.  Large  flat  stone. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Zabdiel  Boylston  Esq"^. 

Physician  and  F.  R.  S.  who  first  introduced 

the  practice  of  Innoculation  into  America 

Thro'  a  life  of  extensive  Beneficence,  He  was 

always  faithful  to  his  word,  just  in  his  Dealings 

affable  in  his  manners,  and  after  a  long 

Sickness  in  which  he  was  exemplary  for  his  Patience 

&  Resignation  to  his  maker  he  quitted  this  mortal 

Life,  in  a  just  Expectation  of  a  happy  Immortality 

on  the  First  day  of  March  A.D.  1766,  ^tat.  87. 
with  him  lies  buried  Jerusha,  his  wife, 
who  died  the  Fifteenth  day  of  April 
A.D.  1764.     ^tat.  85. 

Other  burials  in  Tomb  y  although  names  are  not  on  the  stone. 

Given  by  Miss  Annie  R.  Clark, 
310  Walnut  Street,  Bookline. 

Joshua  Child  Clark, 

bapt.  Sept.  24,  1780. 

d.  July  5,  1861,  aged  80  yrs.  9  mos.  24  days.     His  wife: 
Rebecca  Boylston  Clark,  dau.  of  Joshua  and  Abigail  (Baker)  Boylston 

bapt.  Feb.  1,  1784. 

d.  Jan.  14,  1825.     Their  chn: 
Sarah  Davis  Clark, 

b. 

d.  Sept.  16,  1812,  aged  1  yr.  6  mos. 
Mary  Sharp  Clark, 

bapt.  Dec.  15,  1816. 

d.  Nov.  7,  1819. 
Rebecca  Boylston  Clark, 

bapt.  Oct.  22,  1815. 

d.  Oct.  3,  1817.     Aged  2  yrs.  1  mo. 
Mary  Sharp  Clark, 

b.  Feb.  26,  1820. 

d.  Feb.  2,  1870.     Aged  49  yrs.  11  mos.  7  days. 
Mary  Bartlett  Clark,  2nd  wife  of  Deacon  Joshua  Child  Clark. 

mar.  Jan.  1,  1828.     d. 

Sarah  Davis  Clark, 

d.  Jan.  28,  1902.     Aged  88  yrs.  5  mos. 
Susanna  B.  R.  Clark, 

d.  April  23,  1900.     Aged  77  yrs.  5  mos.  23  days. 

Two  daughters  of  Deacon  Joshua  C.  and  Rebecca  B.  Clark.  From  coffin 
plates  found  in  the  Zabdiel  Boylston  tomb,  June  20,  1911.  The  last 
burials  in  the  Boylston  tomb. 
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Boston,  a  negro  man  of  Dr.  Boylston's, 
d.  July  13,  1762,  aged  50  yrs. 

Mary  Boylston,  Grave  unknown. 

b. 

d. 

Town  Meeting  July  14,  1780, 

Voted,  that  the  Thanks  of  the  Town  be  given  to  Miss  Mary  Boylston 
for  three  Silver  Dollars  given  by  her  for  the  Incouragement  of  Such  Men 
as  Shall  Ingage  to  serve  as  Soldiers  for  the  Town.  M.  R.  R. 

Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Boylston,  first 
physician  of  this  town.  (Peter)  brother  of  Peter  and  Dudley.  He  was 
famous  in  his  day,  not  only  for  eminence  in  his  profession  in  general,  but 
especially  for  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox,  which,  though 
so  strenuously  resisted  by  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  proved  of  such 
essential  benefit  to  society. 

A  memoir  of  this  distinguished  man,  (who  was  born  in  this  town,  in 
1679,  bapt.  in  the  First  Church,  Roxbury,  March  1,  1679,  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  so-called  Apostle  Eliot)  was  written  by  Dr.  Peter  Thacher,  m.in- 
ister  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  published  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Magazine  for  December,  1789.  In  consequence  of  high  attain- 
ments in  his  profession.  Dr.  Boylston  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  a  distinction  very  rarely  conferred  on  natives  of  this 
country. 

A  plain  monument  to  his  memory  may  still  be  seen  in  our  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Pierce,  p.  21. 

Rebecca  Brewer,  wife  of  Samuel  Craft.  See  lot  59. 

George  Brooks.  Lot  79. 

Monument 

GEORGE  BROOKS 

Nov.  28,  1819 

Oct.  22,  1907 

Eliza  Corey  Brooks 

July  26,  1824 

Mar.  10,  1899 

May,  daughter  of 

George  and  Eliza  C.  Brooks 

1860-1861 

Father.     Mother.     May.     Barbara.  Four  small  stones. 

Barbara  was    dau.  of  George  Kendall    and  Elizabeth  Clark  Brooks. 

b.  August  6,  1888,  d.  February  24,  1889.  A.  J.  Corey. 
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Rev.  Cotton  Brown. 


See  tomb  u. 


Nathan  Roy  Brown 

Died  July  24, 

1883 

Aged 

1  yr.  7 

mos. 

Born  in 

Dakota 

,  son  of 

Nathan  &  Annie 

F.  Brown                            J.  D.  G. 

William  H.  Brown. 

Lot  36. 

William  Laughton 

Jane  Brown 

died  Sept.  19,  1821 

died  Oct.  31,  1890 

aged  54 

aged  93  yrs.  9  mos. 

Tabitha 

Mary  Laughton 

wife  of  William  Laughton 

died  Oct.  25,  1884 

died  April  23,  1829 

aged  89  yrs. 

aged  86 

Frances  E.  D.  Laughton 

Ebenezer  Wales 

died  Feb.  17,  1888 

their  son 

aged  78  yrs. 

died  Jan.  16,  1822 

aged  24 

Grace  Alice  Robertson 

William  H.  Brown 

Died  Feb.  13,  1887 

died  March  10,  1853 

aged  6  yrs.  10  mos.  25  dys. 

aged  62  yrs. 

No  stone.     B.  R. 

William  H.  Brown  played  the  bassoon  at  the  First  Parish  Church  for 
many  years.  H.  F.  W.  p.  2. 

About  the  year  1819,  two  young  men,  Mr.  J.  Lyon  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brown,  commenced  business  in  the  village  —  Mr.  Lyon  being  a  wheelwright, 
and  Mr.  Brown  a  harness-maker  —  in  a  shop  which  was  built  for  them  at 
the  westerly  end  of  the  old  "Punch  Bowl"  out-buildings,  by  Mr.  Laughton, 
for  many  years  the  proprietor  of  this  famous  old  tavern.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  these  young  men  removed  their 
business  —  Mr.  Brown  to  a  new  shop  next  to  Baker's  present  paint-shop. 

H.  F.  W.  p.  27. 

Benjamin  Bruce.  See  tomb  g. 

Bryant,  David.  Lot  7,  bought  1846. 

Our  Children 

Caroline  A.  Bryant 

died  Aug.  13th,  1845 

Aged  2  yrs.  and  22  dys. 

Edward  P.  Bryant 
Died  March  10th,  1899 

Aged  22  months. 
They  Sleep  to  Awake 
Gertie.     Mother.     Father.     Robbie.  Four  small  stones. 

Frederick  S.  Bryant,  d.  Aug.  18,  1845. 

Edward  Payson  Bryant,  Chn.  of  David  and  Abba  (Young)  Bryant. 

B.  R. 
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Olivia  Buckminster,  wife  of  George  B.  Emerson.  See  lot  rear  of  lot  77. 

Charlotte  Shepard  Buckley,  wife  of  Benjamin  Buckley.  See  lot  58. 


Asa  Bugbee. 

John  Robinson  Bugbee.  i 
John  Robinson  Bugbee 
Martha  Louise  Bugbee. 


Elizabeth  H.  BuUard,  wife  of  Oliver  Whyte,  Jr. 

Clara  Burrell,  wife  of  Ansel  H.  Waterman. 

WILLIAM  H.  H.  CALEF 

Died  Nov.  .5,  18S3 

Aged  43  yrs.  1  mo. 

son  of  Joseph  and 

Clarissa  Calef 


Campbell. 

ADAM  CAMPBELL 

Born  Jan.  1,  1866 

Died  Sept.  26,  1879 

Jane  N.  Campbell  and 

Mary  Campbell 

Susan  Campbell 

d.  Jan.  3,  1904 

aged  65  yrs. 

John  Capen. 

Mary  Carr,  wufe  of  Charles  Warren  Tolman. 

Almira  Louise  Celfe,  wife  of  John  W.  Warren. 

Thomas  Celfe. 

Monument 

THOMAS  CELFE 

died 

Apr.  28,  1863,  M.  78  yrs. 

Sarah  S.  Celfe 

wife  of  Thomas  Celfe 

died  Jan.  21,  1885 

aged  92  y'rs. 

Peter  B.  Celfe  d.  May  9,  1834 

aged  2  yrs.  6  mos. 
Peter  B.  Celfe  d.  Jan.  12,  1839 
aged  3  yrs.  9  mos. 


See  tomb  t.  and  lot  71. 

See  lot  9. 
See  lot  39. 


Buried  in  grave. 
J.  D.  G. 

Large  stone. 


Unidentified. 
H.  S.  Hatch. 


See  lot  37. 

See  tomb  a. 

See  tomb  n. 

Lot  15. 
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William  H.  Celfe  d.  Oct.  1,  1847 

aged  18  yrs. 

Thomas  Celfe 

died  Sept.  21,  1851,  aged  37  years 

Mary  A.  Hodgdon 

died  Dec.  6,  1862,  aged  44  yrs. 

Fanny  G.  Celfe 

born  July  8,  1913,  d.  Dec.  12,  1899 

Eight  small  stones. 

William.    Thomas.    Mary.    Father.    Mother.    Fanny.    Peter.    Peter. 

"Two  daughters  of  Mr.   Celfe  sang  in  the  choir  at  the  First  Parish 

Church."  H.  F.  W.  p.  256. 

Abigail  Center,  d.  Nov.  10,  1841,  aged  75  yrs.  (by  accident).    Buried  in 
the  Grove.  R.  C.  C. 


Child  of  Alfred  D.  Chandler. 


See  lot  18. 


Reuben  A.  Chace. 


Monument 

REUBEN  A.  CHACE 

March  8,  1823 

March  12,  1904 

Abigail  C.  Vose 

His  wife 

Jan.  8,  1819 

Sept.  30,  1879 

Warren 

their  son 
Aug.  10,  1848 
Aug.  1,  1850 


Lot  76. 

Small  stones. 
Our  Baby 

LITTLE  WARREN 

son  of  R.  A.  &  A.  C.  Chace 

Born  Aug.  10,  1848 

Died  Aug.  31,  1850 

Mother 

Caroline  M.  Barlow 

1814-1891 

Herbert 

Died  Jan.  31,  1862 

^t.  20  ys.  5  ms. 


Our  baby 
Aug.  6,  1853,  Aug.  12,  1853 

Herbert  Smythe  Barlow,  Post  143  G.A.R.,  Company  F. 

From  his  sister 
Anna  B.  Barlow, 
15  Linden  St.,  Brookline. 

In  February,  1862,  our  first  dead  soldier  was  brought  home  for  burial, 
not  fallen  in  battle,  but  accidentially  shot  by  a  comrade.  This  was  Herbert 
S.  Barlow.  The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Harvard  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  crowded  house  and  many  tearful  eyes  bore  witness  of  the 
public  feeling.    "He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow." 

H.  F.  W.  p.  411. 

Lot  44  was  brought  by  William  Pope  in  1852,  after  his  death;  it  was  sold 
by  his  twin  brother  in  1885  to  Mr.  Charles  Chase. 
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Charles  Chase. 

Charles  Chase 

Feb.  14,  1831 

Jan.  4,  1909 

Harriet  Barnard 

widow  of  Charles  Chase 

died  at  Brookline 

June  7,  1911 

Aged  71  yrs.  9  mos.  2.5  dys. 

Annie  Cheney  Chase 
d.  July  15,  1860 
aged  4  mos. 
Moses  Chester  Chase 
d.  Dec.  3,  1865 
aged  1  yr.  2  mos.  27  dys. 
Charles  Harold  Chase 
d.  Aug.  18,  1866 
aged  2  mos.  2  dys. 
Chn.  of  Charles  and  Harriet  M.  (Barnard)  Chase. 
Nell  Howard  Chase 
Daughter  of 
Charles  and  Harriet  B.  Chase 
April  29,  1872,  June  28,  1910 

Abby  E.  Cheever. 
Sarah  Cheever. 
Susan  Cheever. 
Timothy  Child. 


Single  stones. 


Footstones 
Annie 


Moses 


Harold 


B.  R. 


See  Tomb  q. 

Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
8,  1773,    by 


mar.  Elizabeth    Fairbanks   of   Brookline,    April   y^ 

Isaac  Gardner,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
d.  Jan.  1799,  of  consumption,  aged.  F.  P.  C.  R. 

A  stone  to  his  memory  was   seen  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Gross  and    Miss  Cum- 
mings  in  the  Spring  of  1909,  but  has  since  disappeared. 
Childs.  Old  stone. 

Timothy  H.  Childs 
died  July  29,  1856 
aged  72  y'rs. 
"Timothy  Harris  Child,  an  eccentric  old  man,  known  as  'Daddy  Child,' 
though  he  was  never  married.   Various  anecdotes  are  related  respecting  his 
oddities,  as  leaving  off  his  farmers'  frock  on  a  certain  day  in  the  spring,  by 
the  calendar,  without  regard  to  the  weather,  and  putting  it  on  in  the  au- 
tumn, equally  regardless  of  the  season.    Between  these  dates  he  was  never 
known  to  wear  it."  H.  F.  W.  p.  376. 

Footstone 
T.  H.  C. 
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Catherine  A.  Church  (widow).  Lot  63. 

Mrs.  Church  bought  part  of  lot  63  after  her   husband's  death  in  1858. 

In  1890  she  sold  her  share  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Long.  B.  R. 

Ephraim   Church  d.  1858,  aged  53  yrs.  7  mos.  7  days.     His   body  was 
removed  to  Walnut  Hils  Cemetery,  November  7,  1890. 

Mr.  Bond  married  Lizzie,  dau.  of  Ephraim  and  Catherine  A.  Church. 

Frederic  M.  Bond, 
25  West  42  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Susanna  Clapp,  wife  of  Benjamin  Baker  Davis.  See  Tomb  z. 


Clark.  Old  stones. 

Here  Lyes  y^  Body  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark 

y^  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clark 

Died  June  ye  9th,  1724 

In  y^  59  year  of  Her  Age. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  y^ 
Body  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clark 

Aged  74  years 
Died  February  13th,  1727-8. 

Samuel  Clark,  son  of  James  and  Elinor  or  Elizabeth  (Wright)  Clark, 
b.  April  9,  1654.  Mar.  May  5,  1696,  at  Roxbury,  Elizabeth  Crafts,  dau.  of 
Lieut.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Seaver  Crafts.  They  had  three  chn.,  Samuel, 
John  and  Mary. 

The  first  Samuel  Clark  was  a  wheelwright.  He  was  one  of  the  Muddy 
River  Company  in  the  Canada  Expedition  in  1696. 

This  is  probably  the  person  of  whom  Judge  Sewall  speaks  in  his  diary 
under  date  of  March  12,  1684.  "Watched,  with  Isaac  Goose  and  Samuel 
Clark.  Pleasant  night."  This  was  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  particu- 
larly troublesome,  and  probably  the  watching  referred  to  was  on  their 
account."  H.  F.  W.  p.  216. 

Samuel  Clark,  son  of  John  and  Lydia  Buckminster  Clark  (Samuel, 
James),  d.  1766,  aged  81  yrs.  "Grave  unknown." 

This  Samuel  Clark  was  a  carpenter  and  built  the  old  Clark  house,  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Chestnut  Streets,  taken  down  in  1900.  He  also  built 
the  first  meeting-house.  His  banns  were  the  first  published  in  the  new 
church.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  was  very  highly  respected. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Clark,  his  cousin,  dau.  of  Samuel  1st  and  Elizabeth 
Crafts  Clark,  both  grand-chn.  of  James  and  Elinor. 

Old  stones. 
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Here  Lyes  ye  Body  of  Eunice  Clark 

Y^  wife  of  Samuel  Clark'  Jun. 

Who  died  y^  19th  of  September,  1724 

In  the  43  year  of  Her  Age. 

Here  lies  Buried  the  Body  of 

Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  Jun"". 

Who  died  July  18th,  1760 

In  the  39  Year  of  His  Age. 

Samuel  Clark,  Jr.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  B.  Clark  (Samuel  James), 
was  b.  Sept.  25,  1721.  Mar.  March  31,  1752,  Deborah  Childs.  He  died 
July  18,  1760. 

Samuel  Clark.  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

"Grave  unknown." 
Son  of  Samuel  Jr.,  and  Deborah  Childs  Clark. 

b.  July  3,  1753. 

mar.  Marj'  Sharp,  dau.  of  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Payson  Sharp. 

d.  March  29,  1814,  aged  61  yrs.     They  had   eight   chn.:— 3  of 

whom  are  buried  here. 
Joshua  C.  Clark.  See  Boylston  tomb  y. 

Samuel,  b.  1782.     H.  U.  1805. 
Caleb  b.  1789. 

Hulder  C.  Clark.  See  lot  26. 

Mary  Bartlett  Clark. 

Joshua  Child  Clark. 

Mary  Sharp  Clark. 

Mary  Sharp  Clark. 

Rebecca  Boylston  Clark. 

Rebecca  Boylston  Clark. 

Sarah  Davis  Clark. 

Sarah  Davis  Clark. 

Susanna  B.  R.  Clark.  See  tomb  y. 

Eunice  B.  Clarke.  Lot  77.     Stone. 

In  memory  of  Clinton  Clarke 

who  died  Mar.  29,  1861 

aged  60  yrs. 

There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest 

to  the  people  of  God. 

Clinton  Clarke  was  a  son  of  David  and  Mehitable  Clarke  of  Haverhill. 

B.  R. 

Lydia  Clarke,  wife  of  Thomas  Tyler.  See  lot  6 
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William  W.  Clement. 

George  S.  Gushing.  Lot  10. 

Monument 
SUSAN  H.,  WIFE  OF  GEORGE  S.  GUSHING 
died  Sept.  9,  1840  aged  31  yrs. 

Sarah  Abby,  died  Sept.  4,  1846, 

aged  14  m's.  15  d's. 

Sarah  H.,  died  Sept.  18,  1850 

aged  8  y's.  3  m's.  and  1  day. 

Children  of  G.  S.  and  A.  S.  Gushing 

Sarah  Abby 
Adopted  Dau.  of  G.  S.  and  A.  S.  Gushing 
died  Sept.  5,  1854 

Mrs.  Eunice  Gushing 
died  Mar.  1,  1859,  aged  81  yrs.  8  mos. 

James  Gushing 
died  Dec.  11,  1869,  aged  69  yrs.  10  mos. 

Left  side 

George  S.  Gushing 
Born  Feb.  15,  1815 
Died  Dec.  30,  1901. 
Abigail  S.  Gushing 
Born  June  16,  1811 
Died  Nov.  29,  1884 

Right  side 

Mary  F.  Babb 

died  Nov.  8,  1880 

aged  74  yrs. 

Back 

Catherine  P.,  wife  of  Wm.  \\.  Clement 
died  Apr.  27,  1846.     Aged  25  y'rs. 

William  E.  Clement 
died  Aug.  31,  1850.     Aged  1  yr.  and  10  mos. 

Mary  G.,  wife  of  Wm.  W.  Clement 
died  May  5,  18.53.     Aged  27  y'rs. 

George  H.  Clement 
died  Sept.  3,  1858.     Aged  8  yrs.  1  mo.  and  19  days. 

Wm.  W.  Clement 
died  Oct.  11,  1876.     Aged  57  yrs.  5  m's. 
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Faustina,  wife  of  Wm.  VV.  Clements 

died  at  Lexington  Feb.  24,  1911 

aged  93  y'rs.  10  m's.  7  days. 

Everett  M.  Mullikin, 
Lexington,  Mass., 
neph.  of  Wm.  VV.  Clements. 

CoefTard.  Lot  61.         Mme.  CoefTard  bought  of  Thomas  C.  Quimby. 

Madame  Jeanne  CoefFard  B.  R. 

born  in  Nantes 

died  in  Brookline 

Dec.  23,  1858 

Aged  74  yrs. 

Madame  CoefTard's  husband  was  lost  at  sea.  Mrs.  H.  V.  Poor. 

The  Hammond  House  on  Heath  Street  was  for  several  years  occupied  by 
Madame  Jane  Coaifford,  a  French  lady.  She  died  in  this  house  and  was 
buried  in  Brookline  Cemetery."  H.  F.  W.  p.  343. 

Alonzo  C.  Jackson 
born  at  Keene,  N.  H.  Oct.  31,  1809 
died  at  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1868 
aged  56  yrs. 

"Mme.  Coeffard  left  all  of  her  property  to  Alonzo  C.  Jackson,  who  died 
at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1868." 

Boston  Post,  Jan.  6,  1868. 

"Alonzo  C.  Jackson  left  his  property  to  his  brother  Charles  Fox  Jackson, 
who  died  in  Iowa,  and  was  buried  there." 

Calvin  VV.  Lewis, 
25  Linden  Place, 

Brookline. 

Hannah  Maria  Coburn.  See  lot  31. 


Caroline  Conway. 
Cora  J.  Conway. 
Leon  G.  Conway. 
W.  H.  Conway. 


See  Lot  32. 


Isaac  Cook.  Lot  1. 

Monument 

CAPT.  ISAAC  COOK 

died  Mar.  20,  1865,  aged  85  yrs. 

Jane  Cook 

d.  Dec.  24,  1873,  aged  89  yrs.  10  m's. 
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Thomas  Drew  Cook 
d.  Dec.  13,  1827,  aged  20  yrs. 

Howard  Walter  Cook 

d.  Jan.  5,  1890,  aged  24  yrs. 

Mary  Drew 

died  May  29,  1833,  aged  57  yrs. 

Frances  A.  Cook 

d.  Oct.  9,  1870,  aged  41  yrs.  11  mos. 

William  Webster  Cook  Jr. 

d.  Sept.  15,  1899,  aged  46  yrs. 

Isaac  Cook  Junr. 

died  May  26,  1831,  aged  27  yrs. 

Harriet  W.  Cook 

died  Aug.  13,  1877,  aged  69  years  7  ms.  13  dys. 

William  Webster  Cook 
d.  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  12,  1907,  aged  79  yrs.  9  mos. 

Griggs-Coolidge  tomb.     1782.  Tomb  w. 

David  Coolidge, 

b.  March  23,  1789. 
d.  Nov.  30,  1876.     His  wife: 
Susanna  Griggs  Coolidge,  dau.  of  Joshua  and  Martha  Wilson  Griggs, 
b.  Sept.  2,  1793. 
d.  May  29,  1886. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Coolidge, 

d.  Feb.  21,  1884,  aged  45  yrs.  11  mos.  27  dys.  J.  D.  G. 

James  Winchel  Coolidge, 
b.  July  23,  1826, 
d.  Dec.  30,  1901.     (unmar.) 
By  over  sight  these  names  are  not  on  the  stone.     This  tomb  will  prob- 
ably never  be  opened  again.  Ellen  G.  Coolidge, 

grand-dau.  of  David, 

470  Harvard  Street, 
Brookline,  Sept.  15,  '12. 

Eliza  Corey,  wife  of  George  Brooks.  See  lot  79. 

F.  Henry  Corey.  Lot  82. 

Monument  Five  small  stones 

F.  HENRY  COREY  Father 

1827-1892  Mother 

His  wife  Willie  R.  C. 

Lucy  E.  Corey  (Lucy  E.  Stearns)  son  of 

1825-1870  F.  H.  and  L.  E.  Corey 


1860  1876 


Willie 
Brother 
Post  143  G.  A. 
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Capt.  Timothy  Corey's  family  tomb.     1808.  Tomb  q. 

Timothy  Corey  (Captain)  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Son  of  Isaac  and  Abigail  Priest  Corey. 

b.  at  Weston,  Oct.  27,  1741. 

d.    at  Brookline,  Sept.  19,  1811.     His  wife: 
Elizabeth  Griggs  Corey,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Williams) 
Griggs. 

b.  at  Roxbury,  Oct  12,  1745. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Nov.  18,  1837,  aged  92  yrs.     Their  ch'n: 
Aaron  Corey, 

b.  Jan.  12,  1772. 

d.  Dec.  10,  1772. 
Elijah  Corey  (Deacon  Corey), 

b.  at  Brookline,  Nov.  7,  1773. 

d.  May  13,  1859. 
John  Corey, 

bapt.  at  Brookline,  Mar.  26,  1780. 

d.  at  Brookline,  July  22,  1830. 
Timothy  Corey  (Deacon  Corey), 

b.  at  Brookline,  April  2,  1782. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Aug.  10,  1844. 
Polly,  wife  of  Dea.  Elijah  Corey,  dau.  of  Jonathan  and   Patience 
(Glover)  Leeds. 

b.  at  Dorchester,  Nov.  12,  1779. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Oct.  21,  1827.     Their  chn: 
Elijah,  b. 

b.  Aug.  14,  1800. 

d.  June  28,  1843. 

mar.  May  5,  1822,  Polly  Richards  of  Roxbury,  who  is  (prob.) 
buried  in  lot  80. 
Timothy, 

b.  at  Brookline,  June  21,  1803. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Deb.  2,  1807. 
Timothy, 

b.  at  Brookline,  April,  1911. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Oct.  22,  1816. 
Deacon  Elijah  Corey's  2nd  wife,  Lucy  (Stearns)  Davis  Corey  was 

buried  in  her  dau.  lot  (Mrs.  Daniel  Rogers). 
Mary,   wife  of   Deacon  Timothy  Corey,   dau.  of  Caleb  and   Mary 
(Jackson)  Gardner. 

b.  at  Brookline,  Sept.  2,  1782. 

mar.  Nov.  16,  1806. 

d.  at  Brookline  Mar.  3,  1862.     Their  chn: 
Caleb  Gardner, 

b.  at  Brookline,  Feb.  10,  1809. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Mar.  3,  1837.     (unmar.) 
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Mary  Ann, 

b.  at  Brookline,  Nov.  30,  1810. 

cl.  at  Brookline,  Nov.  12,  1891.     (unmar.) 
Sarah, 

b.  at  Brookline,  July  29,  1812. 

d.  at  Brookline,  May  4,  1881.     (unmar.) 
Timothy, 

b.  at  Brookline,  June  11,  1814. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Sept.  18,  1814. 
Lucy, 

b.  at  Brookline,  April  16,  1818. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Aug.  30,  1818. 
Frederic  English  Corey,  son  of  F.  A.  and  Anna  M.  Corey. 

b.  at  Brookline,  June  4,  1861. 

d.  at  Allston,  Dec.  13,  1909. 
Elizabeth  Griggs,  dau.  of  Deacon  Elijah  and  Polly  Corey. 

b.  at  Brookline,  Nov.  21,  1809. 

mar.  Mar.  23,  1883. 

d.  Staunton,  Va.     Widow  of  Rev.  Barnas  Sears.  J.  D.  G. 

Dr.  Barnas  Sears, 

b.  at  Sandisfield,  Nov.  19,  1802. 

d.  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  July  6,  1880.     Their  chn: 
Elizabeth  Corey  Sears, 

b.  at  Newton  Centre,  Oct.  14,  1838. 

d.  at  Chicago,  Jan.  25,  1900.     Wife  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Fultz. 
Robert  Davis  Sears, 

b.  at  Newton  Centre,  June  28, 1842. 

d.  at  Brookline,  April  30,  1904. 
Elizabeth  Hunt  Sears, 

b. 

d. 
Frederick  Adolphus  Corey, 

b. 

d. 
His  wife: 
Anna  M.  (English)  Corey, 

b. 

d. 
Their  son: 
Frederick  English  Corey, 

b.  at  Brookline,  June  4,  1861. 

d.  at  Allston,  Dec.  13,  1909. 

Sarah  Cheever, 
b.  at  Chelsea, 
d.  at  Chelsea,  May  21,  1819,  aged  16  yrs. 
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Susan  Cheever, 

b.  at  Chelsea. 

d.  at  Brookline,  July  25,  1835,  aged  22  yrs. 
Abby  Eustace  Cheever, 

b.  at  Chelsea. 

d.  at  Winthrop,  Maine,  Feb.  3,  1905,  aged  97  yrs.  17  dys. 
Susan  C.  Deane, 

d.  1872,  aged  84  yrs.     Grandchn.  of  Capt.  T.  C. 

Mrs.  Susan  C.  Deane  and  her  children  were  removed  from  this  tomb  to 
Walnut  Hills  Cemetery,  June  4,  1892.    No  record  of  Deane  children. 

Miss  Abbie  J.  Corey, 
9  Vernon  Terrace, 
Brookline. 
March  2,  1910. 

"Captain  Timothy  Corey  was  in  active  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  one  of  three  who  were  all  that  were  left  of  an  entire  company 
who  died  of  wounds,  sickness,  and  imprisonment.  He  and  his  comrades 
returned  footsore,  ragged,  and  forlorn,  from  their  terrible  exposure  and 
hardships.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  his  young  wife  with 
her  two  little  children  left  the  house,  as  did  many  other  women  of  Brook- 
line, and  carrying  some  blankets  and  provisions  with  them,  sought  shelter 
in  the  woods,  till  the  fright  and  danger  from  the  enemy  passing  through 
the  town  were  over. 

"Captain  Corey  is  remembered  as  an  old  gentleman  who  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  last  century,  as  long  as  he  lived,  wearing  a  'three-cornered 
cocked  hat.'  An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  wife,  which  indicates  her  opinion 
of  her  husband's  appearance.  Some  one,  a  stranger,  called  at  his  house  one 
day  when  he  was  away  from  home,  desiring  to  see  him.  Mrs.  Corey  told 
him  to  go  down  the  road  and  if  he  met  'a  fine-looking,  portly  man  on  horse- 
back, he  might  know  it  was  her  husband.' 

"Captain  Corey  died  in  1811,  aged  69  years.  He  was  buried  from  the 
First  Church,  with  Masonic  honors. 

"The  two  sons  of  Capt.  Corey,  afterwards  known  as  'Deacon  Elijah' 
and  'Deacon  Timothy,'  joined  the  Baptists." 

H.  F.  W.  p.  181  and  182. 

All  the  Coreys  of  three  generations  have  been  farmers  and  have  been 
considered  shrewd,  practical  men.  The  two  brothers,  Elijah  and  Timothy, 
were  among  the  first  projectors  of  the  Baptist  Church  enterprise  in  this 
town,  and  to  that  purpose  devoted  time,  labor,  and  money. 

H.  H.  W.  p.  184. 

Anna  Cotton,  wife  of  Rev.  John  Cotton.  See  old  stone  Rev.  Increase 
Mather. 
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Cotton.  Old  stone. 

Elizabeth  Cotton 

Daughter  to 

Deacon  Thomas  Cotton  & 

Mrs.  Martha,  His  wife 

Who  died  Apr^.  26th,  1737 

Aged  2  mos.  and  11  dys. 

Oliver  Cousens. 

George  E.  Sickels.  Lot  12. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Cousens  and  two  children  were  buried  in  lot  12.  Later 
Mr.  Cousens  moved  to  Arlington,  Mass.,  and  the  bodies  were  removed 
there.  Miss  Anna  Cushing  Cousens, 

dau.  of  Oliver 
Center  Lebanon,  Maine. 
June,  1911. 

Neither  Miss  Cousens  nor  Mr.  John  A.  Cousens  of  Brookline,  a  nephew 
of  Oliver  Cousens,  know  anything  of  George  E.  Sickels. 

Samuel  Cox  of  Plymouth,  N.  H.  See  tomb  a. 

Caleb  Craft.     1824.         Tomb  i.      Closed  1892.     Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
Son  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  and  Susannah  (White)  Craft. 

b.  at  Brookline,  Aug.  21,  1721. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Jan.  8,  1826.     Aged  84  yrs.     His  1st  wife: 
Eleanor  Craft,  dau.  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Aspinwall)  White. 

b.  Oct.  26,  1745. 

d.  April  23,  1785,  aged  39  yrs.     His  second  wife: 
Sarah  Craft,  dau.  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Payson)  Sharp. 

b.  Nov.  26,  1744. 

d.  Dec.  14,  1810,  aged  66  yrs.     His  third  wife: 
Jerusha  White  Craft,  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

b.  Aug.  1,  1749. 

d.  Aug.  2,  1838,  aged  84  yrs. 
Ann  Craft,  dau.  of  Caleb  and  Eleanor  Craft. 

bapt.  May  24,  1767. 

d.  Aug.  9,  1775,  aged  8  yrs. 
Ebenezer,  son  of  Caleb  and  Eleanor  Craft. 

bapt.  April  30,  1769. 

d.  Feb.  27,  1772,  aged  2  yrs. 
Ebenezer, 

b. 

d.  July  26,  1775,  aged  2  yrs. 
Caleb  Craft, 

d.  July  11,  1860,  aged  76  yrs.     His  wife: 
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Sarah  Richardson  Craft, 

d.  Nov.  22,  1861.     Their  ch'n: 
Charles  Craft, 

d.  March  5,  1864,  aged  47  yrs. 
Elizabeth  Craft, 

d.  Sept.  21,  1856,  aged  20  yrs. 
John  Newton  Craft, 

d.  Oct.  13,  1855,  aged  17  yrs. 
Caleb  Francis  Craft, 

d.  Jan.  1845,  aged  2  yrs. 
George  Craft, 

d.  July  21,  1883,  aged  71  yrs. 
Eleanor  Craft, 

d.  Oct.  17,  1888,  aged  81  yrs. 
Emeline  Hannah  Craft, 

d.  at  Newton  Highlands,  Aug.  20,  1907,  aged  81  yrs. 
Sarah  Ann  Craft, 

d.  at  West  Roxbury,  Oct.  7,  1911,  aged  91  yrs. 
Caleb  Craft,  Jr., 

d.  at  Needham,  July  30,  1875,  aged  70  yrs.     His  wife: 
Mary  Ann  (Richardson)  Craft, 

d.  at  Boston,  May  2,  1890,  aged  86  yrs. 
Samuel  Craft,  son  of  Lieut.  Caleb  Craft. 

d.  April  3,  1856,  aged  68  yrs.     His  wife: 
Rebecca  (Brewer)  Craft, 

d.  Oct.  6,  1824,  aged  37  yrs. 
Albert  Craft,  son  of  Samuel, 

d.  Feb.  13,  1847,  aged  25  yrs. 

Infant  d.  Oct.  14,  1827. 

William  F.  Crafts, 
57  Cj'press  Street, 

Feb.  5,  1912. 

Caleb  Craft  resided  in  Brookline  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  men  of  his  town.  He  held  many  public  offices.  (His  name 
is  on  the  Honor  Roll  on  the  tablet  in  the  Public  Library,  also  that  of  his 
third  wife,  Jerusha  White.)  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Caleb  Craft  entered  into  the  service  of  his  country,  and  remained  in  the 
service  until  1779.  At  the  time  of  the  Lexington  Alarm  he  marched  as 
first  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Thos.  White's  Company.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1776,  he  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  third  company,  whereof 
Thomas  White  is  Captain  and  William  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  is  Colonel.  This 
commission  was  signed  by  the  "Major  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Mass. 
Bay  in  New  England."  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  William  F.  Crafts 
to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  George  Craft  of  Brookline,  a  grandson 
of  Lieut.  Caleb  Craft. 
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Among  the  family  papers  are  a  great  many  military  orders  and  receipts 
relating  to  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Continental  Army.  The  earlier 
ones  relate  to  the  service  in  northern  department  of  Canada;  those  in 
1778  to  the  transports  for  Burgoyne's  Army,  and  to  service  on  Dorchester 
Heights,  where  he  was  in  command  of  his  company  for  a  long  time.  Later 
ones  relate  to  procuring  men  for  service  in  1781,  1782  and  1783.  Copies 
of  some  of  these  papers  are  given  in  "The  Crafts  Family,"  page  163. 

Lieut.  Craft  lived  in  the  upper  part  of  Brookline  near  Newton.  In  1791 
he  bought  his  father's  estate  on  Newton  Street,  Brookline,  and  lived  there 
until  1812,  when  he  left  it  to  his  son  Samuel  and  removed  to  the  South 
Street  farm.  This  farm  he  also  purchased  of  his  father,  it  being  the  farm 
given  to  his  brother  Samuel  by  their  grandfather,  Samuel  White,  about  1775. 
He  built  on  this  farm  in  1805.  He  resided  there  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  afterwards  it  passed  by  inheritance  to  his  son  Caleb.  Lieut.  Craft 
also  owned  portions  of  the  old  Griggs  and  Chamberlin  farms  located  in 
that  section  of  the  town. 

He  attended  church  in  Brookline,  and  among  the  family  papers  is  a 
receipt  for  6  lbs.  13s.  4d.  for  a  pew  in  "Brooklyn  Meeting  House"  July  30, 
1772. 

In  1824,  when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  he  had  a  family  tomb 
built  in  the  Brookline  Cemetery,  which  contains  the  remains  of  three 
generations  of  the  family.  The  Craft  Family. 

Caleb  Craft,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Richardson  Craft  were  removed 
to  Walnut  Hills  Cemetery,  Dec.  6,  1881. 

Charles  Craft,  who  d.  March  5,  1864,  and  Caleb  Craft,  d.  July  30,  1875, 
were  also  removed  Dec.  9,  1881,  to  Walnut  Hills  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Craft.  Lot  59. 

Samuel  Craft,  son  of  Caleb,  and  bro.  of  Caleb,  Jr., 

b.  at  Brookline,  July  30,  1787. 

d.  at  Brookline,  April  3,  1856.     His  first  wife: 
Rebecca  Brewer  Craft,  dau.  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Brewer)  Brewer. 

b.  Jan.  9,  1787. 

d.  Feb.  13,  1847.     Their  son: 
Albert  Craft, 

b. 

d.  Feb.  13,  1847. 
Infant  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  R.  Crafts. 

d.  Oct.  14,  1827. 

Samuel  Craft  married  second  Lucy  Richards  Griggs,  dau.  of  Moses  and 
Melatiah  Farrington  (Richards)  Griggs  of  Roxbury.  She  was  b.  Jan.  7, 
1788.  She  died  July  24,  1875,  aged  87  years,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter 
Mrs.  Henry  Loomis,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Craft  took  a  prominent  part  in  town  affairs,  and  was  active 
in  establishing  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Society  in  Brookline,  their 
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first  church  being  built  upon  his  land  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
School  Streets,  in  1844. 

He  had  six  children.  His  photograph  and  autograph  and  also  those  of 
his  wife  are  given  in  the  "Craft  Gen."  The  Craft  Family. 

"In  the  late  sixties,  my  grandmother,  Lucy  R.  Craft,  finding  the  Craft 
tomb  sadly  out  of  repair,  bought  a  lot  in  which  she  might  eventually  be 
buried  herself,  in  the  Walnut  Street  Cemetery.  She  was  not  buried  there 
but  with  the  Loomis  family  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

"William  and  Rebecca,  children  of  the  first  wife,  were  buried  in  Mt. 
Auburn,  and  their  brother  Samuel  in   New  Hampshire. 

"Finally  about  18S0  the  Craft  tomb  became  so  dilapidated  that  my  Aunt 
Rebecca  commissioned  a  distant  relative  to  have  the  bodies  taken  from  the 
tomb  and  buried  in  the  Lucy  R.  Craft  lot.  This  was  done,  positive  proof 
of  identification  being  made  by  coffin  plates.  No  stones  were  erected  and 
this  is  the  reason  you  find  the  record  only  and  no  stones.  My  grandfather 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Brookline  Harvard  Church.  He 
and  all  his  descendants  spell  the  name  without  the  s  (Craft  not  Crafts.)" 

Helen  Loomis, 

521  West  122nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

May  1911. 

Susannah  Crafts,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Heath.  See  tomb  j. 

Sarah  Crafts,  wife  of  Deacon  Joseph  White.  See  tomb  z. 

Susan  R.  Crowley.  See  lot  21. 

Samuel  Croft.     1814.  Tomb  v.  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

S.  A.  R.  Marker. 
Large  flat  stone  over  the  tomb. 

The  Tomb  of  Samuel  Croft 
who  died  April  9th,  1814,  /Et.  63. 

Captain  Samuel  Croft, 

d.  Nov.  14,  1771,  aged  71  yrs. 
Mary,  widow  of  Captain  Samuel  Croft, 

d.  Oct.  31,  1772,  aged  47  yrs. 
Susanna,  widow  of  Captain  Samuel  Croft, 

d.  in  Brookline,  Feb.  9,  1821,  aged  70  yrs. 
Susanna  Backus,  a  faithful  servant. 
"The  elder  Capt.  Samuel  Croft  built  in  1765  a  large  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Washington  Street,  in  what  is  now  the  garden  of  T.  P.  Chandler, 
Esq.,  a  rod  or  two  west  of  the  house. 

"At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1771  it  was  owned  by  his  son  Capt.  Samuel 
Croft,  Jr.,  who  married  into  the  Sharp  family. 
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"Capt.  Croft's  house  was  a  large,  square,  two-story  house  with  a  spacious 
front  yard,  well  filled  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Behind  the  house  was  a 
deep  ravine,  and  here  was  a  spring  of  cold  and  excellent  water,  overshadowed 
by  two  very  large  buttonwood  trees."  H.  F.  W.,  p.  152. 

Mehetable  Croft,  dau.  of  Samuel. 

bapt.  Sept.  16,  1733. 

d. 

Hannah  Croft,  dau.  of  Samuel. 

bapt.  July  13,  1735. 
Robert  Croft,  son  of  Samuel,  by  Mr.  Cotton. 

bapt.  Sept.  26,  1756. 

d.  April  25,  1768. 
Moses  Croft,  son  of  Samuel. 

bapt.  Mar.  15,  1761. 

d. 

Lucy  Croft,  dau.  of  Samuel. 

bapt.  April  4,  1762. 

d.  Sept.  21,  1764.  F.  P.  C.  R. 

Samuel  Croft  took  a  prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  being 
honored  with  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  was  widely 
known  as  Capt.  Samuel  Croft,  Jr.,  although  his  father  died  before  he  had 
attained  his  majority.  Like  his  father  he  adopted  the  "O"  in  spelling  his 
name.  By  his  will,  April  6,  1814,  he  left  all  his  estate,  which  was  very 
extensive,  to  his  wife  Susanna.  He  died  in  Brookline,  1814,  aged  63. 
His  widow  died  in  Brookline,  February  9,  1821,  aged  70. 

They  were  without  children,  and  as  he  was  the  only  son  who  lived  to 
marry,  this  branch  of  the  family  is  extinct  in  the  male  line.  By  the  terms 
of  Mrs.  Croft's  will,  made  Nov.  3,  1820,  she  left  the  large  estate  to  her 
nephew  Samuel  Craft  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

The  Crafts  Family,  p.  140. 

"Perhaps  the  most  distinctly  remembered  personage  of  this  household, 
inasmuch  as  she  lived  the  longest,  and  was  a  marked  character,  was  an 
old  colored  women  named  Susy  Backus.  We  say  OLD  because  she  called 
herself  fifty,  for  about  forty  years,  and  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  knew  her 
age:  but  she  was  a  young  girl  when  taken  into  the  Croft  house  as  servant, 
and  here  she  rendered  such  service  as  money  cannot  buy,  during  the  life- 
time of  her  master  and  mistress. 

"It  has  often  been  said  by  Brookline  people  that  Susie  was  a  slave,  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  Her  father  was  a  kidnapped  African  who  served  a 
blacksmith  in  Dorchester,  and  was  called  Backus.  After  the  death  of  the 
blacksmith,  the  negro  kept  on  with  the  business  in  the  same  shop,  but 
assumed  the  more  aristocratic  and  imposing  title  of  'Mr.  Cleveland.' 

"There  was  a  poor  Indian  woman  living  in  Brookline  by  the  name  of 
Molly  Hill,  and  'Mr.  Cleveland'  relieved  his  solitude  and  perhaps  added 
to  his  importance  by  marrying  her. 
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"Susy  was  the  child  of  this  marriage,  but  somehow  the  name  'Cleveland' 
would  not  stick  to  her,  and  she  was  always  known  as  Susy  Backus. 

"After  a  four  weeks'  illness  Susy  died  in  1863,  probably  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  if  not  older,  judging  from  her  recollection  of  ancient  events.  The 
old  Croft  Tomb  in  Brookline  Cemetery,  which  had  not  been  unclosed  for 
nearly  forty  years,  was  opened  to  receive  the  body  worn  out  with  a  long 
life  of  toil  for  others,  —  and  then  closed  up  forever." 

H.  F.  W.  p.  155  and  156. 

"After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Croft,  Susanna  Backus  went  to  live  with  my 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Hancock  and  lived  in  her  family  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
she  was  buried  in  the  Croft  Tomb,  after  which  by  Mrs.  Croft's  will  the  tomb 
was  never  to  be  opened  again  for  burial."  Mrs.  Kilby  Page. 

Cuff.  Old  stone. 

Katherine  Cuff 

Daug""  of  Tobiah  &  Phillis-Cuff; 

She  died  July  12th,  1767 

Aged  11  mos.  and  1  day. 

Cuff, 

d.  Feb.  6,  1762. 
Catherine, 

d.  Nov.  8,  1792. 
Negro  servants  of  Esq.  Samuel  White.  F.  P.  C.  R. 

Martha  Currier,  wife  of  J.  H.  Ward.  See  tomb  b. 

George  S.  Cushing  family.  See  lot  10. 

Cordelia  A.  Cutter.  See  lot  8. 

Dana.  Old  stones. 

In  Memory  of  M".  Hannah  Dana 
Wife  of  M*".  Jonathan  Dana  and 
Daughter  of  M"".  Moses  &  M''^.  Rachael  White 
Who  died  Sept"".  25  -  1794.     ^t^  51 
In  Memory  of  Master  Isaac  Dana 
Son  of  M''.  Jonathan  &  M".  Hannah  Dana 
who  died  Febr.  y^  25  -  1794.     Aged  4  years. 
Footstone 
Master  Isaac  Dana 
In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Dana 
who  died  May  11,  1809.     ^t.  43 
Wife  of  M''.  Jonathan  Dana 
"  Here  lies  her  urn,  she'll  not  return; 
She's  gone  to  Worlds  unknown 
Her  body's  dead,  her  spirit's  fled 
The  Sheperd  knows  his  own." 
Footstone 
F.  D. 
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In  Memory  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Dana 

who  died  Dec.  21,  A.D.  1812,  JEt.  76 

"Behold  and  see  as  you  pass  by 

A  s  you  are  now  so  once  was  I 

As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me." 

"There  was  an  ancient  house  in  the  village  which  stood  upon  the  site  of 
a  part  of  Panter's  building,  Hunting's  grocery  store,  and  Mrs.  West's 
house.  It  was  known  as  'Dana's  Tavern,'  and  was  kept  for  many  years 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Dana.  It  was  a  large  gambrel-roofed  house,  with  a  row 
of  sheds  and  out-buildings  behind  it  reaching  nearly  across  from  Washing- 
ton Street  to  Harvard  Street. 

"This  tavern  was  a  great  resort  for  country  produce  dealers,  but  never 
had  as  large  a  local  patronage  or  entertained  as  much  fashionable  company 
as  the  Punch  Bowl,  —  as  the  latter  had  a  large  dancing-hall,  which  the 
Dana  Tavern  had  not."  H.  F.  W.  p.  49. 

Henry  Fuller  Dana.     1 

Mary  Heath  Dana.       [  See  lot  21. 

Florence  Dana.  J 

Elizabeth  Darrel,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Richards.  See  tomb  f. 

Anne  R.  Dascomb.  See  lot  31. 

M.  G.  Payne. 

Jerathmeel  Davenport.  Lot  4. 

Monument 
RENASCENTUR 

Jerusha,  JE  81 
Obt.  7th  Aug.  1846 

Elmira,  JE  53 
Obt.  24th  May,  1852 

Susanna,  JE  60 
Obt.  12th  Sept.  1862 

Jerathmeel,  JE  70 
Obt.  23d.  Apr.,  1863 

Benjamin,  JE.  78 
Obt.  24th  Dec.  1881 
Figure  of  a  dog 
with  the  word  "Prince"  under  it. 
Benjamin  Davenport, 

d.  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  24,  1881,  aged  78  yrs.  10  mos.  10  dys. 
Susan  Davenport, 

d.  May  27,  1841,  aged  78  yrs.  Tomb  R.  C.  C. 

Jerathmeel  Davenport  married  Susanna  Haynes,  Nov.  18,  1848. 

B.  R. 
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"Jerry  Davenport,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  as  much  one  of  the 
village  institutions  as  the  old  'Punch  Bowl.'  His  ruddy  face,  erect  steps, 
and  ready  jokes  are  well  remembered,  and  also  his  twenty-seven  years' 
courtship,  his  slyly-planned  marriage  so  quickly  detected,  and  the  Cali- 
thumpian  serenade  which  followed,  making  night  hideous,  from  Heath 
Street  to  Corey's  Hill.  Neither  will  his  sudden  death  be  soon  forgotten, 
nor  the  singular  circumstance  of  his  body  being  taken  from  the  tomb  a  day 
or  two  after  burial  and  set  upright  in  the  coffin  to  be  photographed.  'Alas! 
poor  Yorick.'  "  H.  F.  W.  p.  26  . 

BABY    DAVIS 

Nov.  4,  1886 
child  of  Amos  & 
Mary  J.  (Nutting)  Davis  J.  D.  G. 


Benjamin  B.  Davis. 
Seth  T.  Thayer. 


Lot  22. 


BENJAMIN  B 

died  Aug.  22,  1877 

aged  83  y'rs.  6  mo's, 

Susannah  R. 

wife  of 

Benjamin  Davis 

died  Oct.  10,  1837 

aged  41  yrs. 


Monument  over  Tomb 
DAVIS 


Elizabeth 


Susannah  R. 

daughter  of 

Benjamin  B.  &  Susannah  R. 

died  Feb.  17,  1839 

aged  16  yrs. 


Davis 


Lizzie  A. 

daughter  of 

BenjaminB.  &  Susannah  R.  Davis 

died  Dec.  1,  1855 

Aged  28  yrs. 

Benjamin  Davis 

died  Jan.  5,  1807 

aged  42  y'rs. 


Benjamin  B.  Davis,  b.  Feb.  4,  1794,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth 
B.  Davis.  His  1st  wife  was  Susanna,  dau.  of  John  and  Susanna  (Robinson) 
Clapp,  b.  at  Roxbury  Aug.  11,  1796.  His  2nd  wife,  Elizabeth  Seaver,  was 
buried  at  Forest  Hills.  B.  R. 

"Benjamin  B.  Davis  was  chorister  for  the  First  Parish  in  1818.  Of 
the  faithful  devotion  with  which  for  thirty-eight  years  he  led  the  choir, 
any  attendant  upon  Dr.  Pierce's  ministry  for  that  length  of  time  will  bear 
witness.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  Davis  were  members  of  the  choir,  they 
both  died  young,  leaving  a  childless  father  to  sing  sorrowfully  without 
them."  H.  F.  W.  p.  256. 
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"Mr.  Davis  will  ever  be  identified  in  the  annals  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  as  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  and  useful  life."  H.  F.  W.  p.  49. 

See  also  H.  N.  B.  p.  10. 

Ebenezer  Davis.  Tomb  z. 

Flat  stone  over  tomb. 
This  stone  belongeth  to  Dea°.  Joseph 
White  &  Dea**.  Ebenezer  Davis. 
Ebenezer  Davis,  Deacon  of  the  First  Church. 

b.  at  Roxbury,  Aug.  17,  1703. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Sept.  30,  1775.     His  wife: 
Sarah,  dau.  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  White. 

b.  at  Brookline,  Aug.  5,  1704. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Feb.  10,  1774. 
Ebenezer  Davis,  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  Davis 

b.  Oct.  1731. 

d.  Dec.  7,  1776. 
Ebenezer,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Sumner)  Davis* 

bapt.  at  Roxbury,  May  20,  1759. 

d.  at  Brookline  July  8,  1806.     His  first  wife: 
Lucy,  dau.  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Payson)  Sharp. 

b.  June  10,  1757. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Jan.  7,  1788. 
Sarah,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  and  Lucy  Sharp  Davis. 

bapt.  at  Brookline,  Nov.  17,  1782. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Mar.  18,  1808. 
Elizabeth  Aspinwall,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  and  Lucy  (Aspinwall)  Davis, 
2nd  wife. 

bapt.  Dec.  22,  1793. 

d.  at  Brookline  June  11,  1798. 
Ebenezer,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Lucy  Aspinwall  Davis. 

bapt.  at  Brookline,  July  22,  1795. 

d.  at  Brookline,  April  11,  1802. 
Elizabeth  Aspinwall,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  and  Lucy  Aspinwall  Davis. 

bapt.  at  Brookline,  May  3,  1801. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Nov.  22,  1816. 
Robert  Sharp,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Lucy  (Sharp)  Davis. 

bapt.  May  15,  1785. 

d.  Aug.  27,  1821.     His  widow: 
Lucy  Stearns  Davis, 

mar.  2nd  Deacon  Elijah  Corey, 

d.  May  4,  1874,  aged  89  yrs.  and  was  buried  in  her  son  Samuel 
Croft  Davis'  lot  at  Forest  Hills. 

*  No  record  of  the  death  of  Sarah  Sumner  Davis.  "She  was  known  to 
Charles  F.  White." 
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Benjamin,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  White  Davis. 

b.  at  Brookline,  Aug.  17,  1737. 

d.  at  Brookline,  June  24,  1774.     His  wife: 
Sarah,  dau.  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Shedd)  Winchester. 

b.  at  Brookline,  Sept.  25,  1739. 

d.  at  Brookline,  Oct.  IS,  1822. 
Benjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  W.  Davis. 

b.  Mar.  20,  1765. 

d.  Jan.  5,  1807.     His  wife: 
Elizabeth  (Baker)  Davis, 

d.  at  Brookline,  Jan.  16,  1853,  aged  S3  yrs.  See  lot  22. 

Negro  Sambo  d. 

"Sambo  lived  in  celibacy,  and  died  when  more  than  ninety  years  of  age- 
It  was  winter  when  he  died,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow. 
His  body  was  carried  to  the  Brookline  Cemetery  upon  a  pung,  and  laid  near 
his  old  master."  H.  F.  W.  p.  45. 

"Deacon  Ebenezer  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  an  excellent  farmer, 
and  his  estate  was  adorned  with  splendid  peach  and  cherry  orchards,  to 
say  nothing  of  apple  trees  in  great  variety.  He  also  ventured  upon  an 
experiment  in  horticulture,  for  those  times  and  raised  the  first  muskmelons 
that  were  ever  offered  for  sale  in  Boston  market.  It  was  a  success  and  gave 
him  such  a  notoriety  that  his  portrait  was  painted  with  a  muskmelon  under 
his  arm.  The  picture  was  subsequently  carried  to  England,  where  it  is 
still  preserved  in  a  collection.    Under  it  is  written,  'An  American  Farmer.'  '' 

H.  F.  W.  p.  42. 

Hannah  Davis,  wife  of  Ebeneser  White.  See  tomb  z. 

Lucy  Davis,  wife  of  James  Holden.  See  tomb  a. 

Old  stones. 

Here  Lyes  y^  Body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Davis 

Wife  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Davis 

She  Dec^.  27  of  June,  1736 

In  y^  34th  year  of  Her  Age. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Davis 

Wife  of  Mr.  Nehemiah  Davis 

Who  died  June  the  19th,  1786 

Aged  79  years. 

In  memory  of 

Mr.  Nehemiah  Davis 

who  died  January  the  5th,  1785 

Aged  78  years. 

Dinah.     A  slave  in  the  Heath  family.  H.  F.  W.  p.  221. 

Susan  C.  Deane.  See  tomb  w. 
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William  Dearborn. 


Monument 

WILLIAM    DEARBORN 

died  Mar.  21,  1890 

aged  87  yrs. 

Elizabeth  Griggs 

wife  of  William  Dearborn 

died  April  30,  1893 

aged  97  yrs.  5  mos. 

George  William,  son  of 

William  and  Elizabeth  G.  Dearborn 

born  November  6,  1831 

died  Sept.  26,  1838 


Lot  52. 


Oliver  B.  Delano. 

Monument 

OLIVER   B.    DELANO 
Born  Jan.  31,  1818 
Died  June  5,  1893 

His  wife 
Hannah  R.  Delano 
Born  Nov.  8,  1825 
Died  May  24,  1908 

Freddy  H. 
Born  April  3,  1856 
Died  May  14,  1856 

Walter  R. 
Born  Jan.  9,  1861 
Died,  Jan.  8,  1863 

Frank  O. 
Born  Feb.  2,  1854 
Died  Aug.  6,  1864 


Lot  65. 

Children  of 
Oliver  and  Hannah  R.  Delano 

Charles  E.  Delano 
Born  Apr.  21,  1848 
Died  Dec.  18,  1903 

William  H.  Delano 
Born  Jan.  8,  1858 
Died  May  17,  1907 

George  H.  Delano 
Born  April  3,  1856 
Died  Oct.  21,  1907 

Stella  A.  Delano 

wife  of 

George  H.  Delano 

Born  May  20,  1856 

Died  Jan.  3,  1905 


Freddie 


Charles  Fred 
died  Jan.  29,  1893 
aged  2  yrs.  19  dys. 

Agnes 

Agnes  Holt 

died  Jan.  23,  1893 

aged  4  yrs.  11  mos.  26  dys. 

Children  of 

Geo.  H.  &  Stella  Delano 
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Nine  small  stones: 

Father.     Mother.     Frankie.     Wallie.     Freddie.     Charley. 

Mother.     Father.     Willie. 

Mary  Delano 

died  May  24,  1911 

age  1  day. 

Mabel  Holt  Delano 

Died  August  8,  1887 

Aged  1  yr.  1  mo.  15  dys. 

No  stones.    B.  R. 

Devotion.  Old  stone. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  y^  Body  of 

Mr.  Edward  Devotion 

Aged  76  years 

Who  Departed  This  Life 

Nov*-.  A.  D.  1744 

Footstone 

Mr.  Edward  Devotion. 

"Edward  Devotion,  son  of  John,  was  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  old  town  records  show  that  he  held  various  offices  of  trust  for 
many  years.     In  the  church  he  was  for  a  long  period  the  tithingman. 

"The  principal  duty  of  this  officer  was  to  keep  good  order  during  divine 
service,  among  the  children,  who  sat  in  rows  by  themselves  instead  of  with 
their  parents.  A  long  rod  was  usually  carried  by  the  tithingman,  with 
which  to  touch  any  delinquent  who  might  become  drowsy  or  mischievous. 
"The  old  house  in  the  village  (now  on  Harvard  Street),  was  probably 
built  for  Edward  Devotion,  as  he  died  in  that  house  November  7,  1774. 

"To  the  Brookline  church  he  left  a  silver  tankard.  He  also  left  to  the  town 
a  sum  of  money,  which  at  the  time  of  its  being  received  in  1762,  amounted 
to  '£739  4s,  lawful  money,'  for  the  use  of  schools." 

H.  F.  W.  p.  113  and 
114.     See       "Devotion 
School    Fund"    by    Ed- 
ward W.  Baker. 
Patrick  Dillon.  Lot  19. 

Lot  19  was  Transferred  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Sprague  in  1852. 
Harris  H.  Dimock 
died  March  7,  1903 
aged  83  yrs.  6  mos.  26  dys. 

J.  D.  G. 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Downer. 

Eliphalet  Downer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mary  Downer.  See  tomb  u. 

Mary  Downer. 
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Samuel  Downer. 


May  Evelin  Downer 

Died  Sept.  9th,  1881 

Aged  2  mos.  9  days 

Dau.  of  Fred.  W.  &  Susie 

C.  Funk  Downer 


J.  D.  G. 


Mary  Drew. 


See  lot  1. 


Drue. 


Old  stone. 


Here  Lyes  Buried  y^  Body  of 

Mr.  Erasman  Drue 

who  died  June  1735 

In  y^  84th  Year  of  His  Age 

Footstone 

Mr.  Erasman  Drue. 

Erosamon  Drew,  whose  name  is  spelled  in  six  different  ways  in  old 
documents,  came  from  Ireland  in  his  youth.  He  married  Bethiah,  daughter 
of  Vincent  Druce.  The  elder  Druce,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
man  for  those  times,  left  his  son-in-law  considerable  property. 

A  most  curious  and  elaborate  deed  dated  in  1683  conveys  a  tract  of 
sixty-four  acres  of  woodland  for  fifty-five  pounds  to  Erosamon  Drew  from 
"Vincent  Drusse  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,"  in  which  an  imperfectly  scrawled 
V  for  his  name  and  E  for  hers,  are  their  only  attempts  at  penmanship. 

H.  F.  W.  p.  387. 


Lovina  Francis  Baker,  wife  of  Freeland  R.  Dunn. 


See  lot  78 . 


John  Dustin. 


Lot  74. 


John  Dustin 
Mar.  28,  1814 
June  1,  1880 

Esther 
his  wife 
Dec.  25,  1812 

Mrs. 
Esther  Dustin 
Dec.  9,  1890 


Monument 


Ellen 
Jan.  25,  1839 
Mar.  5,  1840 

George 
Jan.  17,  1841 
Oct.  19,  1841 

Charles 
Mar,  29,  1848 
Aug.  26,  1848 


Children  of  John  and  Esther  Dustin 


Mr.  John  Dustin  and  his  family  occupied   one  of  the  houses  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Punch  Bowl  Tavern.  H.  F.  VV.  p.  20. 
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E^ton.  Single  stone  Lot  64. 

ROBERT  EATON 

Died  Jan.  10,  1870 

iEt.  28  yrs. 

Edgar. 

JOHN   T.    EDGAR 

Still  born     Tomb  in  Walnut  St.  Cemetery. 
Jan.  6,  1883  J.  D.  G. 

James  VV.  Edgerly.  Lot  62. 

Monument  —  no  names 
Stones 
Mary  S.  Andrews 
1859-1900 
wife  of 
Walter  E.  Andrews 
In  memory'  of  Lulu  Edgerly 
Jan.  1,  1853 
Nov.  11,  1885 
In  memory  of  James  W.  Edgerly 
Boston  Jan.  6,  1826 

Brookline  May  18,  1893 

J.  B.  E. 
Oct.  19,  1851 
Aug.  9,  1873 
No  stones 
Joseph  Edgerly 
d.  Dec.  17,  1856 
aged  1  yr.  10  mos.  20  days. 
Frederick  L.  Edgerly 
d.  April  22,  1860 
aged  5  yrs.  1  mo.  10  days. 
Isabel  Edgerly 
d.  Oct.  5,  1863 
aged  1  mo.  20  days. 
Lucinda  Edgerly 
d.  Nov.  10,  1882 
aged  33  yrs.  10  mos.  11  dys. 
children  of 
James  W.  and  Sophronia  Edgerly  B.  R. 

Sophronia* 
widow  of 
James  W.  Edgerly 
d.  at  Brookline,  Dec.  23,  1915 
aged  92  yrs.  2  mos. 

*  Youngest  dau.  of  Hon.  David  Wilder  of  Leominster,  Mass. 
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James  M.  Edmond. 

Monument 

Amanda  M. 

beloved  wife  of 

James  Edmond 

1824-1862 

James  Edmond 

1821-1881 

*  d.  Nov.  15,  1881,  aged  60  yrs.  2  mos.  14  dys. 

Amy  Richards 

1855-1858 

J.  Walter 

1850-1876. 

Jenny  Wishard 

1856-1858 

George  Messenger 

1848-1875 


Lots  80  and  81. 


J.  D.  G. 


Three  small  stones: 
Jenny. 
Mother  of  Mrs.  Edmond. 


Mother.  Amy. 

Mary  Richards,  wife  of  Elijah  Corey, 
b.  in  Roxbury. 
mar.  May  5,  1822. 

d.  in  Brookline.  B.  R. 

Florence  Amanda,  dau.  of  James  M.  and  Amanda  Corey  Edmond. 
d.  at  West  Newton,  July  8,  1911,  aged  66  yrs.  4  mos.  12  dys. 

Transcript,  July  11,  1911. 
BABY   ELIOT 
Oct.  14,  1886 
Infant  of  Amory  & 

Mary  Clarke  Eliot  J.  D.  G. 

Bertie  W.  Ellis.  See  lot  35. 

Emerson.  Rear  of  lot  77. 

Monument 

Placuit  Omnibus  cui  satis  uni  placuisse 

William  M.  Rotch 

son  of  George  Barrell 

and  Mary  Rotch  Emerson 

born  and  died  1836 

"She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth." 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 

for  they  shall  see  God." 
Dates  on  the  left  of  monument 
1797-1881 
1799-1832 
1825-1848 
1829-1867 
1832-1832 
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Estabrook. 


George  Barrell  Emerson* 

His  wife 

Olivia  Buckminster  Emerson 

Their  children 

George  Samuel 

Francis  Buckminster 

Joseph  Buckminster 


Large  flat  stone: 


George  Barrell  Emerson 

b.  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  Sept.  12,  1797 

He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 

in  the  Class  of  1817 

And  spent  his  life  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Dying  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Mar.  4,  1881 

"A  wise  and  loving  teacher, 

A  firm  and  reverent  believer  in  Jesus  Christ, 

He  bore  many  sorrows  without  murmuring, 

and  saw  in  all  the  works  of  Nature 

which  he  loved  to  study,  the  hand  of  an  all 

merciful  Father  in  whom  he  trusted  and  to 

whose  service  he  consecrated  his  life." 


Old  stones. 


Erected  in  Memory  of 

M"".  Samuel  Estabrook 

Who  died  July  20,  1814 

.Et.  50 

In  Memory  of  Warren  Estabrook 
Son  of  Sam'l.  Estabrook 
who  died  Sep^  25,  1814.     /Et.  3  years 
"  Youth  is  like  a  mourning  flower 

Cut  down  and  wither' d  in  an  hour." 

Erected  In  Memory  of  M"".  Nathan  Estabrook 
son  of  M*^.  Sam'l.  Estabrook 
who  died  Sept.  30,  1814 
Aged  18  years 
"Death  is  a  debt  to  Nature  due 
Which  I  have  paid  and  so  must  you." 

Erected  to  the  Memory  of 

Mr.  John  C.  Estabrook 

Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Estabrook 

Who  died  Dec  .  4,  1830.     Aged  37. 

*  Author  of  "Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts." 
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Fairbanks. 

Single  stone: 
Aaron  D.  Fairbanks 
died  June  18,  184S 
Aged  26  yrs.  5  mo^. 
This  happy  youth  resigned  his  breath 
Though  fit  to  live,  yet  ripe  for  death. 

Footstone 
A.  D.  F. 

Aaron  Dean  Fairbanks,  b.  Jan.  23,  1822,  at  Springfield,  Vermont,  mar. 
May  1,  1848,  Janet  Monroe  of  Brookline,  d.  June  18,  1848. 

Fairbanks  Gen.  p.  256. 

J.  R.  Fairbanks.  Lot  86. 

Monument 

DRURY   FAIRBANKS 

Died  June  29,  1858 

^t.  62  yrs. 

Lucy  Robinson.     His  wife 
Feb.  18,  1858.     JEt.  58  yrs. 

Martha  Louisa 

Died  Sept.  13,  1834 

^t.  1  yr.  and  2  mos. 

John  Drury 

son  of 

J.  R.  &  C.  W.  Fairbanks 

Died  Feb.  21,  1876 
JEt.  1  yr.  4  mos.  18  dys. 

Anna  G.  Aspinwall* 
wife  of 
J.  R.  Fairbanks 
Died  July  20,  1870  ^t.  34  yrs. 

"My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary 
Saviour  divine.' ' 

Four  small  stones: 
Father.  Mother.  Johnny.  Anna. 

*  Anna  G.  Aspinwall,  dau.  of  George  and  Martha  (Goode)  Aspinwall. 
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Faxon.  Old  stones. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Faxon 

wife  of 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Faxon 

died  Dec.  11,  1818.     Aged  63  years 

Footstone 

M.  F. 

1818 

In  Memory  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Faxon 

who  died 

Oct.  23,  1813.     Aged  64 

Footstone 

N.  F. 

1813 

See  H.  F.  W.  p.  22. 


Harrison  Fay.  Lot  33. 

Monument 

Clement  Kelsey  Fay 

died  March  15,  1898 

aged  52  years 

Sarah  P.  Kelsey 

Wife  of  Harrison  Fay 

died  Dec.  17,  1895 

aged  87  yrs. 

Harrison  Fay 

died  July  1,  1882 

aged  76  yrs.  10  mos.  9  dys. 

Frances  Fay 

daughter  of  Harrison  Fay 

died  August  8,  1909,  aged  60  yrs. 

Sarah  Jane  R.  Fay 

died  April  19,  1839 

aged  6  yrs.  8  mo*. 

"Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven" 

Arthur  Kelsey  Fay 

died  at  sea,  January  19,  1869 

aged  26  yrs. 

His  body  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

"Who  best  hear  his  mild  yoke  serve  him  best." 
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Cornelia 
Wife  of  Rev.  James  Kent  Stone  D.D. 
died  Feb.  16,  1869 
Aged  34  years 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Ethel 


MEMORARE 

Sarah  Jane 

Mary  C.  Fergerson. 

See  lot  72' 

First  Parish. 

Lot  25. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  burials  in  this  lot. 

Nancy  Flagg. 

See  tomb  k, 

Mary  R.  Terry  Flagg. 

See  tomb  n. 

Flood. 

No  stones. 

Walter  W.  Flood 

Died  at  Brookline 

January  22,  1882 

aged  3  mos.  21  dys. 


J.  D.  G. 


William  H.  Flood 

Died  July  25,  1889 

Aged  10  months,  15  days 

Children  of  Kise  & 

Ruby  Richards  Flood 

Foster,  widow  of  Hopkins  Foster.  See  lot  12. 

Lemuel  Foster.  Lot  37. 

Monument 
LEMUEL   FOSTER 
Obt.  Sept.  10,  1855 
in  the  70  year  of  his  age. 
Sarah  Ford 
wife  of  Lemuel  Foster 
Obt.  Jan'y.  28,  1884 
in  the  95th  year  of  her  age 
in  Bridgewater,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  H.  Ford. 
"At  rest  with  her  loved  ones 
The  day  is  past  and  gone 
The  evening  shades  appear 
Oh,  may  we  all  remember  well 
The  night  of  death  draws  near." 

Left  of  monument 

John  Capen 

Obt.  Oct.  1,  1821,  aged  5  months. 
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Mary 
Obt.  May  26,  1824 
aged  6  weeks 

The  old  Edward  Devotion  house  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  Mr. 
Lemuel  Foster,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  blacksmithing  in  the  shop 
adjoining.  H.  F.  W.  p.  25. 

Mary  Francis 

Obt.  Aug.  22,  1826 

aged  1  year 

Anne  Maria 

Obt.  Feb.  21,  1832 

aged  2  years  9  months 

Sarah  Elizabeth 

Obt.  March  16,  1854 

Aged  34  years 

Children  of 
Lemuel  and  Sarah  F.  Foster 

Elizabeth  Howard 

wife  of  Joseph  Ford 

Obt.  Nov.  8,  1824.     Aged  75  years 

Susanna  H.  Guild 
died  April  22,  1873 
aged  50  years  6  mos. 
Daughter  of  Lemuel  &  Sarah  F.  Foster 

Nine  markers 
S.  H.  G.      S.  F.  F.      L.  F.      E.  H.  F.      Sarah.      A.  M.  F. 
M.  F.  F.        M.  F.  J.  C.  F. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Foster,  a  blacksmith,  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Edward 
Devotion   House.  See  H.  F.  W.  p.  25. 

Helen  Shurtleff  Francis.  ] 

Nello  Francis.  \  See  lot  34. 

Tappan  Eustis  Francis,  M.D.     J 

George  H.  French.  Lot  rear  of  lots  50  and  51.  Post  143, 

Elizabeth  Corey  Sears  Fultz.  Tomb  q. 
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George  W.  Funk. 

Fergus  B.  Turner.  Lot  49. 


George  W.  Funk 

Late  a  member  of  Co.  A  1st  Mass.  Vols. 

Died  Sept.  27,  1872 

^t.  40  y'rs.  2  mos.  12  dys. 

Son  of  Charles  and  Susan  Funk 

"/  know  in  whom  I  put  my  trust." 


Single  stones. 


Marker 
Post  143 
G.  A.  R. 


Elizabeth  R.  (Turner)  Funk 

died  Jan.  23,  1900 
aged  66  yrs.  2  mos.  4  dys. 
dau.  of  Joseph  S.  and  Sarah  Rose  Turner 

Two  small  stones. 
Brother  Mother 

Rosanna,  dau.  of  G.  W.  and  E.  R.  Funk,  d.  June  14, 1861.  B.  R. 

Furber.  Old  stone. 

In  memory  of  Poly  Furber 
who  died  Oct''.  8,  1793,  JE.  13 
"When  blooming  youth  is  snatched  away 
By  Death's  resistless  hand 
Our  hearts  the  mournful  tribute  pay 
Which  pity  must  demand." 


Gardner. 


Old  stones. 


•     Here  lyes  y^  Body 

of  Joseph  Gardner  son  to 

Joseph  and  Mary  Gardner 

Aged  21  yrs.     Died  Dec^  20^'^,  1721 

Here  lyes  y^  Body 

of  Mary  Gardner,  wife  to 

Joseph  Gardner 

Aged  61  years.     Died  Nov",  y^  3'"'^,  1721 

Joshua  Gardner 

Son  to  Mr.  Richard  &  Mrs.  Eliza^  Gardner 

died  March  14th  1735 

Aged  5  mos. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  y^  Body  of 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner 

Who  died  Feb"".  y«  24th,  1743 

In  y^  28th  Year  of  His  Age 
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Deacon  Thomas  Gardner.  Tomb  u. 

Copied  from  a  large  flat  stone  over  tomb. 

In  this  tomb 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  Dea.  Thomas  Gardner 

of  Mary  Gardner,  wife  of  Ben.  Gardner 

who  died  June  30,  1762,  Aged  62  ys; 

of  the  s'^.  Ben,  son  of  the  s^.  Thos. 

who  died  Sept.  13,  1762,  Aged  64  ys; 

of  Samuel  Gardner  son  of  the  s^.  Bena 

who  died  Nov.  22,  1771  Aged  13  ys. 

Samuel  Downer  of  Samuel  Downer 

who  died  1772,  Aged  1  yr. 

of  Elipt.  Downer  Jr. 
who  died  1778,  aged  1  yr. ; 

of  Mary  Downer 

who  died  1785,  Aged  17  ys; 

of  Mrs.  Mary  Downer 

who  died  1788; 

of  Nathl.  Gardner,  son  of  the  s^  Saml.  G. 

who  died  Apr.  26,  1800,  aged  10  yrs. 

of  Sarah  Gardner,  widow  of  the  s^  Sam^  G. 

who  died  Jan^.  10,  1801,  aged  68  yrs. 

of  Dr.  Elip*^  Downer.  Surgeon  of  the  Revolution. 

of  Caleb  Gardner,  eldest  son  of  the  s*^  Sam'.     Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

who  died  Nov.  17,  1807,  aged  52  yrs. 

Henry  Jackson,  son  of  Samuel  J.  Gardner 

Died  July  2,  1831,  aged  2  yrs. 

Sarah  G.,  daughter  of  The  same 

Died  May  15,  1832,  aged  1  yr. 

Hon.  Martin  Kinsley 

Died  June  20,  1835,  aged  81  yrs. 

Mary  Gardner,  relict  of  Caleb  G. 

Died  Oct.  10,  1851,  aged  92  yrs. 

Mary  Bellows  Kingsley,  Wife  of  S.  J.  Gardner 

Died  Feb.  1839,  aged  37. 

Samuel  Jackson  Gardner 

Died  July  1864,  ^t.  76. 

Mary  Bellows  Gardner 

Dec.  7,  1823  — Feb.  15,  1911. 

Susanna  Gardner 

Died  Nov.  23,  1877. 

Sarah  Smith  Gardner 

Died  Apr.  20,  1879. 

Charlotte  Gardner. 

Born  May  27,  1826.    Died  April  12,  1887. 
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Rev.  James  Allen 

died  18  February,  1747,  aged  56. 

Rev.  Cotton  Brown 

died  13  April,  1851,  aged  25. 

Isaac  Gardner  See  H.  F.  W.  p.  239. 

died  11  March,  1767,  aged  83. 

Susanna  Gardner 
died  18  August  1768  aged  76. 

Isaac  Gardner,  Esq''.      Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

slain  in  Lexington  battle,  19  April  1775.     ^t.  49. 

Mary  Gardner 

died  26  December,  1778,  aged  48. 

Mary,  wife  of  Isaac  S.  Gardner,  Esq"". 

died  17  June  1799.     JEt.  41. 
Mary,  daughter  of  I.  S.  Gardner  Esq"", 
died  25  Dec.  1807.     ^t.  20. 

Gen.  Isaac  S.  Gardner.     Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
died  6  Dec.  1818.     Mt.  60. 

Places  of  burial  unknown. 
Elisha  Gardner.  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

son  of  Benjamin,  grandson  of  Deacon  Thomas, 
b.  Sept.  9,  1726. 
d.  Jan.  29,  1797,  aged  70  yrs. 

Benjamin  Gardner.  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

son  of  Elisha,  great  grandson  of  Deacon  Thomas, 
b.  March  9,  1758. 
d.  Oct.  7,  1785,  aged  28  yrs. 
"The  third  Thomas  Gardner  in  the  regular  line  of  succession  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  was  chosen  first  deacon  of 
the  First  Church.     He  was  also  called  Lieutenant  (probably  in  the  Indian 
wars).    His  name  is  one  of  the  first  on  the  petition  for  a  separation  of  this 
town  from  Boston.     He  married  Mary  Bowles,  daughter  of  Elder  John 
Bowles,  and  had  seven  children."  H.  F.  W.  p.  287. 

"Caleb  Gardner,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Seaver)  Gardner,  grandson 
of  Deacon  Samuel,  died  1807,  aged  52  yrs.  He  married  Mary  Jackson 
of  Newton.  She  lived  to  be  ninety-two.  One  of  their  daughters  was  the 
wife  of  Deacon  Timothy  Corey."  H.  F.  W.  p.  289. 

Dr.  Eliphalet  Downer  had  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a  redcoat 
during  the  British  retreat  from  Lexington. 

"Landmarks  of  Middlesex."     Drake. 

Dr.  Downer  married  Mary  Gardner,  native  of  Brookline,  and  they  had 
five  children.  F.  P.  C.  R. 

His  son  was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

H.  F.  W. 
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One  of  his  daughters  married  Mr.  Hancock,  and  survived  her  husband 
many  years.  She  owned  and  lived  in  the  cottage  which  was  recently 
taken  down,  just  west  of  the  house  of  the  Good  Shepard.  Mrs.  Hancock 
was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Kilby  Page.  Mrs.  Kilby  Page. 

Rev.  James  Allen,  the  first  minister  of  this  town,  though  distinguished 
in  his  day,  has  spelt  the  name  of  the  town  three  different  ways,  in  his 
seven  printed  discourses  extant,  namely,  Brooklin,  Brooklyn,  Brookline, 
and  a  fourth  way  in  the  church  records,  Brooklynn.  Dr.  Pierce. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1718,  the  Rev.  James  Allen  of  Roxbury  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  church.  He  preached  here  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years.  During  his  ministry  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  added  to 
the  church,  "besides  forty-four  who  owned  the  Covenant  without  coming 
to  the  Lord's  table."  The  baptisms  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
Mr.  Allen  was  called  "a  pious  and  judicious  divine."  There  are  seven 
sermons  of  his  now  extant  which  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  which 
have  been  said  to  "do  honor  to  his  head  and  heart."  H.  F.  W.  p.  242. 

Rev.  Cotton  Brown  (son  of  a  minister  of  Haverhill),  was  the  second 
minister  of  the  Brookline  First  Parish.  He  was  ordained  October  26,  1748. 
He  was  engaged  to  Rev.  Mr.  Allen's  daughter  and  the  "Wally  House" 
(so-called)  was  built  for  him  to  live  in.  The  young  lady,  however,  died  in 
1750,  and  Mr.  Brown  died  in  1751,  aged  twenty-five  years,  having  been 
pastor  of  the  church  not  quite  two  years  and  a  half.  H.  F.  W.  p.  224. 

Isaac  Gardner,  Jr.,  A.M.,  grandson  of  Deacon  Thomas,  born  May  9, 
1726;  H.  U.  1747.  Farmer  in  Brookline,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  On  the 
memorable  19  of  April,  1775,  he  went  as  a  volunteer  to  Lexington  battle, 
and  was  slain  at  Cambridge,  about  a  mile  above  the  colleges,  by  the  British 
troops,  on  their  return  to  Boston.  Dr.  Pierce. 

The  Isaac  Gardner  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Brookline, 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

General  Isaac  S.  Gardner,  son  of  Isaac,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sparhawk  Gardner, 
was  baptized  at  Watertown,  November  26,  1758.  He  married,  first,  Mary 
Sparhawk,  2nd,  Mrs.  Mary  Spooner. 

Mary  Gardner,  wife  of  Deacon  Timothy  Corey.  Tomb  q. 

Susanna  Gardner,  wife  of  William  Aspinwall,  M.D.  Tomb  g. 

Geddes. 

Single  stone. 
Laura,  Wife  of  James  Geddes 
Died  Apr.  18,  1866.     JEt.  35  y's.  8  m's. 
Footstone 
L.  G. 
Her  infant  is  buried  in  the  same  grave.  C.  F.  W. 
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Rebecca  Gerry.  Lot  17. 

Stone 
Franklin  Gerry 
Aug.  20,  1785  —  Aug.  4,  1851 

Rebecca  Gerry 

July  14,  1797  —  Mch.  19,  1883 

"Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are." 

One  stone 

Children 

Eunice  A.  Gerry.     Aug.  12,  1822  —  Sept.  14,  1825 

Sarah  E.  Gerry.     June  27,  1824  —  Oct.  2,  1825 

George  W.  B.  Gerry.     Feb.  16,  1833  —  Oct.  27,  1850 

Two  small  stones 

Father  Mother 

No  stone 

Benjamin  F.  Gerry 

d.  July  24,  1906 

aged  75  yrs.  Location  giv^en  B.  R. 

Holder  C.  Getchell,  wife  of  Edwin  Clarke.  Lot  26. 

Sarah  Gibbs,  wife  of  Thomas  Seaverns.  Lot  13. 

Giflford.  Ridge  Avenue,  North  of  lot  74. 

Large  stone. 
In  memory  of  John  Gifford     Slater 
of  Gallawayshire,  Scotland 
who  died  Dec.  21,  1815 
aged  47  yrs. 
"While  holy  friendship  drops  the  pious  tears, 
And  mournful  garlands  deck  the  hallowed  bier 
Can  bounteous  Heaven  greater  solace  give 

Than  that  which live. 

Footstone 
Gifford 

Gilbert.  Single  stone  in  the  grove. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved 

Husband  and  Father 

Died  Jan.  19,  1867.     ^t.  39  yrs. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  died  in  the  Lord." 

Footstone 

E.  J.  G. 

Edward  John  Gilbert  born  in  Tasmania,  son  of  Frederick  and  Caroline 

Gilbert,  died  on  Washington  Street,  Brookline.     The  family  returned  to 

Tasmania.  Mrs.  H.  V.  Poor. 
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Gleason. 

Old  stone. 

Here  Lyes  Buried  The  Body  of 

Mr.  William  Gleason 

Aged  6-3  years 

Died  Jan^y.  y^  IS^*'  1741-2 

Mary  Glover,  wife  of  Samuel  Payne.  Lot  4- 

Goddard. 

Old  stones. 
Here  lyes  the  Body  of 
Mrs.  Luce  Goddard 
wife  of  Mr.  John  Goddard 
who  died  Dec.  22^,  1725 
Copied  by  Miss  Ellen  Chase  in  1895.    Is  not  now  in  the  cemetery. 

Here  lyes  Buried  y^  Body  of 

M"^.  Joseph  Goddard 

who  died  July  y^  25th,  1728 

in  the  73  year  of  his  age 

Footstone 

Mr.  Joseph  Goddard 

Here  lies  Buried  the  Body  of 

M".  Sarah  Goddard,  wife  of 

Mr.  John  Goddard 

Died  Jan"".  16th,  1755,  in  y^ 

25th  year  of  Her  Age 

Footstone 
Mrs.  Sarah  Goddard 

In  Memory  of  Abijah  Goddard 

Son  of  Mr.  John  &  Mrs.  Hannah  Goddard 

Who  Died  April  5th,  1772 

Aged  7  Months  and  11  Days 

In  Memory  of  Benjamin  Goddard 
The  Son  of  M"".  John  &  M''^  Hannah  Goddard 
who  Died  June  the  28th,  1764 
Aged  17  mos.  and  8  dys. 

In  Memory  of  Jonathan  Goddard 
Son  of  M"".  John  &  M".  Hannah  Goddard 
who  Died  Nov^  13th,  17GS 
Aged  18  Days 
Footstones 
A.  G.  B.  G.  J.  G. 
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In  Memory  of  Lucy  Goddard 

Daughter  of  M"".  John  &  M''^  Hannah  Goddard 

who  Died  Feb^.  ll"^,  1777 

Aged  13  years 

Footstone 

Lucy  Goddard 

Here  lies  Buried  The  Body  of 

M's^  Sarah  Goddard 

Daughter  of  M"".  John  &  M".  Sarah  Goddard 

who  Died  June  26*'*,  1780 

aged  26  years 

Footstone 

Miss  Sarah  Goddard 

Here  Hes  Buried  The  Body  of 

Mr.  Samuel  Goddard 

Son  of  Mf.  John  &  M'^.  Hannah  Goddard 

who  Died  Aug.  25th,  1786,  in  the 

29th  year  of  His  Age 

Here  lies  Buried  the  Body  of 

Miss  Hannah  Goddard 

Daughter  of  M''.  John  &  M''^  Hannah  Goddard 

who  died  Sep^  16th,  1786 

in  the  27  year  of  Her  Age 

Footstone 

Hannah  Goddard 

Here  lies  Buried  the  Body  of 

Miss  Lucy  Goddard 

Daughter  of  M*".  John  &  M''^  Hannah  Goddard 

who  died  Dec''.  8th,  1792 

in  the  15th  year  of  her  age 

Footstone 

Miss  Lucy  Goddard 

The  date  on  this  stone  was  1794,  and  was  changed  to  1792. 

Here  lies  Buried  the 

Body  of  M^  Abijah  Goddard 

Son  of  M*".  John  &  M''^.  Hannah  Goddard 

who  died  October  29,  1794 

in  the  21  year  of  his  age 

Footstone 

Mr.  Abijah  Goddard 
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In  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Goddard  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

obt.  April  13,  1816.     ^t.  86  years 
Footstone 
Mr.  John  Goddard 
1816 

In  Memory  of  M^^.  Hannah  Goddard 

wife  of  M"".  John  Goddard 

obt.  May  3PS  1821 

Footstone 

H.  G. 

1821 

Joseph  Goddard. 

Benjamin  Goddard.  1808  Tomb  p. 

Joseph  Goddard,  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

b.  April  15,  1761. 

d.  Dec.  10,  1846. 
Mary  Aspinwall  Goddard,  his  wife 

b.  March  31,  1765. 

d.  Feb.  5,  1828. 
Susan  Alley  Snelling  Goddard,  wife  of  Joseph  Goddard. 

d.  May  18,  1843,  aged 

Children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  A.  Goddard 
Eliza  Goddard, 

d.  Jan.  25,  1841,  aged  34  yrs.  R.  C.  C. 

Joseph, 

b.  July  27,  1789. 
d.  at  New  York,  Aug.  13,  1870. 
John, 

b.  Feb.  17,  1891. 
d.  Sept.  21,  1828. 
Louisa  May, 

b.  Oct.  2,  1798. 
d.  July  30,  1826. 
Benjamin, 

b.  June  11,  1805. 
d.  November  1,  1807. 
Benjamin  Goddard  and  his  two  wives  were  bured  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

F.  P.  C.  R.  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Tilden  (Goddard)  Watson, 

Granddaughter  of 
Joseph  &  Mary  Goddard. 
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Samuel  Goddard.  Lot  45. 

William  Dwight  Goddard 
Mch.  15,  1834  —  Sept.  2,  1866 
W.  D.  G. 
Marker  Post  143  G.A.R. 
Mehitable  May  (Dawes)  Goddard 
Sept.  1,  1793  —  Sept.  27,  1882 
Marker 
M.  M.  G 
*  Daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Dawes.  J.  D.  G. 

Samuel  Goddard 

July  3,  1787  —  Mch.  13,  1871 

Marker 

S.  G. 

To  the  Dear  Memory  of 
Maurice  Goddard 
Mar.  26,  1840  — Jan.  20,  1884 

One  stone  M  arkers 

Samuel  Goddard  Jr.,  S.  G.  Jr. 

Oct.  20,  1825  —  Feb.  12,  1826 

Samuel  Goddard  2^  S.  G.  2^ 

Aug.  3,  1832  —  Aug.  19,  1833 

Lucretia  Dana  Goddard  L.  D.  G. 

Oct.  20,  1823  —  Dec.  10,  1833 

Ann  Elizabeth  Goddard  A.  E.  G. 

July  27,  1821  —  Aug.  18,  1846 

Harriet  Barnes  Goddard  H.  B.  G. 

Jan.  29,  1827  —  Jan.  16, 1856 
Markers 

"John  Goddard  was  born  in  Brookline  28  May,  O.  S.  1730,  a  man  o  f 
uncommonly  extensive  observation  and  with  a  memory  proverbially  accu- 
rate. He  had  peculiar  facilities  for  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  this 
little  town.  For  he  was  not  only  a  native,  but  spent  a  large  portion  of  a 
long  life  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was,  moreover,  for  many  years. 
Selectman,  Assessor,  and  Representative  of  this  town  to  the  General 
Court.  He  was  son  of  John  Goddard,  grandson  of  Joseph  Goddard,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Brookline;  also 
father  of  Joseph  Goddard,  born  April  15,  1761,  and  grandfather  of  Abijah 
Warren  Goddard.  These  five  generations  of  men  all  cultivated  the  same 
farm,  and  have  been  members  in  full  communion  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church."  Dr.  Pierce. 

"During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  Goddard  was  a  commissary- 
general  for  the  American  Army  in  this  vicinity. 
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"During  the  siege  of  Boston,  Mr.  Goddard  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  three  hundred  teams,  which  worked  in  darkness  and  by  stealth  in 
constructing  the  fortifications  on  Dorchester  Heights,  now  South  Boston. 
The  absolute  silence  of  the  men,  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with  which 
they  labored,  and  the  success  which  crowned  their  efforts,  were  no  doubt 
largely  owing  to  the  firmness,  courage,  and  tact  of  the  sturdy  patriot  in 
charge.  Captain  Joseph  Goddard,  who  at  that  time  was  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
was  a  driver  of  one  of  the  teams  under  his  father's  direction,  and  often 
described  the  event  to  his  children. 

"When  the  American  army  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  General 
Washington  was  urgent  that  Mr.  Goddard  should  accompany  them,  but 
his  large  family  was  a  sufficiently  strong  reason  why  he  should  decline  such 
service. 

"Mr.  Goddard  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  was  Lucy  Seaver,  who 
lived  but  two  years,  then  he  married  Hannah  Jennison,  widow  of  Jonathan 
Stone,  a  most  excellent,  energetic,  and  highly  esteemed  woman,  who 
brought  up  a  family  of  sixteen  children." 

Bond's  Watertown  and  H.  F.  W.  p.  369. 

Hannah  Goddard  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  was 
named  in  honor  of  Hannah  Goddard. 

Mr.  Joseph  Goddard,  who  settled  upon  the  farm  of  his  father  in  Brook- 
line,  was  during  his  long  and  prosperous  life  a  prominent  citizen  of  Brook- 
line.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years,  and  was  captain  of 
the  militia  of  the  town.  He  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Aspinwall. 
Of  the  twelve  children  of  Mr.  Joseph  Goddard,  several  are  widely  known. 

H.  F.  W.  p.  369. 

Another  prominent  citizen  of  this  town,  born  in  the  old  house,  was  Mr. 
Benjamin  Goddard,  who  lived  opposite  the  Reservoir.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  influence,  though  he  never  would  accept  or  hold  public  office.  He 
acquired  much  wealth  and  lived  to  a  great  age,  being  over  ninety-five  years 
of  age  at  his  death.  H.  F.  W.  p.  371. 

See  John  and  Hannah  Goddard. 
A  sermon 
By  Rev.  William  H.  Lyon,  D.D. 

Abigail  Gore,  wife  of  Samuel.  See  lot  49A. 

Elizabeth  Richardson  Grafton,  widow  of  Joshua. 
Eliza  Ann  (Morgan)  Grafton. 
Frank  Craig  Grafton. 
Joshua  Grafton,  Jr.  See  lot  9. 

William  Leverett  Grames.  See  lot  31. 

Elizabeth  Griggs,  wife  of  Capt.  T.  Corey.  See  tomb  q. 

Elizabeth  Griggs,  wife  of  Wm.  Dearborn.  See  lot  52. 

Lucy  Richard  Griggs,  wife  of  Samuel  Craft.  See  lot  59. 
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Catherine  B.  Griggs,  wife  of  James  Amden. 

See  tomb  o. 

Griggs. 

Tomb  w.     1782. 

Flat  stone  over  tomb. 

1716              Thomas 

1782 

His  wife 

1723     Margaret  Williams 

1800 

1747                Moses 

1818 

1753               Samuel 

1814 

1763               Joshua 

1832 

His  wife 
1763        Martha  Wilson        1808 

His  wife 
1777        Lydia  Leverett        1842 
1781  Joseph  1827 

1813         George,  d.  May  8,  1888,  aged  47  yrs.  8  mos. 
Moses,  Samuel,  Joshua  and  Joseph  were  sons  of  Thomas  and  Margaret 
W.  Griggs. 

George  Griggs  was  son  of  Joshua  and  Lydia  Leverett  Griggs. 
George  Griggs  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  characters  that  Brook- 
line  ever  produced.  H.  N.  B.  p.  24. 

David  R.  Griggs.  Lot  3.     Name  on  the  gate. 

D.  R.  and  Stephen  Griggs. 

E.  R.  Seccemb. 

Monument 
DAVID   R.   GRIGGS 
died  Mar.  5,  1870,  Aged  84  yrs. 
Stephen  R.  his  son 
died  July  25,  1870,  Aged  43  yrs. 
"Lovely  and  Pleasant  in  their  lives 
and  in  death  not  long  divided." 
Lucy 
wife  of  D.  R.  Griggs 
Died  April  20,  1883 
Aged  90  yrs.  8  mos.  10  dys. 
"Like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
Cometh  in,  in  his  season.^' 

David  Augustus  Griggs 

son  of  D.  R.  Griggs 

died  July  24,  1889 

Aged  60  yrs.  4  mos.  20  dys. 

Stephen  Griggs 
drowned  Aug.  16,  1860,  aged  53  yrs. 
Caroline,  his  wife 
died  June  22,  1877,  aged  80  yrs. 
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Helen,  their  daughter 
died  Feb.  14,  1860,  aged  35  yrs. 
"Christ  is  risen 
And  in  his  might 
We  too  shall  rise." 
Meletiah  Richards 
Mother  of  D.  R.  Griggs 
1759-1832 
Griggs.  Old  stones. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griggs 
Wife  of  Mr.  Moses  Griggs 
Who  died  Augt.  9th  1784,  aged  33  yrs. 
In  thy  fair  book  of  life  divine 
My  God  inscribe  my  name 
There  let  it  fill  some  humble  place 
Beneath  the  Slaughtered  Lamb. 
In  memory  of  Mr.  John  Griggs    Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
Son  of  Mr.  Thomas  &  Mrs.  Margaret  Griggs 
Who  died  Sept.  14th,  1779 
in  the  24th  year  of  his  age 
"That  life  we  prize  which  doth  excel 
Not  in  much  time  but  acting  well." 
In  Memory  of  Mr.  Joseph  Griggs    Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
Son  of  Mr.  Thomas  &  Mrs.  Margaret  Griggs 
Who  died  Sept.  3*^,  1779 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age 
"Life  is  uncertain  Death  is  sure 
Sin  is  the  wound,  Christ  the  cure." 
In  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Griggs 
Who  died  July  the  7th,  1782 
In  the  67th  year  of  his  age 
"  Naked  as  from  the  Earth  we  came 
A  nd  crept  to  life  at  first 
We  to  the  Earth  return  again 
And  mingle  with  our  dust." 
Deacon  Thomas  Griggs.  Lot  27. 

Harriet  Fuller,  wife  of  Deacon  Thomas  Griggs,  and  two  grandchildren 
were  buried  here.    Later  removed  to  Forest  Hills. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dow, 

17  Winchester  Street. 

Miss  Harriet  T.  Griggs, 

555  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Waite. 

549  Washington  St. 

Grand  daughters  of  Deacon  Thomas, 

Susanna  H.  Guild.  See  lot  37. 

END  OF  PART  ONE 
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BROOKLINE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  Brookline  Histoncai 
Society. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  its  societies,  organizations, 
families,  individuals,  events ;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  its 
antiquities,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  historical 
library,  and  the  publication  from  time  to  time  of  such  information 
relating  to  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient. 

ARTICLE  in. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  of  moral  character  who  shall  be  nominated  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  elected  to  membership 
by  ballot  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society.  Each  person  so  elected 
shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  two  dollars ;  and  any  member  who  shall  fail  for  two  con- 
secutive years  to  pay  the  annual  assessment  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  this  Society ;  provided^  however,  that  any  member  who 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year  may  thereby  become 
a  Life  member ;  and  any  member  who  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  in  any 
one  year  may  thereby  become  a  Benefactor  of  the  Society,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  free  from  all  dues  and  assessments.  The  money 
received  from  Life  members  and  Benefactors  shall  constitute  a 
fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  together  with  the 
annual  income  therefrom,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

The  Society  may  elect  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
in  the  manner  in  which  annual  members  are  elected,  but  they  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  fee  or  assessment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk  may  be  issued 
to  all  persons  who  become  Life  members,  and  to  Benefactors. 


ARTICLE  V. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  seven  Trustees,  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  (who  shall  be  Clerk  of  the  Society 
and  may  also  be  elected  to  lill  the  office  of  Treasurer),  and  a 
Treasurer,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Trustees,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  their  number  at  their  first  meeting  after  their 
election,  or  at  an  adjournment  thereof.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  also  include  a  President  Emeritus  when  the  Society  shall  so 
vote. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January.  Regular  stated  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  Clerk  shall  notify  each  member  by  a  written  or  printed 
notice  sent  through  the  mail  postpaid  at  least  three  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting,  or  by  publishing  such  notice  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  published  in  Brookline. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  (lo)  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  request  of  the  President,  by  giving  each  member 
personal  or  written  notice,  or  by  sending  such  notice  by  mail,  post- 
paid, at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time  of  such  meeting; 
but  meetings  where  all  the  Trustees  are  present  may  be  held  with- 
out such  notice.  The  President  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  request  of  any  three  members  thereof.  A 
majority  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

VACANCIES. 

Vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Trustees,  Clerk,  or  Treasurer  may  be 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a 
Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  who 
shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of  candidates  for  the 
places  to  be  filled. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  those 
officers  a  President /rt"  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES   OF    THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  shall  notify  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
keep  an  exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its 
meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society  and 
place  on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  in  order  in  books  or  cards 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  to  Life  members  and  to 
Benefactors. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  such  property  in  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

He  shall  acknowledge  all  loans  or  gifts  made  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

DUTIES   OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  the  Society,  and  pay 
all  bills  against  the  Society  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January  he  shall  make  a  written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the 
year  preceding.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  sum,  with 
surety,  as  the  Trustees  may  fix,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

DUTIES  AND   POWERS  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  superintend  the  prudential  and 
executive  business  of  the  Society,  authorize  all  expenditures  of 
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money,  fix  all  salaries,  provide  a  common  seal,  receive  and  act 
upon  all  resignations  and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that 
the  by-laws  are  duly  complied  with.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
have  full  powers  to  hire,  lease,  or  arrange  for  a  suitable  home  for 
the  Society,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
required  in  the  premises. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  sub-committees  from 
their  own  number  as  they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer  they 
shall  have  power  to  choose  the  same  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
four  standing  committees,  as  follows  : — 

Committee  on  Rooms. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Rooms,"  to  which  shall  be  added  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the 
Society  ex-officio,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  of 
the  rooms  (except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  library  offered  as  gifts  or  loans),  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Society's  collection 
in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 
A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Committee  on 
Papers,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subjects  of  papers  to  be 
read,  or  other  exercises   of  a  profitable  nature,   at  the   monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Membership,"  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  mem- 
bership. 

Committee  on  Library. 

A  committee  of  three  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Library,"  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  library,  including  acceptance  and  rejection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  objects  tendered  to  the  library,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  in  that  department. 


These  four  committees  shall  perform  their  duties  as  above  set 
forth  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Vacancies  that  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
two  members,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures 
of  money. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  notice  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  proposed  alterations  or  amendments  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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